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Authority of the Lord*s Supper, 

JLn an essay on religious rites , in the last number of 
the Miscellany, it was proposed to consider in some 
future ones, the authority, nature, design, efficacy, 
and obligation of that rite of Christianity, which we 
usually denominate the Lord's Supper. 

First of all it is necessary to settle the authority of 
this rite^. We must determine whether our Saviour 
did, or did not intend, that such a form should be ob- 
served by his followers, before we can, with any pro- 
priety, enter into an investigation of its influences 
and effects; for though it might be proved that many 
good results would arise from our calling to remem- 
brance by some outward signs the death of our Sa- 
viour, there is no reasoti why the form of eating bread 
and drinking wine should be adopted in preference to 
several others. And even if it could be shown that 
euch a form wa^ the best possible manner of com- 
memorating that great event, still would it be de- 
ficient in the dignity and high obligation, which must 
necessarily belong to a command of Jesus Christ* It 
t 
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would be an observance of mere expediency — an expe- 
diency too, which we had discovered ourselves, and 
which we should consider ourselves at liberty to su- 
persede, from convenience, and at will. Nay, more; 
it would be divested of that sacredness, and solemni- 
ty, and deep and affecting interest, which are natural- 
ly associated with a dying injunction of our Master 
and Saviour; and of the power, likewise, which it 
would assume from being acknowledged an instituted 
part of his divine religion. It appears, therefore, that 
the nature, design, eflBcacy, and obligation, of the rite 
of the Communion, are founded on its authority. 

What then are the grounds of our belief that the 
Lord's Supper is an established ordinance of our 
religion? What is there in the accounts which are 
given of it in the Scriptures, which would lead us to 
view it in any other light, than in that of a particular 
occurrence, which took place on the mournful night 
in which Jesus was betrayed, and which, from that 
impressive circumstance, was thought fit to be record- 
ed? Did he, in the first place, intend that they who 
were then present should ever repeat it? And if so, 
did he, in the second place, intend that its observance 
should be confined to them, and expire with them, or, 
on the contrary, that it should be obligatory on all his 
disciples, and be transmitted to the latest ages? 

In order to obtain the most satisfactory solution of 
these inquiries, we must recur to the accounts of the 
transaction, which are handed down to us by the 
sacred writers. In matters of subsidiary importance, 
and in the investigation of the history, fluctuations, 
and changes of opinions, we do well in referring to 
custom^ tradition^ and the documents of the church, 
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but when we are to decide what is, and what is not, 
a precept, doctrine, or ordinance of our religion, we 
are without excuse if we resort to any authorities but 
the sacred books of that religion, or are satisfied with 
any decisions but such as those books contain. What- 
ever the streams may be, we shall be sure to quench 
our thirst purely at the fountain head. 

The history of the institution of the Lord's Supper 
is given by four of the sacred writers, and may be 
found in the twenty-sixth chapter of Matthew, from 
the twenty-sixth to the twenty-ninth verse; in the four- 
teenth chapter of Mark, from the twenty- second to 
the twenty -fifth verse; in the twenty-second chapter of 
Luke, from the nineteenth to the twenty -first verse; 
and in the first epistle of Paul to the Corinthians, the 
eleventh chapter, from the twenty-third to tlie twenty- 
sieventh verse. These are the accounts, and the only 
accounts of this transaction, which are given in the 
Scriptures; they will therefore be my only authorities 
in attempting to ascertain its true nature and design; 
and as I shall have frequent occasion to refer to them, 
I shall quote them at length, in the order in which they 
stand. 

The account of Matthew is as follows; 

^^And as they were eating, Jesus took bread, and 
blessed it, and brake it, and gave it to the disciples, 
and said. Take, eat; this is my body. And he took 
the cup, and gave thanks, and gave it to tliem, say- 
ing. Drink ye all of it; for this is my blood of the new 
testament, which is shed for many for the remission of 



sins." 



The words of Mark bear a close resemblance to those 
of Matthew, 
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<^And as thej did eat, Jesus took bread, and bl^s^ 
ed, and brake it, and gave to them and said. Take, 
eat; this is my bodj. And he took the cup, and when 
he had given thanks, he gave it to them; and thej all 
drank of it* And he said unto them. This is my blood 
•f the new testament, which is shed for many/' 

The next account is that of Luke. 

<^And he took bread, and gave thanks, and brake it, 
and gave unto them, saying. This is my body, which is 
given for you; this do, in remembrance of me. Like- 
wise also the cup, after supper, saying. This cup is 
the new testament in my blood, which is shed for you." 

The remaining account is the one given by Paul, in 
tiie following words; 

"For I have received of the Lord that which also I 
delivered unto you, that the Lord Jesus, the same 
night in which he was betrayed, took bread, and when 
he had given thanks, he brake it, and said. Take, cat; 
this is my body, which is broken for you; this do, in 
remembrance of me. After the same manner also he 
took the cup, when he had supped, saying. This cup 
is the new testament* in my blood; this do ye, as oft 
as ye drink it, in remembrance of me. For as often 
as ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, ye do shew 
the Lord's death till he come." 

* Instead of testament, it would be better, in these passages, to trans- 
late the Greek i'tetS-iiicv by the word covenant. It will be remark- 
ed, that the phraseology of Matthew and Mark, in this place, differs 
a little from that of Luke and Paul; the two former having, **Thls is 
my blood of the new testament," and the two latter; **Thi8 cup is the 
new testament in my blood." Both phrases, however, intend the 
same sentiment, which may be thus expressed; This cup of wine re- 
presents my blood, which is to seal the new coyenant between God 
sfadman. 
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These are the histories which we have of the Last Sup- 
per; and from these it may be clearly proved , that Je« 
BUS laid an injunction on the twelve disciples to repeat 
the ceremony of eating bread and drinking wine in re- 
membrance of him; and also, that the same injunction 
was designed to be obligatory on all his disciples, in 
every succeeding age; in short, that the Lord's Supper 
is an established rite of the Christian religion. 

In the first place, it may be clearly proved from these 
accounts, that our Saviour intended that the disciples 
who were then with him, should repeat the ceremony 
of eating bread, and drinking wine, for the express 
purpose of recalling him vividly to their memories, 
when he should be no more among them. What other 
construction, indeed, can the words be made to bear? 
<^And he took bread, and gave thanks, and brake it, 
and gave unto them, saying, This is my body, which is 
given for you." Thus far, a present action only is de- 
scribed; Jesus broke the bread, and gave it to his dis- 
ciples, that they might eat it at th^i time. But he im- 
mediately adds, "This do, in remembrance of me." 
These words, surely, can have uo relation to ^heir eat- 
ing the bread at that time; for how could they eat it 
in remembrance of him, before he was taken away from 
ttem? We cannot be said to do any thing in remem^ 
brance of our friends, while they are with us, and in 
our sight It is not tiH they have gone to distant re- 
gions, or to the unseen world, that their memory be- 
gins to live and be cherished in our hearts. It was not, 
therefore, till after Jesus had surrendered his life on 
the cross, had ascended to the bosom of his Father, 
and had left his disciples without their master and 
guide, that they could perform any action in remem- 
1* 
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brance of him, and still less, in remembrance of tliat 
sad event, which removed him from their eyes. The 
words are necessarily prospective, they have nothing 
to do with the present, and regard the fiiture alone; 
and if they do not mean, that the twelve were to re- 
peat the form prescribed, I am wholly unable to disco- 
ver any design or meaning in them. It is not even go- 
ing too far to say, that if the disciples did not eat 
bread, and drink wine, in remembrance of their Lord, 
after his death and ascension, they never could have 
obeyed the command, ^^This do in remembrance of 
me," because they could not have obeyed it at the time 
when it was given, when he was alive, and in their 
company. The conclusion is inevitable, that a form 
was then instituted by our Saviour, which his disciples 
were afterward to repeat. 

That the repetition of this form was not to be con- 
fined to one observance, or to any particular period, is 
manifest from a clause in Paul's account, by which we 
are informed that when Jesus gave the cup, he said, 
<^This Ao j^^ 08 oft OB ye drink ity in remembrance of 
me." The phrase "as oft as ye drink it," implies 
that the disciples were to continue the rite indefinitely, 
and perform it frequently; while at the same time it 
leaves them at liberty to determine how frequently the 
performance should take place. 

I shall now proceed to consider the question^ in 
which we of the present day are more especially con- 
cerned. Was it the design of our Saviour, that the ob- 
servance of this rite should be extended beyond his im- 
mediate disciples, and regard all who should ever be, 
or become his followers? Are we, are all Christians, re- 
quired, or are we not required, to eat bread; and driuk 
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wine) at successive and discretionary periods, in re- 
membrance of our Lord? In determining this 9 as well 
as the former question^ we must refer to the Scripture 
histories. 

In the accounts of Matthew and Mark we are inform- 
ed, that the reason which Jesus gave for commanding 
his disciples to drink wine in remembrance of him was, 
that his blood 9 of which it was the representative and 
symbol, was to be '^ shed for fnany;''-^not for them 
alone, but for many, that is, for all who would make 
use of the inestimable advantages, which the death of 
Christ places within our power of application* This 
reason addresses itself to us, with as much force as to 
the apostles. The blood of Christ was shed for us, 
as well as for them. The just one expired on the cross, 
and descended into the tomb, that he might secure, by 
his resurrection, for us, as well as for them, the hope, 
and the pledge, of immortality. Now, if we will re- 
flect, that the above mentioned reason applies equally 
to all Christians, and that the celebration of* the Sup- 
per is not, by the least word or intimation, limited to 
the apostles, the result of our reflections must be, that 
all of us, who call ourselves Christians, are required, 
as positively as they were who sat at the table with 
their master, to eat bread and drink wine, as symbols 
of the body which was broken, and the blood which 
was shed, for all. 

This result will receive confirmation, when we con- 
sider, that our Saviour blessed and distributed the 
bread and wine, while he was keeping the Jewish Pass- 
over with his disciples. This festival commemorated 
the deliverance of the Israelites out of Egypt; and as 
that event was an occasion of lively gratitude to the 
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wrhole Jewish natipDy every individual was required to 
celebrate it, and one generation handed it down to 
another. There is every reason to suppose, from the 
coincidence of circumstances, that Christ in like man- 
ner intended, that every Christian should commemo- 
rate the event, which to every Christian was of infi- 
nite concern; and that no age should cease to commemo- 
rate it, since to all ages it was to extend its influence 
and blessing. 

I regard the forgoing considerations as sufficient 
proof that the Lord's Supper is an instituted rite of 
0VX religion. But if any doubt on the subject should 
remain, it ought to be dispelled by two indisputable 
&cts. The first is, that the Christians of the primi- 
tive age, the cotemporaries, companions^ and converts, 
of the apostles, did actually put the same meaning on 
our Saviour's words, which I have supported as the 
only true one; and that they frequently met together to 
eat bread and drink wine in remembrance of him, and 
in obedience to his command. The second is, that the 
apostle Paul unequivocally asserts, that he was in- 
structed by Jesus himself in the origin and design of 
4iiis ceremony. 

Ample evidence of these facts may be found in the 
ieath and eleventh chapters of Paul's first epistle to 
the Corinthians. They plainly show, in the first place, 
that the primitive Christians did really consider the 
lorm of eating bread, and drinking wine, in remem- 
iirance of Christ, an established rite of the religion 
which tiiey professed, and that they were, accordingly, 
in the constant habit of performing it. What infer- 
ence can be drawn more plainly from the following 
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>irords;* <^The cup of blessing, which we bless, is it not 
the communion of the blood of Christ? The breads 
which we break, is it not the communion of the body 
of Christ? For we, being many, are one bread and one 
body, for we are all partakers of that one blood.'' 
Here we have an unquestionable allusion to the sacra- 
ment of the Supper, as an acknowledged, undoubted ^ 
and universally celebrated, ordinance of Christianity. 
And all the instructions and rebukes of the apostle^ 
in the succeeding chapter, go upon the constant sup- 
position, that they to whom he was writing had been 
long accustomed to the performance of the rite, and 
that they considered it as much a command of the 
Saviour, as they did the injunction to love one another. 
If it was a command to them, it is a command to us; 
for it has been abrogated by no subsequent command^ 
or circumstance. 

In the second place, we have, in the eleventh chap- 
ter, the assertion of an apostle, that Jesus himself 
taught him the manner and the object of this institution. 
<*I have received of the Lord,*' says he, '*that which 
also I delivered unto you." This assertion ought to be 
completely satisfactory and conclusive. If the primi- 
tive Christians had been mistaken in the meaning 
which they attributed to the words of Jesus, those words 
would never have been repeated by Jesus himself, with- 
out an explanation of them, and a correction of the 
error. If Jesus had intended that the twelve disciples 
alone should remember him in the rite of his Supper, 
he would not have enjoined its performance on St. 
Paul, as that apostle was not one of the original disci- 
ples. If St Paul had "received of the Lord" the ordi- 

* Chap. s. verses 16, 17, 
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nance of the Supper^ as one which was to be limited to 
any particular number of communicants whatever , he 
would not have delivered it again to the whole body of 
his - converts. 

Let me now bring together into one view the conclu- 
sions which I have attempted to establish. First, it is 
apparent from the words of our Saviour, which have 
been quoted, that he expected his twelve disciples to 
eat bread and drink wine, at stated periods, purposely 
in remembrance of him, when he should be no longer 
with them. Secondly, there are expressions used by 
our Lord, which obviously intimate his design, that 
this observance should become an established rite of 
his religion, and be celebrated by. all his future disci- 
ples. Thirdly, the coincidence of the transaction in 
season and circumstances- with a Jewish festival war- 
rants a similar inference. Fourthly, the fact that the 
early Christians did really perform such a rite is full 
confirmation of its universal authority. Fifthly, if fur- 
ther confirmation were wanted, it would be furnished 
by the declaration of the apostle Paul, that he received 
the institution from the Master himself^ who confirmed 
from Heaven what he had pronounced while on' eartli. 

Before dismissing this division of our subject, how- 
ever, it will be proper to notice, and to answer, the 
obfecHonSj which have been made to the authority of 
the Lord's Supper. 

It has been asserted by those wha deny that Jesus 
had any intention of instituting such a rite, that the 
first Christians were mistaken in their interpretation of 
his words. This assertion, as it stands by itself, un- 
connected with any arguments, has been already suffi- 
/Jentl/ answered by the fact, that our Saviour, in his 
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coknmunication to the apostle of the Gentiles, took no 
notice of any such misapprehension; which he certainly 
would have done, had it existed. 

But, in support of the assumption, it has been said, 
that no command is implied in the phrase, as oft aa ye 
drink it, and therefore no obedience could be expected* 
There seems to me to be no force in this argument, 
whatever. If the observance of the rite was meant to 
be entirely optional, the phrase would have beeoi 
**Thi3 do ye, if ever ye should drink it,'*^ or something 
to the same effect. But the other mode of expression, 
<<as oft as ye drink it," plainly implies a confident ex- 
pectation that they would perform the rite, and that 
frequently. 

Another objection which has been advanced is, that 
as much reason exists for observing the washing of one 
another^ s feet, as an instituted rite of our religion, as 
for partaking of bread and wine. It is urged that the 
action of Jesus, in washing his disciples' feet, as re- 
corded in the thirteenth chapter of John, was accom- 
panied with as remarkable circumstances, and as strong 
injunctions, as those which attended his celebration of 
the Paschal Supper; that each step of the transaction 
is as carefully particularized, such as his laying by his 
garments, girding himself with a towel, pouring out 
the water, washing their feet, and wiping them; and 
that the injunction, "If I, your lord and master, have 
washed your feet, ye ought also to wash one another's 
feet," is as forcible as that conveyed in the words, 
'•Do this in remembrance of me."* 

• These objections are chiefly mad6 by the Quakers, See the thir- 
teenth Proposition of Barclay's Apology. 
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N0W9 if this were all true, what would the objectioD, 
in its utmost force and extent, prove? That we were 
wrong in repeating one of the ceremonies? Not so; but 
that we came short of our duty in not repeating the 
9ther, It would not prove that we observed a form, 
which was not a commanded rite of our religion, but 
that we omitted the observance of one, which was so. 

An examination of this argument, however, with the 
circumstances on which it is founded, will show it to 
be destitute of importance. There is nothing in the 
course of the transaction in question, which would lead 
the reader to suppose, that our Saviour expected his 
disciples to wash one another's feet, as a stated and 
ritual practice. Neither is there anj positive command 
connected with the action. <^After he had washed their 
feet, and had taken his garments, and was set down 
again, he said unto them. Know ye what I have done 
unto you? Ye call me Master and Lord, and ye say 
well; for so I am. If I then, your Lord and Master, 
have washed your feet, ye also ought to wash one ano- 
ther's feet For I have given you an example^ that ye 
•hould do as I have done to you. Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, the servant is not greater than his lord; nei- 
ther he that is sent greater than he that sent him." 
The meaning of this is obvious enough. The whole 
occurrence, especially when it is taken in connexion 
with the words of Jesus, has the air of a symbolical 
action, performed to inculcate and impress an impor- 
tant practical duty. It was the intention of our Saviour 
to recommend to his disciples the rirtues of mutual 
kindness, respect, forbearance, and humility. He 
did this most eifectuaily, by performing for them an 
ottce^ which was usually the task of a menial; and by 
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lenforcing on their minds the striking consideration, 
that if he, their lord and master, exhibited such a proof 
of condescension, thej ought surely to follow his exam- 
ple toward their equals, and exercise the same gentle 
and lowly temper in their intercourse with each other. 
His example, in this respect, was no authority for a 
religious ceremony, simply because he did not teach 
his disciples so to regard it. He performed the action, 
not for the purpose of commanding its repetition, but 
of taking occasion to explain its moral design; not to 
institute a rite, but to inculcate a Christian temper 
and duty. ^^Do this in remembrance of me," is a posi- 
tive command to perform an action, which, in itself, 
would indicate no particular moral disposition. ^'Ye 
also ought to wash one another's feet," is the recom- 
mendation of an action, which, like many#>thers of a 
similar nature, would be a proof of an amiable temper, 
and a good heart. 

There remains a consideration, which will easily de- 
cide the question, if there should still anyquestij^n 
^xist on the subject. We have not the least M^^ that 
the primitive Christians ever observed such a rite as 
that of washing one another's feet. If they had failed 
in their duty in this respect, it is most reasonable to 
suppose, that in the instructions given by our Saviour 
to St Paul, he would, while sanctioning the observance 
of one rite, have explained his intentions with regard to 
the other. 

As the objections which have been stated, therefore, 
appear to have no force, the arguments for the authority 
of the Lord's Supper remain unaffected. 
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Unreasonableness of excessive worldly Anxiety^ 

There is hardly any practical error to which we are 
more exposed from the circumstances of our present 
condition 9 than a spirit of undue solicitude in regard 
to future trials. We know that we live in a world, 
which is often darkened by clouds, and agitated by tem- 
pests of affliction; and our past experience has told us 
that we, as well as others, must lodk for a share in hu- 
man calamity. Hence it is, that we too naturally yield 
to a distrustful and anxious concern for the future; and 
to the trials which we actually receive from the hand 
of Providence, we add innumerable others of our own 
creation. We are not indeed required to shut our 
eyes on the calamities which threaten us, or to suppose 
that any coil&dence which we can repose in the care 
and goodness of our heavenly Father, can for a moment, 
supersede the necessity of our own exertions; on the 
contrary, it is our duty to exercise a prudent foresight, 
aM to Jij^eavour by all proper means to avert the evils 
which ^l^^pprehend. But after all, our duty, our hap- 
piness require, that we should not be unduly solicitous 
about the result. After using all the means which Pro- 
vidence has put within our power, we are submissively 
to leave the event with God. 

One consideration which shows the folly of excessive 
anxiety concerning the future is, that every day has 
trials enough of its own. Whatever may be our con- 
dition in life, it is perfectly vain to think of avoiding 
trials; and it is not improbable that they are distribut- 
ed among mankind with much more equality than is of- 
ten imagined. You are a poor man, and look perhaps 
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with an envious eye on the condition of your rich neigh- 
bour, who, you are ready to imagine, moyes in a circle 
so much above you, that he breathes only the atmos- 
phere of peace and joy. But it is not improbable, if 
you could know the whole of the case, that you might 
think it a hard bargain, on your part, to exchange your 
situation, with all its inconveniences, for his, with all 
its splendour. Perhaps the world may see the worst 
of your case; but in hisj amidst all the pomp and show 
of wealth, there may be concealed a worm, a canker 
corroding at the heart, which makes even his riches a 
burden to him. But however this may be, it is certain 
that no situation in life can exempt us from trials; and 
not only so, but these trials recur frequently, and are 
interwoven with the experience of every day. Perhaps 
there is not a day of your life in which every thing 
moves onward exactly as you could wish; some disap- 
pointment, or cross, or change of circumstances oc- 
curs, so trifling, or so common, it may be, that you do 
not remember it, which is calculated to wound, or irri- 
tate, or disturb your feelings. Now then, as each day 
brings with it its own peculiar trials, it is unwise to 
increase them by anticipating others which are future. 
Every day has enough .of its own, as many as we shall 
be like to bear, either with patience or profit. 

Another reason why this excessive anxiety should 
not be indulged is, that it prevents us from profiting, 
either by the afilictions which we suffer, or those which 
we anticipate. The design of every afflictive dispen- 
sation is to do us good, to impress us more deeply with 
a sense of our dependence, and to advance our pre- 
paration for heaven. But in order to the accomplish- 
ment of this benevolent purpose, it is necessary that 
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we should co-operate with the providence of Grod^ in 
the use of those means, which he has prescribed. We 
are to examine our own hearts, and endeavour to as- 
certain what errors we indulge, which need to be cor- 
rected; we are to feel and acknowledge that our afflic- 
tions are most richly deserved, and endeavour to re- 
verence and adore the hand, by which they are laid 
upon us. Above all, we are to pray fervently that they 
may be accompanied by a divine influence, and may 
produce in our hearts and lives the peaceable fruits of 
righteousness. But who does not see that all this is 
totally inconsistent with that excessively anxious state 
of mind which we are contemplating? The person who 
indulges it cannot possibly be in a situation to profit by 
present trials; for his mind, when it shmtld be employ- 
ed in learning the lessons which God is teaching him 
bypassing dispensations, is engrossed by gloomy fore- 
bodings, either of real or imaginary future afflictions.. 

Nor does this state of undue solicitude prepare him 
who is the subject of it for the trials which he antici- 
pates, even admitting them to be real. On the contra- 
ry, it is fitted to destroy his fortitude, to weaken his 
resolution, and to relax all the energies of his mind to 
such a degree, as almost of course to defeat the gra* 
cious designs of Providence in his affliction. 

A third reason why the extreme anxiety of which we 
have spoken should not be indulged is, that it implies a 
distrust of the providence of God. What if we are to 
be the subjects of severe and overwhelming aQiction? 
Do we not believe that every circumstance of our con- 
dition i^ shaped and ordered by an infinitely wise and 
righteous Providence; and that the designs of that Pro- 
vidence towards us are only merciful? What if the 
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companion of your bosom , or the »taff of jonr decIiA- 
mg years seems likely to be taken from you? Is it not 
your duty to recognize the providence of Gk>d in this 
dispensation, and to improve it as a chastisement from 
hit hand? Why then allow yourself to be unduly 
anxious in regard to an event which you cannot control , 
and which you may be certain will be directed by infi- 
nite wisdom for some benevolent purpose? The lan- 
guage of this spirit is, that we have not sufficient con- 
fidence in our heavenly Father to commit the ordering 
of our lot to him; it implies a distrust either of his pow- 
er, or his wisdom, or his faithfulness* I need not say 
how entirely inconsistent snch a spirit is with that hum- 
ble and submissive temper, which always ought, and 
always does, in a greater or less degree, characterize 
the child of God* 

Again, an unduly anxious spirit in regard to the fu- 
ture is not to be justified, because it not only renders 
ourselves unhappy, but poisons the enjoyment of those 
around us; and moreover, it imposes a check upon our 
usefulness in society. We are all bound to do what 
we can for the promotion of each other's happiness; but 
the person who is forever indulging gloomy forebodings 
with respect to the future, and anticipating every evil 
which is within the range of possibility, is sure to dif- 
fuse something of the coldness and melancholy of his 
awn feelings through the whole circle in which he 
moves. It is hardly possible to be continually in the 
company of a man of this character, and maintain that 
serenity of mind, which is so important to the faithful 
discharge of our duty. Moreover, the person in ques- 
tion imposes an effectual bar to his own usefnlness. 
Iffot only doea this complaining temper render him un- 
5* 
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fit for many of the duties of life, but it is so manifest^ 
1 J contrary to the spirit of the gospel , that it must de- 
tract greatly from the influence even of his good exam- 
ple. If we may suppose the case that he is in other re- 
spects an exemplary Christian, still this will be a blot 
upon his character which the world will not overlook, 
and which will cast into the shade many bright and ex- 
cellent qualities. Whether therefore, we consider its 
influence upon himself, or the world around him, we 
see that it is in both respects equally to be deprecated. 
We are also forbidden to be unduly anxious concern- 
ing the future by the consideration that such a temper 
is fatal to the spirit of devotion. In order that we may 
be in a proper frame tor communion with God, it is 
necessary that our minds should be calm and peaceful; 
that we should be able to exclude the cares of the 
world which more immediately press upon us; and 
much more, that we should restrain our thoughts from 
an impatient and anxious anticipation of future evils^ 
Moreover, one of the very first impressions to whick 
the soul should surrender itself in a season of devotion^ 
is that of entire submission to the divine will; in pros* 
trating ourselves before the Majesty of heaven we do 
virtually commit all our concerns to the disposal of 
God, and profess our confidence in his righteous go- 
vernment But how can a. person, whose mind is per- 
petually harassed by gloomy anticipations, approach 
acceptably the presence of Jehovah? If he attempts to 
collect his thoughts, and fix them on the great object 
of worship, he will find the effort almost as vain as if 
he were to try to confine the wind. If he ventures with 
his lips to profess his confidence in the Divine govern- 
ment, he is admonished of a most melancholy discord-; 
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ance between his language and his feelings, which he 
knows cannot escape the observation of the heart- 
searching God. In short, it is in vain for a person, who 
is under the influence of this spirit, to think of bring- 
ing an acceptable offering to the throne of mercj. At 
best, it will be a partial, a divided sacrifice. There 
will be wanting that composure and solemnity of mind, 
that deep impression of divine things, and above all, 
that submissive and childlike temper which is absolntel j 
essential to a gracious acceptance. 

Let it be remembered too, as another reason why we 
should guard against an undue solicitude concerning 
the trials of life, that these trials will soon be over. ^^Vor 
what is jour life? It is even a vapour, that appeareth 
for a little while, and then vanisheth awaj." Even if 
your life is filled up with afflictions, yet, after all, it is 
80 short that it seems unworthy of an immortal mind 
to be greatly troubled in regard to it It may be that 
a few years, or even a few days, will bring it to its close; 
but if it should be protracted to the remotest period, 
the moment of its termination will soon be here. Sup- 
pose then, what is the most unfavourable that can be 
supposed in regard to it, that your future days are to 
be one continued scene of trouble; that the grave is at 
short intervals to open and receive the friends who are 
nearest to your heart; that you are to be afflicted with 
a most grievous malady, and never again to enjoy the 
blessing of health; that you are to be deserted by your 
friends, and left alone to contend with the caprice, 
and ingratitude, and cruelty, of the world. Suppose all 
this, I say, and what is the amount of it? Why sim- 
ply, that this momentary period of your existence is 
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to he filled up with trouble, and then, if it be not 
jQur own fault, you are to enter an eternity of bound- 
less joy. Yes, Christians, this life is too transitory, 
^po much like a dream of the night, to warrant much 
anxiety in regard to our lot, while we continue in it« 
If God is pleased to grant us a comparatively happy 
lot, it becomes us to rejoice with gratitude in the bless- 
ings of his providence; and if he is pleased to plant 
thorns in every step pf our path, it will be but a little 
while before we shall have reached its utmost limit. 

And finally, why should we be anxious for the trials 
of life, when we know that they are designed to pre- 
pare us fi>r heaven? All the discipline of God towarda 
his children is ^ntei^ded to make them better, to refine 
and exalt their graces, and to prepare them for a high- 
er seat in glory. How unbecoming then is it to repine 
against the dispensations of heaven, when those dis- 
pensations are intended for our benefit? They may be, 
indeed they often are, mysterious, but can we not 
confide in the promise of God, that whatever of dark- 
ness may rest over them at present, we shall finally be 
satisfied that they were working for us an exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory? There are not improba- 
bly thousands of redeemed saints on Mount Zion above, 
who look back with unutterable joy to scenes of afflic- 
tion, which once broke their hearts; and connect with 
ihose ficenes some of the purest and holiest notes of 
praise, which now flow from their golden harps. Let 
us, therefore, while we scjoufn in this world of com- 
parative darkness, be contented to bear the trials of li& 
with patience, resting in the promise of God, that all 
things shall work together for good, and lookug for- 
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ward to that world, where we shall see as we are 
seen) and where the plan of Providence will unfold 
to our enraptured view, in all its perfection and glory 
forever. 

B. 



Tokration and Liberty of Opinion. 

From the Preface to Bishop Watson's Theological Traoti. 

We live in a dissolute but enlightened age; the re- 
straints of our religion are ill suited to the profligacy 
of our manners; and men are soon induced to believe 
that system to be false, which we wish to find so; that 
knowledge, moreover, which spurns with contempt the 
illusions of fanaticism and the tyranny of superstition, 
is often unhappily misemployed, in magnifying every 
little difficulty attending the proof of the truth of Chris« 
tianity, into an irrefragable ailment of its falsehood* 
The Christian religion has nothing to apprehend from 
the strictest investigation of the most learned of its 
adversaries; it suffers only from the misconceptions of 
sciolists, and silly pretenders to superior wisdom; a 
little learning is far more dangerous to the faith of 
those who possess it, than ignorance itself. Some, I 
know, affect to believe, that as the restoration of let- 
ters was ruinous to the Romish religion, so the fur- 
ther cultivation of them will be subversive of Christi- 
anity itself; of this there is no danger. It may be 
subversive of persecutions, of anathemas, of ecclesi- 
astical domination over God's heritage, of all the silly 
outworks which the pride, the superstition, the knavery 
pf mankiud have erected around the citadel of our faith; 
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but the citadel itself is founded on a rock, the gates of 
hell cannot prevail against it, its master-builder is 
Ood; its beauty will be found ineffable, and its strength 
impregnable, when it shall be freed from the frippery of 
human ornaments, and cleared from the rubbish of hu- 
man bulwarks. 

It is no small part of the province of a teacher of 
Christianity, to distinguish between the word of God, 
and the additions which men have made to it The ob- 
jections of unbelievers are frequently levelled against 
what is not Christianity, but mere human system; and 
he will be best able to defend the former, who is least 
studious to support the airy pretensions of the latter. 
The effect of established systems in obstructing truthi 
is to the last degree deplorable; every one sees it in 
other churches, but scarcely any one suspects it in his 
own. Calvin, I question not, thought it almost impos- 
sible that the Scriptures could ever have been so far per- 
verted as to afford the Romanists any handle for their 
doctrine of transubstantiation, or that the understanding 
of any human being could have been so far debased, or 
rather so utterly annihilated, as to believe in it for a 
moment; yet this same Calvin followed St. Augustine 
in the doctrine of absolute personal reprobation and 
election, inculcating it as a fundamental article of 
faith, with nearly the same unchristian zeal, which in- 
fatuated him when he fastened Servetus to the stake. 
A thousand instances of this blind attachment to sys- 
tem might be taken from the ecclesiastical history of 
every century; indeed the whole of it is little more 
than the history of the struggles of different sects to 
overturn the systems of others, in order to build up 
lAe/r own; and the great lesson which every sect, and 
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«v6ry individual of every sect, ought to learn from its 
perusal, is*— Moderation. 

Want of genuine moderation towards those who dif* 
fer from us in religious opinions, seems to be the most 
unaccountable thing in the world. Every man, who 
has any religion at all, feels within himself a stronger 
motive to judge right, than you can possibly suggest 
to him; and, if he judges wrong, what is that to you? 
To his own master he standeth or falleth; his wrong 
judgment may aifect his own salvation, it cannot affect 
yours; for, in the words of Tertullian, nee alii obeii 
out prodest alterius religio. This you must admit, un- 
less you think it your duty to instruct him; but instruc- 
tion may be given with moderation; and considering 
that the Bible is as open to him as it is to you, you 
ought not to be over certain that it is your duty to presB 
your instruction upon him; for what is, ordinarily 
speaking, your instruction, but an attempt to bring 
him over to your opinion? This principle should be 
received with great caution, or it may do much mis- 
chief; for it is on this principle that the Roman Catho-> 
lies light up the fires of the inquisition, and compass 
sea and land to make a proselyte — a proselyte! to what 
we Protestants believe to be the delusion of Satan, the- 
very canker of Christianity, the grand apostasy from 
the Gospel foretold by St Paul. The Catholics how- 
ever in this point act consistently; for, believing in the 
infallibility of their church, they have a plea for their 
zeal in bringing every one within its pale, which can 
never be urged by Protestants, with any shadow of 
justice and propriety. 

There are many questions in divinity, in the investi- 
gating of which the mind fluctuates with an irksome 
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uncertainty, unable to perceive such a preponderance 
of argument as will warrant it in embracing as true, 
either the one side or the other. This hesitation arises, 
in many cases, from our not understanding the full 
meaning of the language, be it common or figurative, 
in which a doctrine is revealed. In some, it proceeds 
from our attempting to apprehend definitely, what is 
expressed indeterminately, or clearly, what God hath 
not thought proper clearly to reveal; in others, it is to 
be attributed to an indecision of temper, to which some 
men are peculiarly subject; but let it originate from what 
cause it may, it is far more tolerable than an arrogant 
temerity of judgment. A suspicion of fallibility would 
have been an usefiil principle to the professors of Chris- 
tianity in every age; it would have choaked the spirit 
of persetution in its birth, and have rendered not only 
the church of Rome, but every church in Christendom, 
more shy of assuming to itself the proud title of Or- 
thodox, and of branding every other with the oppro- 
brious one of Heterodox, than any of them have hither- 
to been. 

There are, you will say, doubtless, some fundamen- 
tal doctrines in Christianity. Paul, the Apostle, has 
laid down one foundation; and he tells us, that other 
foundation can no man lay^ than that is laid, which is 
Jesus f the Christ. But this proposition, Jesus is the 
Messiah, includes, you will reply, several others, 
which are equally true. I acknowledge that it does so; 
and it is every man's duty to search the Scriptures, 
that he may know what those truths are; but I do not 
conceive it to be any man's duty to anathematize those , 
who cannot subscribe to his catalogue of fundamental 
Christian verities. That man is not to b^ esteemed an 
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Atheist, who acknowledges the existence of a God, the 
Creator of the universe, though he cannot assent to all 
the truths of natural religion, which other men may un- 
dertake to deduce from that principle; nor is he to be 
esteemed a Deist, who acknowledges that Jesus of Na- 
zareth is indeed the Christy the Samour of the worlds 
though he cannot assent to all the truths of revealed re- 
ligion, which other men may think themselves warrant- 
ed in deducing from thence. Still you will probably 
rejoin, there must be many truths in the Christian reli- 
^on, concerning which no one ought to hesitate, inas- 
much as, without a belief in them, he cannot be reputed 
a Christian. Reputed! by whom? By Jesus Christ his 
Lord and his 6od» or by you? Rash exposutors of points 
of doubtful disputation; intolerant fabricators of meta^* 
physical creeds, and incongruous systems of theology! 
Do you undertake to measure the extent of any man's 
understanding, except your own; to estimate the 
strength and origin of his habits of thinking; to appre« 
ciate his merit or demerit in the use of the talent which 
God has given him, so as unerringly to pronounce that 
the belief of this or that doctrine is necessary to his 
salvation? It is undoubtedly necessary to yours, if you 
are persuaded that it comes from God; but you take 
too much upon you, when you erect yourself into an 
infallible judge of truth and falsehood. 

We, as Christians, are under no uncertainty as to 
the being of a God; as to his moral government of the 
"world; its to the terms on which sinners may be recon- 
ciled to him; as to the redemption thai is in Jesus Christ; 
as to a resurrection from the dead; as to a future state 
of retribution; nor with respect to other important 
questions^ concerniiig which the wi^^tVi^th&w ^^n\.^- 
S 
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sophers were either wholly ignorant^ or had no settledf 
notions. But there are other subjects on which the 
Academicorum t^rdxn may be admitted, I apprehend , 
without injuring the foundations of our religion; such 
are the questions which relate to the power of evil spi- 
rits to suspend the laws of nature, or to actuate the 
minds of men; to the materiality or immateriality of 
the human soul; the state of the dead before the gene- 
ral resurrection; the resurrection ot the same body; the 
duration of future punishments; and many others of 
the same kind. Some one will think that I here speak 
too freely, and accuse me, probably, as an encourag- 
er of sceptical and latitudinarian principles. What! 
Shall the church of Christ never be freed from the nar- 
row-minded contentions of bigots; from the insults of 
men who know not what spirit they are of, when they 
would stint the Omnipotent in the exercise of his mer- 
cy, and bar the doors of heaven against every sect but 
their own? Shall we never learn to think more humbly 
of ourselves, and less despicably of others; to believe 
that the Father of the universe accommodates not his 
judgments to the wretched wranglings of pedantic the- 
ologues; but that every one, who, with an honest in- 
tention, and to the best of his ability seeketh the truth, 
whether he findeth it or not, and worketh righteous- 
ness, will be accepted of him? 

I have no regard for latitudinarian principles, nor 
for any principles, but the principles of truth; and truth 
every man must endeavour to. investigate for himself; 
and, ordinarily speaking, he will be most successful 
in his endeavours, who examines, with candour and 
care, what can be urged on each side of a greatly con- 
troverted question. This soTt of exsLmuLatvoa may^ in 
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«ome instances, produce a doubt, a hesitation, a diffi- 
dent suspension of judgment; but it will at the same 
time produce mutual forbearance and good temper to- 
wards those who differ from us; our charity will be 
enlarged, as our understanding is improved. Partial 
examination is the parent of pertinacity of opinion; and 
a froward propensity to be angry with those who ques- 
tion the validity of our principles, or deny the justness 
of our conclusions, in any matter respecting philoso- 
phy, policy, or religion, is an infallible mark of preju- 
dice; of our having grounded our opinions on fashion, 
fancy, interest; on the unexamined tenets of our fami- 
ly, sect, or party; on any thing rather than on the solid 
foundation of cool and dispassionate reasoning, lliacoi 
intra muros peccatur et extra. Churchmen as well as 
dissenters, and dissenters as well as churchmen, are 
apt to give a degree of assent to opinions beyond what 
they can give a reason for; this is the very essence of 
prejudice; it is difficult for any man entirely to divest 
himself of all prejudice, but he may surely take care 
that it be not accompanied with an uncharitable pro- 
pensity to stigmatize with reproachful appellations, 
those who cannot measure the rectitude of the Divine 
dispensations by his rule, nor seek their way to hea- 
ven, by insisting on the path which he, in his over- 
weening wisdom, has arrogantly prescribed as the only 
one which can lead men thither. 

This intolerant spirit has abated much of its violence 
in the course of this century amongst ourselves; we 
pray to God that it may be utterly extinguished in 
every part of Christendom, and that the true spirit of 
Christianity, which is the spirit of meekness, peace, 
and love, may be introduced in its stead. If different 
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men, in carefully and conscientiouslj examining the 
Scriptures, should arrive at different conclusions, eyen 
on points of the last importance; we trust that God, whd 
alone knows what every man is capable of, will be mer. 
ciful to him that is in error. We trust that he will par- 
don the Unitarian, if he be in an error, because he hat 
fallen into it from the dread of becoming an idolater, 
of giving that glory to another which he conceives to 
be due to God alone. If the worshipper of Jesus Christ 
be in an errw, we trust that God will pardon his mis** 
take, because he has fallen into it from a dread of dis- 
obeying what he conceives to be revt(ded concerning 
&e nature of the Son, or commanded concerning the 
honour to be given him. Both are actuated by thcf^ 
same principle— THE FEAR OF GOD; and, thougb 
that principle impels them into different roads, it \a 
dur hope and belief, that, if they add to their faithf 
charity, they will meet in heaven. If any one thinktf 
differently on the subject, I will have no contentionf 
with him; for I feel no disposition to proselyte others 
to any opinion of mine; esteeming it a duty to speak 
what I think, I have no scruple in doing that; but to 
do more is to affect a tyranny over other men's minds; 
it is to encounter not only the reason, but the passions, 
prejudices, and interests of mankind; it is to engage in 
a conflict, in which Christian charity seldom escapes 
unhurt on either side. 
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We regard the third number of this work, which is 
Qow before the public, as equal in interest to either 
of the two preceding. It comprises IVhithy'^s iMt 
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Thoughts^ and Bithop Harems Letter im the DiffleultieM 
and Discouragements which attend the Study of the 
Scriptures. 

The foimer work has long been esteemed, bj those 
who have been able to obtain it, for its remarkable can- 
dour and moderation, as well as for its learning, and 
its strength of argument. Owing, however, partly to 
the extreme plainness of the stjle, partly to the want 
of significant <iiyisions of its subjects, partly to the 
abundance of Its learning, and partly perhaps to the 
nature of the sentiments avowed, its editions have been 
few, its circulation has been confined, and it has been 
rarely that a copy of it appeared to gratify the search 
of the student. On these accounts we were glad to see 
it republished in the present Collection; and we are of 
opinion that the thanks of every reader are due to Mr. 
Sparks, for so greatly facilitating its perusal, by divi- 
ding it into sections with appropriate heads. This ser- 
vice can be duly estimated by those, who know how ex- 
cessively wearisome it is to plod along through a book, 
which requires entire application of the mind, without 
coming to any resting place, or receiving any intima- 
tion concerning the way which remains before them. 
It is like taravelling through a strange country, where 
there are neither inns, milestones, nor guideboards; 
where the traveller must pitch his own tent, light his 
own fire, reckon his own distance, and find out his 
road by himself. As small a matter as it may appear, 
we have not the least doubt, that the practice of divi- 
ding books into sections and chapters is one of the 
greatest exciting aids to the general diffusion of know- 
ledge. We are pretty sure, that in case this expedient 
wrere never employed^ Hitre would not be half the num- 
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Round a vaster Sun. 

^<Our Father who art in Heavea.*' 

In all these worlds^ illamining and illttiiiinedy 
Dwell Spirits 9 in powers unequal , and in forms; 
But all believe in God, in Gk>d rqoice* 
^^Hallowed be thy name." 

He the high exalted One, 

"Who alone can wholly know hioMelfy 

IfVhollj in himself rejoice. 

Formed the proposed design 

For the bliss of all who inhafbit his worlds. 

*^¥oT us may thy kingdom come." 

Well for them, that He, not they. 

Ordered the present for them, and the future; 

Well for them, well! 

Well too for us! 

<<Thy will be done 

<<0n earth, as it is in Heaven." 

He lifts with the stalk the ear on high; 

Ripens the golden apple, the purple grape; 

Feeds on the hillock the lamb, the roe in the forest; 

And yet his thunder rolls along; 

And the hailstone destroyeth 

On the stalk, on the branch, on the hill^ and in the 

forest 
<<6ive us this day ow daily bread." 

Can it be, that high o'er tiie thunder's pathy 
Sinners too^ and mortals exist? 
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ber of readers, even of novels and romances, tiiat tiieiie 

is at present 

Whitby's Last Thoughts are the matured convictions 
of a man, whose researches had produced a change in 
his religious belief, and whose candour and singleness 
of heart prompted an avowal of the change to the 
world. His Commentary on the New Testament haa 
been before the public more than a century, and it is 
slill considered one of the best which we have. Wben 
he published it, he was a believer in the doctrine of the 
Trinity, as many passages will show; but he afterwards 
was persuaded of the erroneousness of his sentiments, 
and was not backward in producing his arguments for 
what appeared to him a sounder faith. Let any one, 
therefore, who would support a belief in the Trinity by 
the authority of Whitby's Commentary, turn to the 
Last, and as we should say, better Thoughts, ^ the 
same writer, and see whether a contrary doctrine is not 
more powerfully supported there. 

Hare's Letter has been pronounced the best pece of 
irony in the language; and, being of a mw^ popular 
character, is better known than its companion in this 
number, the work of Whitby. 



A PSALM. 

Tramlated from ESopstock 

Round planets wander moons; 

Planets round suns; 

The armies of the suns do wander 
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Round a vaster Sun. 

^<Our Father who art in HcavcB.** 

In all these worlds, iUamining and illmninedy 
Dwell Spirits, in powers unequal, and in fomu; 
But all believe in God, in God rejoice* 
'^Hallowed be thy name." 

He the high exalted One, 

Who alone can wholly know himself, 

"Wholly in himself rejoice, 

Formed the proposed design 

For the bliss of all who inhabit his worlds. 

<<For us may thy Idngdom come." 

Well for them, that Hb, not they. 

Ordered the present for them, and the feture; 

Well for them, well! 

Well too for us! 

<<Thy will be done 

<<0n earth, as it is in Heaven." 

He lifts with the stalk the ear on high; 

Ripens the golden apple, tiie purple grape; 

Feeds on the hillock the lamb, the roe in the forest; 

And yet his thunder rolls along; 

And the hailstone destroyeth 

On the stalk, on the branch, on the hill, and in the 

forest. 
<<Give us this day ow daily bread.'' 

Can it be, that hi^ o'ot the thunder's path, 
Sinners too, and mortals ezistf 



CS Plainness of the Christian Dottrints* 

That there the friend is changed to a foe? 
And friends in death's division part? 
<*Forgive us our guilt, 
**As we forgive our debtors.^' 

Various paths conduct to the lofty end, 

On to felicity. 

Some of them bend through solitudes,—- 

Yet even in them there gushes a spring of joy, 

And tiie thirsty refreshes. 

^^Lead us not into temptation, 

^*But deliver us from (evil.** 

Worship to Thee, by whom the vaster sun 

IVith suns, and planets, and moons, was surrounded; 

Who spirits created; 

Their happiness ordered; 

The ear doth uplift; 

Who commandeth death; 

To the end through solitudes leadeth, refreshing the 

wanderer; 
Worship to Thee! 

^<For thine is the power, and the kingdom, 
•^^And the glory. Amen.'* 



Flainness of the Christian Doctrines. 

From Whitby's Last Thoughts. 

Now, from this principle, that a rule prescribed by 
an all wise God, to teach the most simple, rude, and 
ignorant, as well as the wise and prudent, what is ne- 
cessary for them to believe, and do, in order to salva- 
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ftoD, must be plain, and easy to be understood, by the 
most simple and illiterate, it follows, 

First, That it is' repugnant to the wisdom of God, 
id require any thing as necessary to be believed, which 
is dubious, and obscure in Scripture; since that would 
be to propound that as a means for obtaining an end^ 
which he knew to be insufficient to obtain it; it bein|^ 
certain, that what is dubious and obscure in Scripture^ 
cannot afford us a* certain knowledge of our duty. 

SsooNDLT, It also seems repugnant to the goodiiea# 
of Gody to perplex^ and-oonfound weak minds with suoIp 
subttlties, for the knowled^ of which he has not givew 
th^m suitable qualifications. Seeing, as 8t. Paul ob- 
aerves, ^^God acoepteth, according to what a man hatliP 
and' not according. to that he hath, not." 2 Cor. viii. lft» 
Now it is evident, from the continual clashings of our 
most learned divines about these subtiltie», that the il« 
literate can have no certain knowledge of the troth ott 
jMsehood of them. 

Thirdly, It seemeth inconsistent with thejustiei» 
and righteousness of God> to require any man to be* 
lieve what he does not, and cannot, understand; for no 
man can be said to believe, that is, assent to, what he 
does not understand; because assent is an act of the 
understanding, and we must understand the meaning 
of every term in a proposition, before we can assent ta 
it, or dissent from it; for words of which we do not un* 
derstand the meaning, are the same to us as if they had 
no signification at all. A righteous God puts upon n» 
man the Egyptian task, <^of making brick without 
straw," nor requires any thing of us in order to our 
salvation, which we cannot perform; that being in efiect 
to require impossible conditio&a of salvaticm from us. ; 
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Unitarian Fund Society. 

For several years past, a Society has been in exten* 
sive operation in England , called the Unitarian Fund* 
A separate journal of its proceedings has lately been 
commenced, which is usually prefixed to the respec* 
tive numbers of the Monthly Repository, and denomi- 
nated the Unitarian Fund Register. 

The purposes of this Society, as expressed in its last 
Report, are to provide and assist missionary labours; to 
encourage village preaching, and lectures by ministers 
resident in the neighbourhood; to assist particular con- 
gregations; to aid in the distribution of tracts; and to 
keep up foreign correspondence and co-operation. Mr. 
Richard Wright, to whom the cause of Unitarianism 
ewes so much, has been employed as a missionary for 
the last twelve years under the patronage of the Soci- 
ety. His success has been great, and numerous con- 
gregations have been collected by his preaching. Several 
other missionaries, also> have rendered distinguished 
services. 

By the liberality of numerous contributors, the funds 
of the Society are ample, and they seem to be appro- 
priated with discretion and generosity. Many small 
congregations receive from them essential aid. A grant 
of one hundred pounds sterling is allowed annually to 
William Roberts, the native Unitarian preacher at Ma- 
dras. This is applied to defray the expenses of public 
worship^ schools, and printing. In a letter, Roberts 
mentions the works, which he had prepared for the 
press, as follows. A Collection of Texts containing 
the Principal Doctrines and Duties of Religion; One 
Hundred and Fifteen Questions to the Roman Cathe^ 
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lies; A Dialogue between an Idolist and a Worshipper 
of God; Heathenism Weighed, in Verse and Prose; 
Corruptions of Christianity The Worship of the Holy 
Scriptures contrasted with the Worship of the Church 
of England; A Dialogue between a Trinitarian and 
Unitarian on the principal Texts of Scripture, which 
are thought to support the Doctrine of the Trinity; 
Notes on the Gospels and Acts. These works are 
written in the language of the natives, and are chiefly 
designed for the benefit of Roberts's congregation. 



Scripture Lessons* 

W. B. FowLE, of Boston, has published a Selection 
from the Old and New Testament, for the use of 
schools, which we think admirably well adapted to its 
purpose. It is an improvement on a Selection, already 
well known. The most striking and intelligible por- 
tions of Scripture are brought together, and arranged 
under three parts; the first, containing Historical Se- 
lections from the Old Testament; the second. Lessons 
on our duty toward God and man, from various parts 
of the Scriptures; and the third. Selections from the 
Evangelists and Acts of the Apostles. 

Installation at Medford, 

On Wednesday, the ninth of July last, the Rev. An- 
drew Bigelow was installed over the Congregational 
Society in Medford, as successor to the late Dr. Osgood. 
The services on this occasion were as follows. Intro- 
ductory prayer by Rev. Charles Brooks, of Hingham; 
Sermon by Rev. Dr. Bancroft, of Worceatfer; Pta.^^^ 
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sophers were either wholly ignorant, or had no settled 
notions. But there are other subjects on which the 
Acadendcorum tTrox^i may be admitted, I apprehend, 
without injuring the foundations of our religion; such 
are the questions which relate to the power of evil spi- 
rits to suspend the laws of nature, or to actuate the 
minds of men; to the materiality or immateriality of 
the human soul; the state of the dead before the gene- 
ral resurrection; the resurrection ot the same body; the 
duration of future punishments; and many others of 
the same kind. Some one will think that I here speak 
too freely, and accuse me, probably, as an encourag- 
er of sceptical and latitudinarian principles. What! 
Shall the church of Christ never be freed from the nar- 
row-minded contentions of bigots; from the insults of 
men who know not what spirit they are of, when they 
would stint the Omnipotent in the exercise of his mer- 
cy, and bar the doors of heaven against every sect but 
their own? Shall we never learn to think more humbly 
of ourselves, and less despicably of others; to believe 
that the Father of the universe accommodates not his 
judgments to the wretched wranglings of pedantic the- 
ologues; but that every one, who, with an honest in- 
tention, and to the best of his ability seeketh the truth, 
whether he findeth it or not, and worketh righteous- 
ness, will be accepted of him? 

I have no regard for latitudinarian principles, nor 
for any principles, but the principles of truth; and truth 
every man must endeavour to. investigate for himself; 
and, ordinarily speaking, he will be most successful 
in his endeavours, who examines, with candour and 
care, what can be urged on each side of a greatly con- 
troverted question* This sort of ex&mviia.tioa may, in 
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«ome instances, produce a doubt, a hesitation, a diffi- 
dent suspension of judgment; but it will at the same 
time produce mutual forbearance and good temper to- 
wards those who differ from us; our charity will be 
enUrged, as our understanding is improved. Partial 
examination is the parent of pertinacity of opinion; and 
a froward propensity to be angry with those who ques- 
tion the validity of our principles, or deny the justness 
of our conclusions, in any matter respecting philoso- 
phy, policy, or religion, is an infallible mark of preju- 
dice; of our having grounded our opinions on fashion, 
fancy, interest; on the unexamined tenets of our fami- 
ly, sect, or party; on any thing rather than on the solid 
foundation of cool and dispassionate reasoning. Itiacos 
intra muros peccatur et extra. Churchmen as well as 
dissenters, and dissenters as well as churchmen, are 
apt to give a degree of assent to opinions beyond what 
they can give a reason for; this is the very essence of 
prejudice; it is difficult for any man entirely to divest 
himself of all prejudice, but he may surely take care 
that it be not accompanied with an uncharitable pro- 
pensity to stigmatize with reproachful appellations, 
those who cannot measure the rectitude of the Divine 
dispensations by his rule, nor seek their way to hea- 
ven, by insisting on the path which he, in his over- 
weening wisdom, has arrogantly prescribed as the only 
one which can lead men thither. 

This intolerant spirit has abated much of its violence 
in the course of this century amongst ourselves; we 
pray to God that it may be utterly extinguished in 
every part of Christendom, and that the true spirit of 
Christianity, which is the spirit of meekness, peace, 
and love^ may be introduced in its stead. If dv&t«cA. 
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men, in carefallj and conscientiooslj examinhig th* 
Scriptures^ ghoald arrive at different conclusions, eres 
on points of the last importance; we trust that God, who 
alone knows what every man is capable of, will be mer* 
ciful to him that is in error. We trust that he will par- 
don the Unitarian, if he be in an error, because he hat 
fallen into it from the dread of becoming an idolater^ 
of giving that glory to another which he conceives to 
be due to God alone. If the worshipper of Jesus Christ 
be in an error, we trust that God will pardon his mis-* 
take, because he has fallen into it from a dread of dis- 
obeying what he conceives to be revuded concerning 
the nature of the Son, or commanded concerning the 
honour to be given him. Both are actuated by thc^ 
game principle— THE FEAR OF GOD; and, though 
tiiat principle impels them into different roads, it iv 
our hope and belief, that, if they add to their faith 
charity, they will meet in heaven. If any one thinktf 
differently on the subject, I will have no contentionr 
with him; for I feel no disposition to proselyte othenT 
to any opinion of mine; esteeming it a duty to speak 
what I think, I have no scruple in doing that; but to 
do more is to affect a tyranny over other men's mindsf 
it is to encounter not only the reason, but the passions^ 
prejudices, and interests of mankind; it is to engage in 
a conflict, in which Christian charity seldom escapes 
unhurt on either side. 



Sparks* Theological CoUecHon. 

We regard the third number of this work, which ia 
now before the public, as equal in interest to either 
of the two preceding. It comprises Whiiby'9 iMi 
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Thoughts^ and Ei$hop Harems Letter on the Diffictdtiea 
and IHscouragementa which attend the Study of the 
Scriptures. 

The former work has long been esteemed, by those 
who have been able to obtain it, for its remarkable can- 
dour and moderation, as well as for its learning, and 
its strength of argument. Owing, however, partly to 
the extreme plainness of the style, partly to the want 
of significant divisions of its subjects, partly to the 
abundance of its learning, and partly perhaps to the 
nature of the sentiments avowed, its editions have been 
few, its circulation has been confined, and it has been 
rarely that a copy of it appeared to gratify the search 
of the student. On these accounts we were glad to see 
it republished in the present Collection; and we are of 
opinion that the thanks of every reader are due to Mr. 
Sparks, for so greatly facilitating its perusal, by divi- 
ding it into sections with appropriate heads. This ser- 
vice can be duly estimated by those, who know how ex- 
cessively wearisome it is to plod along through a book, 
which requires entire application of the mind, without 
coming to any resting place, or receiving any intima* 
tion concerning the way which remains before them. 
It is like travelling through a strange country, where 
there are neither inns, milestones, nor guideboards; 
where the traveller must pitch his own tent, light his 
own fire, reckon his own distance, and find out his 
road by himself. As small a matter as it may appear, 
we have not the least doubt, that the practice of divi- 
ding books into sections and chapters is one of the 
greatest exciting aids to the general diffusion of know- 
ledge. We are pretty sure, that in case this expedient 
nvere never employed^ there would not be half the num- 
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ber of readers, even of novek andromances^ that thwe 
is at present 

Whitby's Last Thoughts are the matured convictioBi 
of a man, whose researches had produced a chai^ ia 
his religious belief, and whose candour and singlesess 
of heart prompted an avowal of the change to the 
world. His Commentary on the New Testament has 
been before the public more than a century, and it is 
still considered one of the best which we have. Whetti 
he published it, he was a believer in the doctrine of flie 
Trinity, as many passages will show; but he allerwardi 
was persuaded of the erroneousness of his sentiments^ 
and was not backward in producing his arguments fur 
what appeared to him a sounder faith. Let any one^ 
therefore, who would support a belief in the Trinity by 
the authority of Whitby's Commentary, turn to the 
Last, and as we should say, better Thoughts, (^ the 
same writer, and see whether a c<mtrary doctrine is not 
more powerfully supported there. 

Hare's Letter has been pronounced the best piece of 
irony in the language; and, being of a more popular 
character, is better known than its companion in this 
number, the work of Whitby. 



A PSALM. 

Tramlated from EJopstoek. 

Round planets wander moons; 

Planets round suns; 

The armies of the suns do wander 
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Round a vaster Sun. 

^<Our Father who art in HeaveB.'' 

In all these worlds, illamining and illmninedy 
Dwell Spirits, in powers unequal, and in forms; 
But all believe in God, in God rejoice* 
'^Hallowed be thy name." 

He the high exalted One, 

Who alone can wholly know himself, 

"Wholly in himself rejoice. 

Formed the proposed design 

For the bliss of all who inhabit his worlds. 

<<For us may thy kingdom come." 

Well for them, that Hb, not they, 

Ordered the present for them, and the feture; 

Well for them, well! 

Well too for us! 

*^Thj will be done 

<<0n earth, as it is in Heaven." 

He lifts with the stalk the ear on high; 

Ripens the golden apple, the purple grape; 

Feeds on the hillock the lamb, the roe in the forest; 

And yet his thunder rolls along; 

And the hailstone destroyeth 

On the stalk, on the branch, on the hill, and in the 

forest. 
<<Give us this day our daily bread." 

Can it be, that hi^ o'er the thunder's path, 
Sinners too^ and mortals tm& 



tft Plainness of the Christian Doctrines. 

That there the friend is chano;ed to a foe? 
And friends in death's division part? 
** Forgive us our guilt, 
**As we forgive our debtors.^' 

Various paths conduct to the lofty end, 

On to felicity. 

Some of them bend through solitudes,-— 

Yet even in them there gushes a spring of joy. 

And ^e thirsty refreshes. 

^^Lcad us not into temptation, 

*<But deliver us from ievil.'* 

Worship to Thee, by whom the vaster sun 

IVith suns, and planets, and moons, was surrounded; 

"Who spirits created; 

Their happiness ordered; 

The ear doth uplift; 

Who commandeth death; 

To the end through solitudes leadeth, refreshing the 

wanderer; 
Worship to Thee! 

^*For thine is the power, and the kingdom, 
•^^And the glory. Amen." 



Flainness of the Christian Doctrines. 

From Whitby's Last Thoughts. 

Now, from this principle, that a rule prescribed by 
an all wise God, to teach the most simple, rude, and 
ignorant, as well as the wise and prudent, what is ne- 
cessary for them to believe, and do, in order to salva- 
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ixohj must be plain, and easy to be understood, by the 
most simple and illiterate, it follows. 

First, That it is* repugnant to the wisdom of God, 
to require any thing as necessary to be believed, which 
is dubious, and obscure in Scripture; since that would 
be to propound that as a means for obtaining an end^ 
which he knew to be insufficient to obtain it; it bein|^ 
certain, that what is dubious and obscure in Scripture^ 
cannot afford us ar certain knowledge of our duty. 

Sboondlt, It alto seems repugnant to the goodiiea# 
of Gody to perplex^ and'oonfound weak minds with suoIp 
subtiities, for the knowledge of which he has not givew 
tkfem suitable qualifications. Seeing, as 8t. Pnul ob- 
serves, <<God accepteth, according to what a man hatliP 
and' not according. to that he hath not." 2 Cor. viii. lft» 
Now it is evident, from the continual clashings of our 
most leaarlied divines about these subtiltie», that the il- 
literate can have no certain knowledge of the troth ott 
ftisehood of them. 

Thihdly, It seemeth inconsistent with thejustidft 
and righteousness of God> to require any man to be* 
lieve what he does not, and cannot, understand; for no 
mfsn can: be said to believe, that is, assent to, what he 
does not understand; because assent is an act of the 
Understanding, and we must understand the meaning 
of every term in a proposition, before we can assent ta 
it^ or dissent from it; for words of which we do not un* 
derstand the meaning, are the same to us as if they had 
no signification at all. A righteous God puts upon no 
nan the Egyptian task, <<of making brick without 
straw," nor requires any thing of us in order to our 
ealvation, which we cannot perform; that being in efieet 
10 rei|iiif e impossible conditio&a of salvatiou from, ^mu 
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UnUarian Fi^nd Society* 

For several years past, a Society has been in exteu' 
sive operation in England, called the UnUarian Fund* 
A separate journal of its proceedings has lately been 
commenced 9 which is usually prefixed to the respec- 
tive numbers of the Monthly Repository, and denomi- 
nated the Unitarian Fund Register. 

The purposes of this Society, as expressed in its last 
Report, are to provide and assist missionary labours; to 
encourage village preaching, and lectures by ministers 
resident in the neighbourhood; to assist particular con- 
gregations; to aid in the distribution of tracts; and to 
keep up foreign correspondence and co-operation. Mn 
Richard Wright, to whom the cause of Unitarianism 
ewes so much, has been employed as a missionary for 
the last twelve years under the patronage of the Soci- 
ety. His success has been great, and numerous con- 
gregations have been collected by his preaching. Several 
other missionaries, also> have rendered distinguished 
services. 

By the liberality of numerous contributors, the funds 
of the Society are ample, and they seem to be appro- 
priated with discretion and generosity. Many small 
congregations receive from them essential aid* A grant 
of one hundred pounds sterling is allowed annually to 
William Roberts, the native Unitarian preacher at Ma- 
dras. This is applied to defray the expenses of public 
worship, schools, and printing. In a letter, Roberts 
mentions the works, which he had prepared for the 
press, as follows. A Collection of Texts containing 
the Principal Doctrines and Duties of Religion; Ona 
Hundred and Fifteen Questions to the Ronuia Cathe- 
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lies; A Dialogue between an Idolist and a Worshipper 
o( God; Heathenism Weighed, in Verse and Prose; 
Corruptions of Christianity The Worship of the Holy 
Scriptures contrasted with the Worship of the Church 
of England; A Dialogue between a Trinitarian and 
Unitarian on the principal Texts of Scripture, which 
are thought to support the Doctrine of the Trinity; 
Notes on the Gospels and Acts. These works are 
written in the language of the natives, and are chiefly 
designed for the benefit of Roberts's congregation. 



Scripture Lessons* 

W. B. FowLE, of Boston, has published a Selection 
from the Old and New Testament, for the use of 
schools, which we think admirably well adapted to its 
purpose. It is an improvement on a Selection, already 
well known. The most striking and intelligible por- 
tions of Scripture are brought together, and arranged 
under three parts; the first, containing Historical Se- 
lections from the Old Testament; the second, Lessons 
on our duty toward God and man, from various parts 
of the Scriptures; and the third. Selections from the 
Evangelists and Acts of the Apostles. 

Installation at Medford. 

On Wednesday, the ninth of July last, the Rev. An- 
drew Bigelow was installed over the Congregational 
Society in Medford, as successor to the late Dr. Osgood. 
The services on this occasion were as follows. Intro- 
dnctory prayer by Rev. Charles Brooks, of Hingham; 
Sermon by Rev. Dr. Bancroft, of Worce«tw\ ^x^^«t 
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of Installation bj Bev. Dr. Holmes, of Cambridge; 
Charge by Rev. Dr. Ripley, of Concord; Fellowship of 
ihe Churches by Rev. James Walker, of Charlestown; 
Concluding Prayer by Rey. Conyers Francis, of Wa* 
tertown. 

A WORK has just been published by Wells and ]^il}y« 
Boston, entitled ^n Inquiry into ihe Comparative 
moral Tendency of TVinitarian and Unitarian Hoc* 
trines. Bt Jared Sparks. This work comprises the 
substance of the letters to Dr. Miller, published from 
time to time in the Unitarian Miscellany. The follow- 
ing is an extract from the preface. ^^In preparing 
tl^ese letters for separate publication, the author deem- 
ed it advisable to omit siome parts, to write othejpi 
anew,. to interweave occasional additions, and, by r^* 
moving as fiir as possible local and personal allusioniBy 
to clothe them with a general interest, and cause them 
to harmonize in illustrating the point which he aims to 
discuss." Five new letters, are added, making about 
one third of the whole, and many important additions 
are made to nearly all the original letters; especially to 
those on the christian name, the trinity, the doctrines 
of restoration and annihilation, the calvinistic scheme^ 
and the sentiments of Newton, Locke, and Watts. In 
its present form the work contains four hundred and 
eighteen pages, and embraces an extended view of tho 
comparative moral in^uence of unitarian and ort)io«p 
dos i^pinions* 
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CAm^ in the Form of Qod. 

\A. PASSAGE ID Paul's Epistle to the Philippians is 
quoted by trinitarians, and frequentlj with much con- 
fidence, in support of their doctrine. It is that in 
wfatcli' Christ is said to have been in the form of God. 
This phrase, and one or two others connected with it, 
are supposed to imply, that the Apostle intended to 
represent Cbrist the Son to be the same as God the 
.Fftthen We will quote the passage, and then endea- 
▼otirto ascertain its meaning. The Apostle is enjoin- 
ing lore, concord, and humility on the Philippians, 
-and to encourage them in these virtues, and especially 
flie last, he calls their attention to the example of their 
diTine master. 

-^*Let this mind.be in you, which was also in Christ 
Jesus, who, being in the form of God, thought it not 
robbery to be equal with God, but made himself of no 
reputation, and took upon him the form of a servant, 
and was made in the likeness of men; and being found 
in fashton as a man, he humbled himself, and became 
4 
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obedient unto death, even the death of the cross." 
Philip, ii. 6—9. 

These words are often adduced as teaching the deity 
of Christ, and affording an argument in favour of the 
trinity. Before we proceed to investigate the actual 
sense of the passage, let us see with what show of 
consistency, when taken literally as it stands, it can 
be imagined to inculcate the notion of the equality and 
identity of the Father and Son. 

First, it is an unheard of use of language to speak 
of a person being in the form of himself. If Christ 
were truly the Supreme God^ the same in essence and 
substance, the Apostle would have called him God. 
One thing, or person, may be said to have the form 
of another, when there is a general resemblance be- 
tween them; but to say, that a person, or thing, is in 
the form of itself, is to use words without import, a 
species of trifling with which the Apostle can hanUy 
be charged. 

Secondly^ to assert the existence of any being in the 
universe, who is equal to the Supreme God, is plainly 
to assert a plurality of Gods. To whatever degree of 
power and excellence you may elevate the Supreme 
Being, whenever you make another being equal to 
him, this being must be equally exalted, equally per- 
fect. Hence, if the text actually teach, that Christ is 
in all respects equal to the Almighty Father, it teaches 
the doctrine of two Gods. 

Thirdly, nor can this consequence be evaded bj the 
supposition, that these two equal Gods are one and the 
same God, for such a supposition itself involves an ab- 
surdity. Two supreme beings cannot be one, any more 
than two men can be one. Besides, a being cannot be 
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said to be equal to itself; equality necessarilj implies 
more than one; and the very form of expression, that 
Christ is equal to God, indicates that he is not the same 
being. 

Fuurthh), suppose it to be true, that he were equal to 
Gk)d, with what propriety could it be called robbery to 
assume this equality? There can be no meaning in 
such language. God possesses all perfections and can- 
not rob himself of any thing; and, if Christ be truly 
God, what is here said about robbery is equally futile in 
sense, and derogatory to his character. 

Fifthly^ if to be in the fomi of God means, that 
Christ was truly God, it must be inferred from his 
being in the/orm of a servant^ that he was literally a 
serrant. The two expressions have the same import, 
and ought to be taken in the same extent. That is, the 
Grod of all things is made to resign the government of 
the universe, and descend to the degrading condition of 
a servant or slave among men. What mind does not 
revolt at such a representation? Are we told of two 
natures? This is a convenient subterfuge and nothing 
more. Where is any thing said of two natures? What 
is.more evident in the present passage, than that Christ 
is spoken of throughout as one and the same being, pos- 
sessed of one and the same nature? Moreover, in 
whatever nature it was that he humbled himself, it was 
in that nature, which made him in the.form of God; 
but if in this nature he were truly God, how could he 
humble himself? God is infinite in every perfection; 
these perfections cannot be diminished or humbled, 
without destroying his character as God. It follows, 
that the nature of Christ was not the nature of God in 
any sense; and that the notion of two nat»L\:^% \^ \i<^\. 
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less inconsistent with the sense of the teit, than absurd 
in itself. 

Sixthly f the trtnitarian interpretation of this passage 
is at variance with the spirit and purpose of the eon- 
text The Apostle is inculcating. humility, and cites 
the example of Christ, But does it imply any humility 
in Christ to say, that he thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God? On the contrary, could any thing.be 
farther removed from the true characteristics of hn« 
mility? What could argue a higher presumption and 
self consequence, than to claim equality with God? 

From these considerations, two things are manifest. 
The first is, that, whatever may be the meaning of the 
passage, the trinitarian interpretation is erroneous; and^ 
thesecond, that iJkfd passageitself in the' common transw- 
la'tidn is<iBiconsist^nt in its' parts. This will be mcnrt^ 
pbvious by a^rther examination* 

A% to* thfef phrase^/^fmo^ Gad^ wehave already seen^w 
that it cannot sigtiify the essence, or nature of Grod.^ 
Bs^ept in this passage the word here rendered ^^moo^ 
curs only once in the' New Testement. ^^ After thaty 
he appeared in another ybfvn unto two of them, as thaf 
walked and went ittt^' the country^" Marky xvi« 12; 
No one will suppose from' these words^ that he camtf 
in another nature, or as another being. He only as^ 
sumed a different es?ternal appearance from that in 
which he had previously appeared to^ Mary Magdlilene^ 
who took him for a gardner. So in^ the present instancev^ 
the word must mean a reseoiblanoe of some sort, either 
real or figurative, and not an identity^ of nature. 1a 
this respect it has an appropdatte signifioatioQi, and^on)!^ 
illustrative of the character of the Siavioup.' 
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^e sustained the form, or resemblance of Ood, in his 
glory and excellence He was highly exalted, and re- 
ceived more abundantly the divine gifts than any other 
being. In knowledge, wisdom, and holiness, in every 
PHoral attribute and |>erfection, be resembled God. In 
t)ie power he possessed, in the command he had over 
Dftture and men, in his miracles, and in all his works 
<if benevolence and love, compassion and mercy, he 
was in the form of God. In all the marks of excel- 
lence, which distinguished him so highly, he approach- 
ed the perfections, und bore the likeness of his heavenly 
Father.* 

Ne^t, in regard to the phrase, thought it not robbery 
p be eqmt mth Ctod^ it is a faulty translation. This 
i^ pUin from its very import, as hinted above, unless 

* £» fL^f^ti ©ftf, in the firm of God, Hi'sychiut derines 
fLOf^n hj ti'get, c<J^0$; and Schlcusner't definition \», forma, 
•nme quod in occuloa occurrii, imago, aimiiiiudo, ll dcuutes tlie ap- 
pearance of a thing, as distinct from iu internal essence or nature. 
It IS thas several times used in the Septuagint. Eiroinfftf uvro 
wi fLOf^tif etvf^off he made it after the form, or figure, of a man. 
laai. xliv. 13. JLm 19 M^^n 9'ov /u.9 «AA«i0vo'^iv, and 
Jet not thy form, or appearance, be changed, Dan. v. 10. in this 
flense the word is five times found in the book of Daniel. Hammond 
has endeavoured to prove, that the word is used bj good authors, />ro 
iatema ipsa rerum essentia vei forma; but the labour with which he has 
pursued this undertaking eviuces iu difficulty. And after all, he has 
dpn^ no more, than render it probable, that the word has been some- 
times thus empiojqd in a figurative and loose sense, and as an excep- 
tion to its customary use. And Le Clerc has well observed, that ad- 
mitting his deductions to be accurate, it does not follow, that the word 
here has the signification, which he endeavours to prove it capable of 
admitting. Quamvis id signifioaret quod vult nosier, non scqueretur 
in hac phrasi idem sonare. Vid, ^dnotat, in Loc. In the Notes to 
bis Translation of the New Testament, Le Clerc says the phrase means 
la resaemblance de Dieu, the resemblance of God. 
4* 
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we are willing to charge the Apostle with having used 
words without meaning, as well as in contradiction to 
his chief design. Why should it be said, that Christ 
thought it not robbery to be what he was necessarily by 
nature; or why should the assumption of equality with 
the Supreme God be adduced as an evidence of hu- 
mility? Let the text be rightly translated, and no room 
will be left for these unanswerable questions, nor will 
any darkness rest on the language of the Apostle. 
^^Christ, being in the form of God, did not consider 
this likeness to God as a booty, eagerly to be retained." 
In other words, although he possessed those extraor- 
dinary powers, which gave him so strong a resem* 
blahce to God, yet he was not disposed to claim them 
as his own, nor was he forward to make such a display 
of them as to indicate, that he felt himself exalted above 
other men.* 

* There is a difference of opinion among the learned concerning 
the signification of the word «^^«y/u.o$, translated robbery in the 
common version. Very few critics, however, contend for this mean- 
ing in its present connexion. It is susceptible of a passive and an 
active sense. It may mean the act of plundering, or the thing plan- 
dered, the act of seizing.or the thing seized. As defined by Schlens- 
ner, it is either ipsa rapiendi actio, or rea avide diripienda. In the 
present instance it seems to have the latter sense, as expressed in 
the Vulgate translation, which has it, non rapinam arbitratus est, he 
did not think it plunder. That is, he did not wish to retain his like- 
ness to God as a thing, which be had forcibly seized, and of which he 
held an undoubted possession; but as it was entirely the gift of Gvod, 
he was willing to be divested of it except so far as it should be requi- 
site to accomplish the great object of his mission. 

That learned critic and commentator, Mr. Peirce, says, '<! cannot 
but add what i think very material, that not one of the primitive 
christians, who lived before the Council of Nice, as far as appears, 
understood this phrase in the same way that our translators do." Le 
Clere WansHtes the verse as follows; EtaiU en forme de IHen, il ne 
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This sense of the text is in perfect harmony with 
what follows. He '^inade himself of no reputation, and 
took upon him the form of a servant " That is, in- 
stead of being elated with his vast superiority above all 
other men, and using his miraculous powers to give him 
worldly eminence, he voluntarily brought himself down 
to a level with persons of the humblest condition, with 
whom he lived and conversed. He laid aside the 
greatness of his power, and veiled the brightness of his 
glory, and not only dwelt with the poor and unfortu- 
nate, but submitted to the same circumstances, and en- 
dured the same privations. Nor did he stop here; but, 
for the good of mankind, he suffered reproach and per- 
secution, and yielded to a cruel and ignominious 
death.* 

crut pas que a^Sgaler d Dieu fdt une chose qu^on pdi ravir. Wet- 
stein ascribes to «^ff'«y/tt«$ the same meaDiiig as Scbleusner. 

As to the phrase icr» 0f^, rendered in the common rersion, 
equal to €fod, Whitby says it means, "to be, or to appear, as God, or 
in the likeness of God;** and he adds, that the word <r« is fre- 
quently used adrerbially. This he prores by many quotations from 
the Septuag^nt. Scblictingius had before done the same. Mnitrum 
fiurak more Graecorum adverbiaiiter capitvr, Latim dicerent, quod 
eeeet ceu Deuo, out aeque ac Deuo, vel inotar Dei, Yid. Sohliot. 
Comment, in loe. Macknight follows Whitby, and RosenmuUer 
agrees with Scblictingius. This sense of the word takes away the 
absurdity of making another being equal to God, and thus giving 
countenance to the doctrine of two Gods. Likeness, or resemblance, 
admits of comparison, and however nearly one being may approach to 
another in this respect, it does not necessarily follow that they are 
equal. 

* The phrase itivrof tKtfturg^ he made himself of no refiuiationy 
means literally, he emptied, or divested himself That is, he divested 
himself of his resemblance to God, or refrained from an ostentatiout 
exercise of those mii'aculous powers, in which this likeness to God 
consisted. 

Taking' the form of a servant, fco^^nf t'ovXov AaCw t « Instead 
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These features io the character and life of our Sa- 
yiour are brought to tb^ miods of the Philippians, as a 
t^tiipoi^j of his huQulitj, and as affording an illustriou9 
fl^mple for them to follow. In connexion with the 
two prepediog verses, the passage under consideration 
Hiaj \>^ thus paraphrased. 

^^Lqt nothing be done among you in the spirit of con- 
tention and vain glory, but let each one cherish mo- 
fiesty and humility, esteeming others better than him- 
self. Let np ojnh be, devoted ei^dusively to his own in- 
terefts, but rather let Qvery one contribute to the bene^ 
lit of otherfif. Preserve the same temper and disposition, 
^which preyailed in Christ? who, althojigh he resembled 
^od in his extraordinary powers and qualities, yet he 
did not consider these gifts as his own, nor did he us^ 
them to promote selfish motives, or to show his ascen- 
dency above others. He even refrained from any e}^r 
^rcise of his miraculous powers on his own account, 
divested himself of his greatness, and became in ap- 
pearance like other men. He descended to the hum- 
blest offices of life, was familiar with poverty and griefi 
^d at last, to accomplish his great purpose of beneyo- 
lence to men, he voluntarily suffered death by the 
wicked hands of his persecutors." 

To conclude, among the controverted texts it may bi& 
doubted whether there be one, which can with less prp« 
priety than this be forced into a sanction of the trinita<» 
nan doctrine. As far as it proves any thing on the 

fi assuiQing th^ control oTer others, which his dignity and power 
enabled him to assume, and instead ol' seeking bis own eleyation and 
aggrandizement, he "walked in the humble ranks of life, condescend- 
ing to the (^IceSyaad submitting to the treatment of a servant. 
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subject y it is 9 that the S^n is a distinct being fr#m tlia 
Father, and of ai^ubordinate na^re. 

A. 
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From Sparlu*8 InfjuiiTk 

To the passion for established Confessioas maj be^ 
attributed the propensitj, so- common among chris- 
tians^ of calling harsh naaies, applying reproachful 
epithets^ and charging their brethren with: heresy and 
unbelief It is observable, that they who are the most 
rigidly wedded to forms of faith, have usually been the'- 
firat t^'Commeiice the* outcry of hepesy, aud themost 
relettlle8». in; pursuing' the unfiirtunate: delinquents 
USamreeaum^im obvious* While they, are guided by hu«^ 
man< fbrms^ why. should they not. condemn all persona^ 
a» infidela, who perMst in acknowledging assent to thai 
BSble only? Was any man ever denounced aa<a here'^. 
tie for not bfalieving in the Bible^ Not one, Martyrp^ 
have been: tried by creeds, and condemned for. denying^ 
cveedSir l^ey- have suffered for the constancy ofi their 
faitb in tibe Scriptures. Does not every church employe 
the term heretic to>denote one, who rejects its assumedi 
articles? Does^not that, which makes a heretic in oneu 
churchy make a saint in another? Judge every man byi 
the Bible-alone^ and you- will have no further occasion> 
to torture his< conscience and Uacken- his character 
with the hideous terrors of excommunicationa, wiathe^. 
ma», and oruel^aisperaionft on^ the charge of heresy. 

h speak not of the* original^ meaning of the word , butr 
of^ itsi popular use,- ov ffM;her abupe. Kveny pef«onv 
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charged wiUi heresy^ professes a firm and sincere be^ 
lief in the Gospel. Otherwise he would not be a 
heretic, but an infidel. His accusers call him a heretic, 
not because he does not believe the Bible, but because 
he cannot believe it as they do. He is a heretic in the 
eyes of Calvinists» because, perhaps, he does not be- 
lieve one of the five points; of Arminians, because he 
believes them all; of Baptists, because he sprinkles in- 
fants; of Congregationalists, because he does not 
sprinkle them; of Presbyterians, because he believes 
in bishops; of Churchmen, because he does not believe 
in them. And so we are all heretics to one another, 
and yet the faith and hopes of all centre in the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. 

Is it said, that in accusations of heresy, the accuser 
always understands the term to indicate a deficiency 
of faith in the Scriptures? Let this be granted, and 
the case is not altered. The accused tells you that he 
does believe the Scriptures, and what better authority 
can be had, than his own declaration? May we not 
justly consider the enforcement of a charge, under 
such circumstances, as the wickedest persecution? 
'Why is he to be branded with an odious epithet for 
valuing his faith as dearly as another, who may rashly 
accuse him of being a heretic, for maintaining his in- 
dependence and a clear conscience? Abolish creeds, 
obey the Scriptures, respect conscience, and no room 
will be left for churches, or individuals, to denounce 
their brethren as heretics, or to kindle discord by re** 
crimination and offence. 

But oppression and tyranny, contentions and broils, 
quarrels between churches, enmities between neigh- 
kourSf coldness between friends, faction in states, tu« 
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mults in society, tranquillity disturbed, peace destroy- 
ed, and good faith violated, have not constituted all 
the bad effects of prescribed forms of belief. Thej 
have been the refuge of depraiity, the cloak of artifice, 
the screen of hypocrisy, a veil of darkness, which has 
concealed many a purpose of blackest die, many a heart 
of foulest treachery. They have too often produced in 
the language of Jerom, Concordia malorum major qtuan 
banorum, a greater harmony of wicked, than of good 
men. Who does not respect the garb of piety? Who 
will suffer the eye of suspicion to rest on the robes of 
formal sanctity? W^hen a man talks much of his creed, 
and punctually observes the written forms of his 
church, does not all the world cry out, his faith is 
sound, all must be right? Here is the deception. 
Piety is so rare a grace, that we are apt to connect its 
essence ¥rith forms; and Confessions of faith are the 
most convenient and imposing forms imaginable. They 
cost nothing; they may be had for the wearing; and 
they afford an impenetrable covert for every species of 
fraud and ti>tquity. 

Again, ihe habit of creed making has given rise to 
a dangerous fallacy respecting the extent of a true 
christiaii faith. Many seem to think a system of be- 
lief valuaUe and safe only in proportion to its length. 
The gradual enlargement of the standard Confessions 
has encouraged this notion. The most ancient creed, 
fabulously denominated the Apostles', contains a do- 
zen lines; the Nicene, twice as much; the Athanasian, 
twice as much more; the Augsburg Confession con- 
tains twenty-eight chapters; the English, thirty -nine 
articles; the Scotch, thirty -three chapters. Thus have 
points of difference been multiplied. Every age ha€ 
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added something, till finally the more copious the «y8- 
tem of Ikith, the more secure the belieyer thinks him* 
•elf. 

•It is no uncommon thing to find persons, who trem- 
*Ue at the thought of believing too little, but never 
dream of the peril .of believing too much. And fei^ 
ivhichis the most dangerous? What is it to have a 
correct faith? Is it not to believe the exact truth? b 
the hazard less on one side, than on the other? 

It soems a matter of confidence and satisfaction to 
some, that, since thej believe all that others believe, 
-and much more, their chance of salvation is proper- 
• tionably enhanced. What is this much more? If it 
^be truth, it is important; but if it be error, it is a per- 
nicious addition. The doctrines of the christian reU- 
^on are facts; they are to be studied as facts, and un- 
derstood as such. They rest on evidence and convic- 
tion, and to carry them beyond these, manifests weak- 
ness and credulity, rather than a teachable dispoeition, 
or a sound mind. When you search for historical facts, 
are you gratified, that the historian tells you a great 
4eal more than ever happened? When you read a 
'book of science, do you think it an advantage, that the 
writer 4ias interwoven conjectures of his own with his 
demonstrations, and = the results of his experimeots? 
"^Why, then, should it be thought safe to adopt a princi- 
ple in religion, which- is the last, that would be adnit- 
ted in the inquiries of common life, and which aibrds 
'no means of distinguishing truth from falsehood? 

"In short, as credulity is a more common failing than 

^strust, there is a much greater- prone ness to multiply, 

than diminish the objects of faith. It is better.* says 

-Cicero, to think nothing, Ahau to modiitate evil*. J^U 
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Before est mdiue, quam prava sentire. We may Baj the 
same of belief. It is better to have no faith at alUthan 
to believe what is false. Additions to truth are errors, 
and from these have chiefly arisen divisions and dis- 
cords; not from any want of faith in the essential 
tmthB of the Gospel, but from a belief, or a pretended 
belief, in many things not contained there. The only 
remedy is to go back to the Scriptures, and start with 
the conviction, that the true christian faith consists in 
believing just enough and no more. 

But one of the worst effects of this system of pre- 
scribing faith, and dictating to conscience, has been to 
encourage pride and a malignant temper. Slight divi- 
sions have grown up into a most violent rancour, which 
has increased in bitterness, till it has ended in a con- 
summation of all that is wicked in the human heart, 
the spirit of irUolerance; that spirit, whose breath is a 
pestilence, whose touch is death, and whose delights 
are scenes of darkness and iniquity; that spirit, which 
Christ censured in the haughty, persecuting Jews, and 
which incited these same Jews to demand his death, to 
mock at his sufferings, and revile him in his dying mo- 
ments; that spirit, which led suffering martyrs to the 
stake and consigned them to the flames; which darken- 
ed, deluded, and tortured the world for ages, kindled 
the ferocious zeal of bigotry, forged the chains, and 
lighted up the faggots of persecution. Shall we say, 
that this spirit still lives? Does it not live in the hearts 
of those, who would reproach and disturb others for 
their opinions, and who are more zealous to show their 
regard for the faith, than for the essential virtues of the 
christian religion? Does it not live where misrepresen- 
tation and abuse usurp the place of christian love and 
5 
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charitj, and where hatred and malevolence blot out the 
kind affections? In some degree it dwells in the breast 
of every man 9 who would encroach on the religious 
liberty of anotlier, and fix a stigma of reproach where 
he cannot fasten the chains of his creed. 

How is it, that the emotions of pity, humanity, and 
tenderness, voluntarily rise up when we behold our 
fellow men in trouble, or distress, or under any tem- 
poral calamity; but if they are suspected of being so 
unfortunate as to entertain a false opinion, or to swerve 
from what we are pleased to call the true faith, they 
are at once denounced and shunned as dangerous to so- 
ciety; the passions are inflamed; they are treated rude- 
ly; they are assaulted with the voice of menace and 
irritation; the milk of human kindness seems to be dried 
up from its source; the currents of benevolence and 
sympathy are frozen in their channels? Not a trace 
can be detected of that mild, and forbearing, and gen- 
tle, and affectionate spirit, which pervades the Gospel, 
and ought to reside in the breast of every christian. 

Why should any persons desire to persecute others, 
or clamour against them, because they cannot in con- 
science subscribe to the same articles, nor bring their 
minds to receive the same opinions as themselves? Is 
any one injured by what others think? Certainly not. 
Why then be disturbed? Because, some have said, 
although we are not injured, God is dishonoured, and 
it is our duty to vindicate his honour, and support the 
cause of true religion. 

Let such imitate God. Does he show resentment; 
does he inflict the punishment of his neglect and dis- 
pleasure; does he pour out the vials of his wrath on 
those especially, who do not agree with them in opin- 
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ion? Are thej scorched bj his lightnings , or do his 
thunders burst on their heads alone? On thje contrary, 
are not all equally the objects of his bounty and bless- 
ings, his paternal care and protecting providence? 
Shall we have the vanity and presumption to think, 
that we are vindicating the honour of God , by pursuing 
a course of action directly opposed to all his dealings 
with men, by violating his commands, and doing in- 
jury, where he confers unmeasured favours? If we 
would promote his glory, let it be our highest concern 
to obey and imitate him. In regard to our differences 
with our brethren, in which we all believe ourselves 
right, let us humbly ask, in the language of Paul| 
'^Who maketh us to differ? What have we, that we 
did not receive?" God is the author of ail; him alone 
are we to serve; him alone are we to please. 

Thus have we briefly developed the principal causes 
of the evils, which the protestant church at large has 
suffered. The influence of the same causes may be 
followed into narrower circles, and be found no less 
destructive of religious truth, harmony, and practice. 
Churches there are, which profess to unite under one 
name, and which come together at stated times in the 
form of a Convocation, Convention, Association, or 
General Assembly. Each of these has a creed to 
regulate the faith of the whole body, and every member 
proffers a solemn declaration, that he will adhere to all 
its articles. But where is the Convention, or the As- 
sembly, in which there is any thing like a unanimity of 
belief? 

Take the English Church for an example. Have 
not every shade and gradation of sentiments, many of 
which are as opposite to each other as light to darkness, 
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been zealously and pertinacioasljr taught in that church, 
in defiance of the three Creeds and the thirtj-nine Ar- 
ticles? Take the Presbyterian Church for another ex- 
ample. Is it not a notorious fact, that many in this 
enclosure are Hopkinsians and Arminians, and that a 
very small portion believe literally in all the dogmas of 
the Westminster Divines? No one will deny these 
facts. And is not the inference just, that imposing a 
formulary, which thus ensnares men's souls, is a source 
of incalculable injury to pure religion? It leads either 
to hypocrisy, to violations of a sacred agreement, or to 
downright excommunication, either of which justly 
brings a scandal on the christian profession. 

The Congregationalists, and perhaps other sects^ 
have another practice. Not content with the confes- 
sions, creeds, and platforms, bequeathed to them by 
their fathers, as pillars of support to the fabric of their 
faith, separate congregations have taken care doubly to 
fortify themselves by minor formularies, or covenantSi 
to the fashion of which every member must be con- 
formed. Into these choice symbols you will often find 
wrought all the mysteries of school divinity, ontology, 
pneumatology, and metaphysics, to which the most 
untutored mind in the parish must acknowledge his un- 
doubting assent and consent, before he can be admitted 
to the privileges of a christian. Here you have the 
poison of this system extending to the minutest rami- 
fications of society. You may behold its effects in the 
divisions of churches, lawsuits about church property, 
quarrels among neighbours, altercations among friends, 
and irreconcilable alienations supplanting good fellow- 
ship and kind feelings. 
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Let it be observed, however, that the mischief of 
creed -making does not arise simply from bringing to* 
gether a set of articles, to which any one is ready to 
subscribe Every man's faith is in some sense a creed, 
and in itself considered there is no more crime in wri- 
ting it out, than there is in thinking it over in his mind. 
It is not w|*iting it, nor arranging it into articles, nor 
endeavouring by fair argument to convince others of its 
truth, that clothes it with danger, and converts it into 
an instrument of disorganization and oppression. It 
would certainly be much better to be guided by Scrip- 
ture language, and be satisfied with the words of 'divine 
wisdom, yet there can be no essential harm in telling 
the world what we believe in our own way, provided 
we are disposed to go no farther. But, unfortunately, 
BO one is contented to stop here; nor have creeds ever 
been made for the purpose alone of expressing what 
their makess believed. They have invariably been de- 
signed to operate on the minds of others; they have 
been thrust forward as tests of a true faith; they have 
been imposed as conditions of christian fellowship. In 
this consists their mischief, in their usurpation, their 
encroachment on right, their assault on conscience, 
their exclusive, intolerant tendency. 



Christ the Master of his Disciples. 

Our Saviour often warned his disciples against the 
pride and vanity of the Scribes and Pharisees. They 
loved the homage of the multitude, set up pretences 
to superior sanctity, assumed titles of distinction and 

reverence, and claimed the priyileg^ ^t C0Tv\.tQ\\\Tk% ^^ 

5* 
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faith and consciences of the people. Their ears were 
delighted with the name of master, doctor, teacher, 
rabbi. They were expounders of the law, and as the 
law was a religious, civil, and political code^ the in- 
fluence which they acquired in this profession natu- 
rally raised them to a high ascendency, and put into 
their hands an undue weight of power. This pam- 
pered their pride, and they became sticklers for dig- 
nity, hypocritical, false, and overbearing. 

In cautioning his disciples against the vices of the 
Scribes and Pharisees, our Saviour tells them on a cer- 
tain occasion, "One is your Master, even Christ.'* 
This he would have them understand as a sufficient 
reason, whj they ought not to submit in the concerns 
of religion to any other master, and why they should 
themselves refuse this title. It was their duty to be 
humble learners, rather than ostentatious teachers; and 
the spirit of their profession required, that they should 
not look on themselves as* wiser or better than their 
brethren. 

Let us attend to the general sense of the Saviour's 
injunction, and see in what respects he may still be 
said to be the master of his followers. It should here 
be premised, that master in the original means the 
same as teacher. It denotes a person, who has quali- 
fications and authority to instruct, and who claims the 
respect and obedience of his disciples.* 

* The word KctStiyiiTiii, which in translated master, literaUy 
means a gtdde; or, as Schleusner defines it, dux via. Instead of 
xcb^tiynTfis some manuscripts have S'ti'ece-KecXci^ teacher. Ac- 
cording to Rosenmuller this reading is preferred bj Grotios, Beza, 
and Selden, 
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In many things Christ did not profess to be the mas- 
ter, or teacher of mankind. 

Firstj he gave no instructions in physical science; 
he revealed not the laws of nature; said nothing of the 
causes and operations of things; advanced no theories ^ 
built up no systems, invented no hypotheses. 

Secondly^ he made no improvements in the arts of 
life, nor suggested any means for ameliorating the 
physical condition of society. 

T%irdlyj he published no rules of civil government; 
he said nothing of the laws of nations, nor of the roan- 
ner in which kingdoms or smaller communities might 
be governed with the greatest liberty, harmony, and 
happiness. 

In none of these things was he a teacher. The rea- 
son is obvious. He came tor a higher purpose; he came 
to teach men, not what they could find out themselves, 
but what the light of human wisdom could never de- 
tect It is true, that all the above particulars are 
deeply interesting to mankind; they embrace the whole 
compass of human action and inquiry as pertaining to 
this life. To convert the works and laws of nature to 
euT highest comfort, to multiply the useful arts of life, 
and to institute governments that shall preserve order 
and general happiness, are among the highest purposes 
of human thought and exertions. But it is equally 
true, that these are attainments in which we can ad- 
vance by the strength of our own powers, and as fast^ 
probably, as our condition will admit of permanent im- 
provement. 

And this very advancement, the gradual progress of 
intelligence in regard to the things around us, is un- 
qaestionaUjr one of the highest sources oi wvc w^«^- 
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ment. If we kaew all things bj revelation 9 we should 
have no room for the cultivation of our faculties; we 
should lose the pleasures, which we gather from in- 
quiry; the spirit of enterprize would slumber; the cbaroi 
of knowledge would be gone; the zest of life would sink 
into a monotonous insipidity. Action is happiness^ 
pursuit is happiness; the man without deed or motive 
may well be set up as a monument of misery. Far 
from a blessing would it have been, if Christ had taught 
us all things iu the purposes of nature and the arts of 
life. 

Nearly the same may be said as to principles of 
government. No positive instructions could have been 
given, which would not result in more harm than good* 
Government is founded on mutual agreement; it is a 
compact of choice, and must in the nature of things 
take its character from circumstances of time and 
place. Laws must be adapted to the genius of the pe«* 
pie for whom they are designed, to their condition, 
their habitudes of life, and modes of thinking. These 
are as various as the tribes of men, and the vicissitudes 
of climate. There can be no such thing as a standard 
of laws or government; and any instructions on these 
subjects, which should aim at a universal influence) 
would encumber, and not strengthen the means <tf 
safety and good order. 

Hence we perceive the wisdom of leaving these sub- 
jects untouched, in a series oi instructions designed for 
the benefit of the whole human race. And this wisdom 
will appear in a more exalted light, when we know, 
that all the truths taught by Christ, at the same time 
they have a bearing of infinite importance, are calcu* 
lated and designed to aid our progress in knowledge 
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and refinement, conduct us to the beat usei of physical 
nature, and qualify us for the highest enjoyments of 
locial being. This we shall discover as we proceed to 
enumerate some of those things in which Christ is truly 
the master of his followers. 

liraij Christ is our teacher in all that can be known 
respecting a future life. From the foundation of the 
world, men have descended to the grave, and none 
has awaked from his slumbers to tell the awful secrets 
of his abode. The ebon veil of death has hung in 
gloomy silence, fixed as the pillars of nature; no hu- 
man power has been able to draw it aside; nor has it 
been the lot of any human eye to catch a glimpse from 
the world of light, which rests beyond on the bosom of 
infinitude. Jesus has removed the veil, he has unseal- 
ed the darkened vision of mortals, and clothed the fu- 
ture with reality. In the solemn truth of a future 
existence and retribution, he is our great, our only 
teacher. From him alone we know, that we shall have 
a being in another world, when the lamp of life is ex* 
tinguished in the present; that we shall exist and act, 
enjoy or suffer, in a state of never ending conscious- 
ness. 

Seeandlj/j Christ is our only master in teaching us 
the condition of future being, and acquainting us with 
the kind of preparation necessary for making it a home 
«f happiness. He assures us, that this condition will 
depend on what we do in the present life; and here he 
proclaims the eternal distinction between good and evil. 
The righteous shall be happy, the wicked shall be 
miscfraUe. In these two facts, that we shall live here- 
after, and be hi^py or miserable according to the use 
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we make of our moral faculties, and iu all the conse' 
quences flowing from them, Christ is our only master. 

TTiirdly^ Christ is our teacher in the rules, which 
may fit us for the future. There is nothing specula- 
tive in his doctrines; they all have a bearing on the 
heart and life. He has published commands to be obey- 
ed, motives to have an influence, precepts to be reduc« 
ed to practice. He has taught us the perfections of 
the divine nature, the necessity and use of worship, the 
love of truth, righteousness, and peace. He has taught 
us to live together as brethren, to be kind and gentle, 
forbearing and compassionate; to let the light of piety 
and benevolence shine out and brighten our course is 
all the walks of life. 

Fourthly y Christ is our teacher in the important du- 
ties of humility and repentance. He promises nothing 
to the haughty and impenitent. The mercy of God 
will flow into the heart of the humbled, penitent trans- 
gressor, and wash out the stains of his guilt, and re* 
store him to the privileges of which his folly had ren- 
dered him unworthy; but the hardened, obstinate sinner 
shall not know peace, he shall not dwell in the abodes of 
safety, nor taste the joys, which spring out of the foun- 
tains of hope, and diffuse gladness throughout the 
sphere of existence. The doctrine of repentance is 
prominent iu the instructions of Christ, and he encou- 
rages no one to look with confidence to the world of 
glory, who shall cast under his feet this vital precept. 

Fifthly^ we may sum up all by saying, that Christ 
is the teacher, or master, of his disciples in whatever 
pertains to the truths, motives, and purposes of religion. 
He has taught the religion of nature and of heaven, and 
be is the onij master of thoiie, who embrace this reli- 
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l^on. By him is unfolded the scheme of redemption 
from iniquity 9 and restoration to divine favour. 
Through his instructions sinners may come to a know- 
ledge of God and of duty, they may turn from evil, 
serve their Maker, and be made fit subjects for his king- 
dom. Christ has revealed the true religion. In all 
tiiat concerns us as immortal beings, in all that relates 
to our hopes and fears, our prospects and destiny as 
moral and accountable agents, we have the highest 
reason to rejoice, that ^^one is our Master, even 
Christ.'^ 

It is a consideration demanding particular notice, 
that in religion we have no other, than this one master. 
If we profess his religion, it is a duty of paramount 
obligation to reject all other teachers, and adhere to 
the truth and plainness of his doctrines, as taught by 
him and recorded by his Apostles. It was the custom 
of the Jewish doctors, says Le Clerc, in remarking on 
the passage above quoted, to require assent from the 
people not only to things not contained in the law, but 
to dogmas directly opposed to it. They warped the 
faith of their unsuspecting followers to the bent of their 
own fancy and will; they invented articles and taught 
them till they were pretended to be sacred traditionS| 
which demanded credence as truths from heaven. 

Of the additions of such masters our Saviour ad- 
monishes his disciples to beware. The admonition is 
not without its weight at the present day. The world 
is full of masters, who would usurp the place of him to 
whom all owe allegiance. Each would give laws in his 
own way, turn the current of opinion in his own chan- 
nel, and mould the faith %nd reason of men to his own 
pattern. Let no one lean on these broken reeds, bf 
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yietdiBg either to the delusions of enthnsiasts, the dt- 
HiinadoD of presnmptuoas assurance, the wily desigDS 
of hypocrisy, or the honest bigotry of ignorance aad 
perverted sentiment Let Christ be oar only master 
in reality as well as in name, and the Grospel precepts 
•or only guide in practice as well as in profession. 

CLERICVa 
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It is so long since we had occasion to introduce anj 
remarks under this head, that we began to indulge the 
hope of being relieved from the unwelcome duty of 
pointing out the mistakes, and exposing the untoward 
spirit of our opponents. We have flattered ourselves, 
that they were gradually becoming better informedf 
that their knowledge and zeal were approximating the 
same point, and that the christian temper was diffusing 
a brighter influence over the mind, and kindling warmer 
charities in the heart. In some of these convictions we 
still rejoice to believe ourselves not disappointed. 

There has been an obvious change in the mode adopt- 
ed four years ago by the orthodox at the south in at- 
tacking unitarians. Violence has subsided; hard names 
are less frequent, and have given place to those of 
milder import; reason and consistency are not wholly 
disregarded; round, positive, unqualified assertions, 
without proof, are ventured with less temerity; respect 
for the honest opinions of others has grown more com- 
mon; and the righteous influence of christian princi- 
ples has spread by degrees to a wider extent. This 
salutary change we ascribe to tVi^ i^to^x^%^ qC know- 
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ledge; for our hearts always leaned to the side of charity, 
and we were ever willing to put to the account of ignor- 
ance many perversions, which bore too deeply on their 
front the marks of malevolence. But wherever we may 
look for the cause, we are glad to witness the result. 
We are glad to find our brethren uttering themselves in 
a gentler tone, breathing a purer spirit, and lighting 
up with more complacency the genial flame of peace 
and kindly feeling. 

Providence, however, has not exempted us from the 
common lot of humanity; it has not permitted our de- 
lights to spring up without some unseemly, noxious 
weeds to retard their growth; it has not gathered around 
us the blossoms of joy without planting here and there 
the rude, repulsive thorn and thistle to temper the ex- 
cesses of our pleasures; in short, it has not scattered the 
seeds of the christian spirit in every heart, although it 
has sown and fostered them successfully in some. We 
have now before us one testimony to these remarks, one 
proof, that the ways of providence are mysterious, and 
that in this imperfect state, good must always be alloy- 
ed with evil; one proof, that in the system of things it 
was intended, that our patience should be tried, and 
our expectations crossed. 

Some of our readers will doubtless recollect, that, at 
the commencement of our labours, we were met in no 
Tery courteous manner by a work called the Presbyte- 
rian Magazine, which came before the world with the 
powerful recommendation of being upheld by the united 
wisdom and talents of twelve clergymen of Philadel- 
phia. Bearing the burden of this accumulated patron- 
age, it made its way for several months, but at length 
disappeared. A successor stepped in, which hau^ ooit 
6 
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the signal of the Christian Mvoeate^ and, if we have 
been rigkUj informed, the burden, which the tweWe 
laid down, has been taken up and is now sustained bjr 
a single hand. 

This work has gone into the field against unitainans, 
and although it has certainly commenced the warfare 
with a more laudable moderation, than ito predecessor, 
yet it shows more symptoms than could be desired of 
ill directed zeal, and submission to the decrees aud 
court policy of the old regime. A few specimens will 
illustrate our meaning, and acquaint our readers with 
some of the controversial tactics of orthodoxy. 

«*The fhet is," ssjs the Christian Advocate, «thc Bible itself is too 
sectarian for those Uberai men, who would degrade the Son of Goi 
to a level with his own creatures; who extol the dignity of human na* 
ture in terms that contradict the plainest testimonies of the inspired 
writers; and who deem it too humiliating to accept of a salvation, 
purchased by blood divine, because it implies that man is a sinner, 
helpless and undone. Werd it in their power, thej would expunge 
all those passages from the Bible, that go to prove doctrines to whiek 
they feel so hostile. Hence their attempts to prove certain passages 
spurious. Hence many of their emendations, and forced interpreta- 
tions. Every christian is too sectarian for these liberal teachers-~who 
will not deny the Lord that bought him, who will not discard that of- 
fensive truths the total depravity of human nature, and who will not 
disbelieve the necessity of being regenerated by the power of the Holy 
Ghost." 

These charges are old, to be sure, but their antiquity 
renders them none the less false or harsh, none the 
less uncivil or unchristian. As far as we can recollect^ 
however, it is the first time that unitarians have been 
charged with not considering man a sinner. But 
we wish to deprive no one of the merit of original dis- 
coveries. The hackneyed accusation of delighting in 
the work of expun^ng the Scriptures, and proving them 
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•parioiiB, a1thou«:h it claims not the distinction of 
■originality, ha,s no foundation except in the meddling 
spirit of those by whom it is reiterated. It is a fact, 
which ought to be heeded by these gratuitous accusers, 
that every text in the Scriptures, which unitarians are 
said to pervert, has received from learned trinitari^ns 
the same sense, which they assign to it. We do not 
mean, that any one trinitarian has interpreted the 
whole Bible in the same sense as any one or more unit- 
arians, 1>ut we do mean, and we assert it with con- 
fidence, that the mass of trinitarian expositors have 
given to the whole Scriptures, some to one part and 
some to another, the unitarian interpretation. Hence, 
you will rarely find a unitarian explaining any contro- 
'verted passage according to his views of its meaning, 
without quoting a trinitarian critic of authority in con- 
firmation of his opinion. To this fact we desire our 
accusers to attend, and, when they would tax their 
brethren with the crime of wilfully and wickedly per- 
verting the Scriptures, we beg them to restrain their 
zeal within the wholesome enclosures of truth. 

To admit the following extract into our pages, we 
kre conscious would demand some apology, were we 
not writing in self defence. May the time never come 
when we can sanction vulgarity and irreverence in 
speaking of the Son of God. We assure our readers, 
that we take the following specimen from an article, 
the whole strain of which is not less unhallowed. It 
shall bear its own comment. 

<*Sooinkn8 have no alternative, but either to admit the eqoalj] 
the Son with the Father, or to stab the mor al c] 
Uie very cor^." 
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We were not a little surprised, that the Christian 
Advocate should bring up anew the Abstract of Umta' 
rian Beliefs which appeared in our first number, and 
especially with a view to point out its errors. If our 
memory be not more treacherous than it has usually 
been, the Presbyterian Magazine quoted nearly every 
passage in that article, wondering that we should be so 
simple as to set up such points of faith as any thing pe- 
culiar, and protesting that they were sound Presbyte- 
rian doctrines. If Presbyterianism has changed since 
that period, the enigma is solved; but if it has net, we 
must confess ourselves in the dark. One paragraph in 
the writer's strictures on our Abstract, we cannot deny 
our readers the edification of perusing. After having 
proved, with an ingenuity that might rival the logical 
acuteness of Aristotle or Peter Ramus, the inconsiS' 
tency of unitarians, he is now discoursing on their in- 
difference. He thus closes this topic. 

*' Wc think it quite possible, however, that part, at least, of that in- 
dificrence to agreement in religious opinion, which she [uDitarianistn] 
manifests, is but a mere covcil to suit her present circumstances, and 
is presented to popular prejudices as a screen, under which she may 
more successfully propagate Aer peculiar opinions." 

In one thing here the ingenious author certainly again 
merits the praise of originality, and that is, in repre- 
senting: unitarianism under the similitude of a woman. 
This praise shall be his own. But in another point he 
seems to have wandered without his guides. The in- 
difference of unitarians is not among the topics of the 
day. Our zeal has been lauded to the skies> and la- 
mented as one of the calamities of this degenerate age; 
a passion for making proselytes has been drawn as one 
'''>*'kest features; and no motives have been 

-^»««ip. away the drowsy apathy 
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•f the orthodox, than the watchful, active spirit of uni- 
tarians. This argument has been used as a kind of 
magician's wand to open the purses of cautious wealth 
and prudent competency, to give a louder voice to the 
trumpet of declamation, and a keener edge to the sword 
of party. But we forbear to press this subject, for tht 
present is not the only instance in which it needs ne 
resort to a syllogism to prove, that consistency is not 
the most shining attribute of orthodoxy. 
Again, we are told, that 

"Unitarians seero cautious of presenting their doctrines folly to tlie 
light. Why they are thus timorous, 1 will not inquire. But such 
b ohvioudy the fact. Hence we find them partially concealing^ thote 
pMts of their belief, which they consider less popolar, or espresnril^ 
them hi ambiguous language." 

The charge of concealment j like that of indiflTerence^ 
we had thought was too threadbare for use. The wri* 
ter has surely been a dull observer of passing events. 
For his credit with his party, we deeply fear, that he 
has not drawn wisdom and knowledge from that copi^ 
ous fountain, which has shed such a flood of light oh 
the dark purposes of unitarians. Can it be, that, he 
has never admired the boldness, and pondered the ve* 
racious speculations, of a late martial champion of his 
cause? Has he not read of the wicked schemes of 
unitarians, and shuddered at intelligence like the fol- 
lowing? **From the pulpit and the press, by the for- 
mal volume, the bumble pamphlet, and every variety 
of exhibition, that ingenuity can devise, they are en- 
deavouring to make an impression on the public mind. 
In every direction, and with a profusion of the most 
lavish kind, they are daily scattering abruatd their in« 
atrumenta of seduction." Has he not read, and ad- 
Burad the (beautiful allusion, that ^^ these potsonied 
6* 
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agents so completelj fill the air, that, like one of tbe 
plagues of Egypt, thej noisomelj 'come np into our 
houses, our chambers, and our kneading troughs?'" 
If he has not read these things, we hold him inex- 
cusable; and if he has, he makes but a poor display 
of his wisdom, in talking of the indifference and con- 
cealment of unitarians. 

Several pages of the Christian Advocate are devoted 
to an article on Mr. Belsham's Translation and Exposi- 
tion of the Epistles of Paul, taken from the Eclectic Re- 
view It is commenced with a formal profession of fair- 
ness, moderation, and impartiality. But this profession 
proves to be little else than a disguise to the author's 
true purpose, which is to exhibit the sentiments of uni^ 
tarians in as unfavourable a light as possible. He is 
temperate, and this is all the praise he deserves; he is 
neither fair nor impartial. He puts a colouring on Mr» 
Belsham's sentiments, which his work does not war- 
rant, and helps him to criticisms, which he never would 
adroit. With this article, however, we are not con- 
cerned, and shall only notice one or two remarks of the 
editor of the Christian Advocate. 

" Mr. Kelshani is in England the unilarian champion of the dayv 
In the work here reviewed, we have his exposition of that part of the 
Mew Testament, which unitarians have been accustomed to say the 
least aliout, when not pressed to it by controversy; and which the or- 
tliodox consider as containing the most unequivocal evidence, that the 
sooinian system is essentially false, unscriptural, and ruinous to the 
souls of men." 

As for this allegation, it may indeed be said, that 
unitarians generally consider the words of the Saviour, 
as setting forth in a proper manner the important doc- 
trines of Christianity, yet they believe with equal con- 
fidence, that the Apostle Paul taught only truth from 
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heaven, and that his instructions affbrd a bright illus- 
tration of the Saviour's doctrines. To say that thej 
avoid his Epistles, is to go with one stride to the anti- 
podes of truth. On no part of the Scriptures do they 
more implicitly rely; on none do they dwell more, in 
explaining what they deem the great principles of 
Christianity. With no sect have these Epistles more 
seriously engaged the attention of critics and com- 
mentators. This might be abundantly tested by refe- 
rence to facts. Socinus, Crellius, Schlictingius, Wal- 
zogenius, and others of the Polish unitarians, expound 
at large the Epistles of Paul. Some of them wrote 
commentaries on the whole, as may be seen in the Bi- 
bliotheca Fratrum Polonorum. Priestley did the 
same, and so did Whitby, who corrected' his early mis- 
takes in his Last Thoughts. Locke wrote a paraphrase 
and notes on the Galatians, Corinthians, Romans, and 
Ephesians; Peirce on the Collossians, Philippians, and 
Hebrews; Benson on the Thessalonians, Timothy, Phi- 
lemon, and Titus; Taylor on the Romans; Chandler 
on the Galatians and Ephesians; Goadby on all the 
Epistles; and many others, too numerous to be men- 
tioned, on various parts. These were unitarians, and 
when we come to the plain truth, no class of chris- 
tians have studied with more care, or explained more 
fully, the Epistles of Paul. Yet the learned editor of 
the Christian Advocate steps on the stage and tells us^ 
that their delight consists in casting aside the writings 
of this Apostle, and holding no communion with him, 
except when driven by the orthodox into the perplex- 
ing trammels of controversy. 

Extracts, such as we have selected, might be mul- 
tiplied; but we spare our readers. The following 
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remarks, taken from ^n Inquiry into the Comparalite 
Aioral Tendency of Trinitarim and Unitarian Dot" 
trims, have an appropriate connexion with the present 
aubject 

<*Chai^8 of heresjr, unbelief, denying the Saviour, and penrerting 
the ^Scriptures, have been poured out upon unitarians, with a confi- 
dence and self sufficiency, that bear few marks of the humility iiik 
culcated in the Gospel. They have defended themselves, as God hat 
l^ven them strength, against the pi*ejudices of sectansm, die asperi^ 
of intolerance, the pretensions of the self righteous, the subtleties of 
the ingenious, the arguments of the candid, and the sober ubjeetioiit 
(^ the sincere and well informed. They have claimed the privilege 
tf obeying conscience, and of relying on the Scriptures for the WHk 
€f their opinions. Yet the same charges continue to be reiterated. 
"When the arguments of unitarians cannot be confuted, the next step 
is to question their motives; when such opinions as they openly pEO« 
fess. are found impregnable, it is charitably insinuated, that others are 
concealed, which they dare not publish; when reason proves a feeblfi 
sr treacherous ally, it is thought honourable to eniploj the pionecal 
ef censure and reproach. Argument goes out supported by reorimi* 
nation, and where one fails to produce conviction, the other may sine- 
teed to rivet a prejudice. Rut these are abuses of controvervf^ 
which must gradually disappear. The spirit of the times will not 
long tolerate them; liberty and reason will be heard, justice and tnA 
will be respected.'* 

In short, the time will come, when knowledge wiB 
go abroad in the earth, and then a better spiiit will 
reign in the minds and hearts of men. Truth will be 
ihought of higher import, than the watch word of partj, 
brotherly kindness will stand before a traditionary 
faith, and the neglected virtue of a due self estima* 
Hon, will be restored to its proper rank among the at* 
tributes of a christian. Every good man must be glad 
in such an anticipation, and join most heartily in the 
prayer of the pious Stoinski; Prophetandi in eeclesuH 
Doniini aurea liber las ^ntegra unicun^ue maneat. Let 
every one enjoy the golden liberty of faitb and coA* 
science in tiie church of the LoTd« 
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Early Unitarians in Poland* 

No full and impartial history of Unitarianism since 
its revival in Europe, about the time of the Reforma- 
tion, has ever been written. The best, which has ap- 
peared, is a brief outline prefixed to Rees's Transla- 
tion of the Racovian Catechism. Mosheim's chapter 
on this subject is meagre and faulty in the extreme, 
not 80 much from any apparent disposition to deceive, 
as from a want of interest in the inquiry, and a strong 
prejudice against the faith of unitarians. He takes 
his facts generally from the mouths of their enemies, 
and seems not to be over critical in examining the 
sources from which he draws. 

A greater favour could not be conferred on the uni- 
tarian public, than a copious history of the progress of 
their faith during the last two hundred and fifty years, 
sketched by a faithful hand, and selected from authentic 
materials. Such a work would do much to illustrate 
the power of religious truth in dispelling prejudice, 
and fostering the growth of light and liberty in society 
and governments. The spread of rational and just 
principles in religion will always give life to the liberal 
arts, promote refinement of manners, the stability of 
good institutions, just habits of thinking, and salutary 
regulations to govern human conduct. Such has been 
the course of things , and the renovating, improving 
spirit of modern times is in reality the spirit of unita- 
rianism, the spirit of reason, nature, and truth. It is 
no other, than the exercise of the great laws of heaven 
and right carried into the multiplied departments of 
human action. The history of this faith, therefore, is 
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not to be confined to a religious opinion, or to the for- 
tunes of a sect; the influence of its principles are to be 
pursued; the power which these principles have exer- 
cised, and the effects which thej have produced, are 
to be considered. 

But we have no room to enlarge on this subject. We 
only design to bring to the notice of our readers a few 
interesting particulars respecting the expulsion of the 
unitarians from Poland. This we shall do in an abridg- 
ed translation of an article prefixed to an edition of 
the works of Crellius, printed in the year 1 656, and 
supposed to have been written by the editor of that 
edition. 

After some brief remarks on the early part of Unita- 
rianism, and the causes of its decline, he goes on to 
add, that when the deep shades of darkness, which for 
many ages overspread the world, had been in some 
degree scattered by the labours of Erasmus, Luther, 
Zuingle, and other Reformers, then the truths re- 
specting the Saviour of men, his character, persoi^, and 
office, began to be brought again to light. 

These truths were first revived in Italy by Leelius So- 
cinus of Sienna, and subsequently by his nephew Faus- 
tus, as appears in an account of his life and writings 
bj a Polish nobleman. 

Yet no just reason can be assigned for classing in- 
discriminately under the title of socinians, all those 
who recognize the leading tenets of the Italian reform* 
er. Many confessors of this faith, as ecclesiastical 
history can testify, flourished between his age and that 
«ef the Apostles; and its most cautious adversaries, who 
stigmatize it with the name of heresy, as the Jews of 
^dAiid the doctrine of the Apostles, are obliged to coa- 
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{sMy that it is not of modern origin, but renovated and 
restored to its ancient form* Nor, because many haye 
refused to consider Socinus as a heretic, and a worthy 
object of reprobation and abhorrence, do thej there- 
fore hold his opinions to be necessary truths; nor pledge 
themselTes, like slavish disciples, to support the dog- 
mas of his school. 

It justly excites our wonder, that those who, notwith- 
standing their belief in those doctrines which Zuingle 
and Calvin have lately introduced, reject with every 
mark of aversion the title of Zuinglians and Calvinists, 
should in their turn impose upon others the appellation 
of Socinians. And although these latter devoutly wish 
to be called by the name of their Lord and Master, 
Christ; yet, as those who glory in that name are dis- 
tributed into various sects, which require to be desig- 
nated by appropriate titles, they do not object in con- 
tradistinction to Trinitarians, to bear the denomination 
of Unitarian Christians, asserting as they do the abso- 
lute unity of person and essence in the Supreme Being, 
and the unity both in essence and person of Jesus 
Christ his Son; by which name, indeed, they are uni- 
versally known in Transylvania and Hungary. 

Not only in Poland, a country which gloried in its 
free constitution, did religious liberty prevail during 
the reign of Segismund the second, surnamed Augus- 
tus; but in Transylvania also, under his sister's son. 
Prince John Segismund, himself a member of the Uni^ 
tarian communion, did the professors of this belief, 
in common with other dissenters from the church of 
Rome, enjoy ^unlimited toleration. 

At first they frequented the same church with th«< 
evang elical Reformed, but when their peculiar tenets 
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became the subject of discussion, many of that party^ 
actuated by an intemperate zeal 9 denounced and 
treated them as heretics. Upon this, and at the ia* 
stance and under the conduct of the lecturer, Gregory, 
they began to hold separate assemblies in Cracow, the 
ancient capital of Poland. In like manner the Apos- 
tle withdrew his disciples from the Jewish Synagogue 
at Ephesus, because, by the opposition there made 
to his preaching, reproach was cast on the Christian 
profession. 

Unitarian churches were also distributed through- 
out Poland, Lithuania, and their dependent provinces; 
in the royal cities, as Cracow, Lublin, and Novogo- 
rod; in the towns of the nobles, and in the numer- 
ous villages. They enjoyed nearly a whole century 
the peaceful exercise of their religion, with hardly a 
single instance of molestation. But it has never been 
the fortune of the true followers of Christ to possess 
on the earth a continuing city; nay, all who resolve 
to live piously in Jesus Christ have suffered, and will 
puffer persecution. 

At an early period our adversaries regarded with 
fear and displeasure the defection of many Catholics 
and Protestants to the unitarian cause; and especially 
did they regard with suspicion our yearly synods con- 
vened at Racow, a town of Poland, and the exposi- 
tions of our faith, which proceeded from the press at 
that place, and were disseminated through the neigh- 
bouring countries. It was a source of anxiety also, 
that, owing to the high reputation of our college at 
Racow, many youth among the Romanists were sent 
thither to be educated. 
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For these reasons, and stimulated by the bitterest 
envy, they resolved to destroy the fountain of these 
unwelcome innovations. An occasion, which at length 
presented itself, was eagerly seized* Some of the 
young men of the institution, during an excursion into 
the country, wantonly broke in pieces a wooden cross, 
which was planted near the highway. In consequence 
of this act, it was decreed at the diet of Warsaw, 1638, 
that the school at Racow should be interdicted, its 
<^lflirch closed, its ministers and teachers driven into 
banishment, and its printing press destroyed. Not 
content with a rigorous execution of this sentence, they 
procured a similar decree of the tribunal of Lublin 
against the Racovian professors and divines, who had 
taken refuge in Kiselin and Beresco, towns of Volinia. 
And, to pass over less flagrant acts of outrage, Jonas 
Slichtingius was banished by the diet of 1647, for the 
publication of his Christian Confession according to the 
Articles of the Apostles* Creeds and the book itself, 
although it was taken almost literally from the Scrip- 
tures, was burnt as blasphemous by the common exe- 
cutioner.* 

* The affair at Racow is thus detailed in Uees's Ilistorlcul Intro- 
duction. *'ln the year 1638, some students belonging to the college of 
Racow, with imprudent and childish zeal, beat down with stones a 
cross which had been placed near one ot'the eatrances into the town. 
This was construed by the Catholics into a designed insult of their 
religion, and an act of impiety of the blackest description. Not- 
-witlistanding the parents of the youths, and the heads of the colleges, 
puniBhed the offenders, and publicly a|;n?ogized for their conduct, 
offering, at the same time, to make any fuither aioneioent which the 
ease could justly require or admit; — nothing could allay the fuiy of 
^he people, who wei-e led on and exasperated by their religious su- 
periors. The cause vr;is carried before the Diet at Warsaw in the 
course of the year, and was regarded with <\ee^ \\\V^Yt%\. \^'s *A\ vJwi 
7 
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And after all this, as religious exercises were neVef 
suspended, although worshippers assembled in smaller 
bodies, it was resolved to devise some mode of exter- 
minating the members of this communion. Accord- 
ingly, when the Swedes invaded Poland, and seized 
upon most of its strong holds; when many of the pro- 
vinces tendered allegiance to the conqueror, and ar- 
mies with their leaders revolted to his standard; be- 
cause some unitarians claimed his protection, though 
few espoused his cause, no sooner had the Sweifbs 
evacuated the kingdom, than the people called Arians 
were banished by a public decree, not under a pretext 
of treason, lest the Swedes should resent their vio- 
lation of that amnesty, which they had secured by 
treaty to their adherents, but avowedly because they 
denied the eternal godhead of Christ, and that, by 
the expulsion of such blasphemers, Poland might be 
again restored to the divine favour. All who remained 
within the realm were made liable to capital punish- 
ment, their goods were confiscated, and it was provid- 
ed, that whoever should render any assistance to the 
exiles, should be obnoxious to the same penalties. 

By this edict they were dispersed in foreign coun- 
tries, but chiefly in those adjacent to Poland. Thus, 
in the midst of afflictions, designed as well for their 
chastisement, as for their trial and purification, did 

distinguished persons there assembled. Eminent individuals of all 
communions, — of the Greek Church, of the Reformers, and even of 
the CaUiolie body itself, — intei'posed their influence to quash the' pro- 
ceedings, but all without success. For a decree was passed, enjoin- 
ing that the Unitarian church at Racow. should be olost^d, the college 
broken up, the printing-house demolished, and the ministers and 
professors braaded as infamous, proscribed, and banished the state.'* 
p. 34. 
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the providence of Grod remove them from a land now 
become the theatre of hostile invasion and civil wars, 
where liberty soon gave place to licentiousness, and 
liceiktiousness to servitude. 

Yet, notwithstanding the lights of the Church were 
thus removed from their stations, it pleased God to 
reconumend the faith for which they suffered to the 
fHefids of truth and piety in other regions, so that 
numbers were every where found, who embraced its 
leaduig doctrines. 

It is incumbent, therefore^ on all who are lovers of 
the truth according to godliness, and not the slaves of 
popular prejudice, to examine with impartiality the 
merits of these writings, [the works of Crellius] lest 
they incur the guilt of condemning what they do not 
understand; and, also, inquiring rather what is said^ 
thi^ by whom it is said, to comply with the apostolical 
precept oi jHroving all things, and holding fast that 
which is |;ood« 



Obituary of the Hon. George Cahot. 

This good man is followed to the tomb by the regrets 
4of the good, and his memory is engraved most lastingly 
on the hearts of those who loved him; wife, child, and 
friend, know best how to honour him, and need no other 
panegyric o» his virtues, than that which their own 
eloquent recollections continually repeat to them. But 
if talents are united to his excellence, and his name 
had been a frequent and an honoured sound on the lips 
of his fellow citizens, some further notice seem^ t(^ \^^ 
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demanded; his character belongs to the public; and his 
example is to be preserved among those, which should 
be held up perpetually for reverence and imitation. 

The subject of the following notice was such a man. 
To say that in private life he was respected and be- 
loved, would be to use words too weak to express die 
sentiments, with which he was regarded by those, who | 
were most intimately connected with him; and with 
respect to his public services, he performed no unim* 
portant part during some of the most critical periods 
of our republic, both in the national councils, and in 
those of his native state. 

George Cabot was born in Salem, Massachusetts, 
in the year 1751. After receiving the usual elemen- 
tary instruction, he entered the university at Cam-^ 
bridge. He did not, however, remain there long, bat 
soon went out into the more active scenes of life, and 
engaged in the fatigues and competitions of commerce^ 
At the early age of eighteen he became master of & 
vessel, and in that capacity visited various parts rf 
Europe. He did not visit them, however, as a mere 
man of business would. He carried with him a mind 
tliat watched and received; he looked with an ob- 
serving eye on the manners and institutions of meUf 
and on the wonders of nature and providence; he lis- 
tened to every voice that brought instruction, and 
gathered up knowledge in the crowded city, and on 
the pathless sea. 

At the age of twenty-five, he was a member of the 
Provincial Congress, which held its sittings at Con- 
cord, and had much influence in preventing some 
measures, which were repugnant to the soundest prin- 
ciples of political economy. 
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He assisted in framing the Constitution of Massa- 
cbuBetts, in the year 1780. 

In the Convention of that state, which assembled at 
Boston, in 1788, to consult on the question of adopt- 
ing the Federal Constitution, he was also active and 
nsefnl, aild, together with such men as Ames and Par- 
sons, laboured with success to accomplish the happy 
r^i^lt of its deliberations. 

Not long afterwards, he was elected senator to Con- 
gt€s9y And witii reluctance accepted the appointment; 
f&r he heVer courted distinctions — they solicited hinu 
White in this situation, he was confided in by Wash- 
ington, attd became the intimate friend of Hamilton. 
He did ny^ remain in the Senate through the whole 
teria tot which he was chosen, but resigned his seat at 
the expi^tibn of the fifth year of his service. 

The rest of his life was princijially speiit in Boston, 
where, though he shunned all office and place, his ad- 
vice was constantly sou^t, his opinion was univer- 
sally respected,' a*nd his influence was, no doubt, ai? 
great and as ^utiry, as if he had consented to fill 
thosie staitioi^s of honour, to which the people would 
gladly* have called hlAi. 

itk theyel^ 1814, however, he felt himself once more 
obliged to' ifcf^ar in public life. He was sent to the 
idnch talked oiP Cbhvention, which assembled in Hart- 
fortt, just before the close of our late war with En- 
gUWd, and was chosen its President. The writer of 
ihid notice id fully awar6 of ihe nature of the senti- 
ment^, with which that Convention is generally re- 
garded, ahd knows that its unpopularity is, at present, 
extreme. It would be altogether useless for him to 
^Ipress either his dissent from the public opinion, or 



tr* 
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his approbation of it; but whatever may be thought of 
the policy of that assembly, he is sure, that a man of 
Mr Cabot's age, sense, and principles, would never 
have countenanced it with his presence, except after 
mature reflection, and with thef best motives and views. 
He believes he may safely say the same of every other 
member. 

Nothing but the strongest sense of duty induced Mr. 
Cabot to relinquish the calm walks of private life. He 
did not leave them again. He felt the infirmities of 
age coming fast upon him. For a long time before his 
death, he was subject to the attacks of an excruciating 
disorder, and he bore them with firmness ami submis- 
sion, as a Christian and a man. On the eighteenth of 
April, of the present year, and in the seventy-second 
year of his age, he resigned his spirit to God who gave 
it. It will not be soon that his loss will be repaired 
to the city where he lived; to his family and friends 
his place can never be filled. 

No one could converse with Mr. Cahoi an hour, with- 
out being struck with the correctness of his sentiments, 
the liberality of his opinions, the fitness of his illus- 
trations, and the propriety and beauty of the language 
with which his thoughts were clothed. No one could 
see him, indeed, and mark the proportions of his form, 
the dignity and grace of his demeanour, and the ex- 
pression of his manly and intelligent countenance, 
without being convinced that he was no common man. 

But they who saw him often, and knew him inti- 
mately, could best estimate the resources of his mind, 
and the high worth of his character. He had always 
something new to communicate for delight and in- 
struction; and they who conversed with him every 
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W€ek and daj, had never occasion to complain 9 that 
bis stock of thoughts was exhausted, or that there was 
nothing more to be learned from him. Bj those who 
had any claim on his time, his advice was asked in 
doubtful cases, almost as a matter of course; and it 
was not asked in vain. With readiness and precision, 
but without the too common airs of dogmatism, pa- 
tronage and superiority, the advice was given; and it 
was seldom that he who came for it went away dis- 
satisfied, or that the counsel proved unsound. His aid 
was anxiously sought in ail references; and many a 
dispute has been decided by tlie weight of his opinion, 
which would else have become a subject of expensive 
and tedious litigation. His well stored experience, 
and the natural acuteness of his intellect, rendered 
him highly worthy of this confidence. He had ob- 
served closely and accurately the tendencies and re- 
sults of passing events, and he looked with penetra^- 
tion into the bosoms of men. 

Integrity, firm principle, and a high sense of true 
honour, were the habits of Mr. Cabot's soul. It was no 
more to be suspected, that any temptation could pre- 
vail on him to swerve, even in thought, from the di- 
rect path of uprightness, than that a being would act 
in opposition to its nature. And therefore it was, that 
there were no bounds to the confidence reposed in him 
by his friends; they knew that every trust was sacred 
with him. 

His sympathy with the feelings, ;and delicate atten- 
tion to the opinions of others, were truly remarkable in 
one, whose own feelings and opinions were of so high 
and decided a character. But his benevolence was 
equal to his genius and good sense, and he could not 
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bear, that the weakest of his brethren should be unne- 
cessarily offendeid. He always wished to conciliate^ 
and, where principle did not come in question, to con- 
cede. Without prejudice himself, he gave a patient 
hearing, and paid a gentle deference, to the innocent 
prejudices of his n^fighbour; and in this manner secured 
the love, as well ais the reverence, df all rankiS', parties, 
and sectsw 

To his other exceltencves wais united a singular and 
g^uine modesty. He knew too well wha;t was real 
greatiless iik t\ie hmnan charact^, to be vaih; a:nd was 
too sensible of men's mutual dependence, and of the 
dependence of atl men upon God, to be ptodd. He re- 
pel)^ nt> one by haughtiness, offended no one by pi^ 
sumption, disgusted no one by arrogance. He cai^ 
fully avoided m'aking himself the subject of conveiiMi* 
tion; — morecareAiily indeed than his friends would hMe 
desired; for perhaps there never was a man, who had 
seen and attained so much, who talked less of whlN^ 
be had been, what he knew^ and what he had done. 

In short, there was in Mr. iCabot^ character a rate 
union of thosie qualities, ^hich constitute true goodneS&> 
aAd raibe man to th^ high dignity^ of which his nature 
is sufiC^iible. To borrow a passage from the eloquent 
sei*mon-, pHeachefd eta the Sunday after his iiiterment^ 
by President Kirkland, it may be said with confidenc^^ 
i6at ^'^the enutneratien of the principal virtues, co)&« 
sidered in their relation to ourselves, our fellow men^ 
sM the Deity, is a deliheation of die character of our 
venerated friend. He was distingaished by prudence, 
which seeks lawful advantages by right and appro- 
priate means; by contentment ^ which acquiesces in a 
moderate p<nrtidtk of good, is reasonable in wishes ahtf 
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expectation, and keeps at a distance from selfish re- 
pining, though not without keen sensibility, and a con- 
stitutional predisposition to anxiety; by fortitude, a 
spirit collected and resolute in difficulties and dangers, 
and evincing always an entire superiority to fear; bj 
patience, bearing trials with an equal mind, and espe- 
cially showing exemplary composure in bodily suffer- 
ings; and by modesty, refusing to make pretensions, 
and display superiority; whilst estimating highly the 
value of opinion, paying a delicate respect to the im- 
pressions of other minds, and pleased with the favoura- 
ble judgment of his fellow men. He exhibited the 
spirit of application and industry, executing seasonably 
and thoroughly what he undertook; and, though less 
willing than was desired to assume responsible employ- 
ments, he was far removed from any thing like indo- 
lence. He maintained a wise and careful self-govern- 
ment, disdaining the bondage of sense; in pleasures, 
r^arding the boundaries prescribed by nature, by 
health, and by duty. He saw the value of the golden 
mean in conduct, and cultivated the moderation which 
preyetats virtue from degenerating into vice by irregu- 
larity and excess, and which, in relation to distinction 
and place, rather avoids than courts preeminence." 

Mr. Cabot's religious views, principles, and feelin<^8, 
were in perfect harmony with the whole of his charac- 
ter. A deep sense of his relation to God was the foun- 
dation of his virtue. A firm belief in the divine au- 
thority of the Christian revelation was the result of a 
full and candid examination of its evidences; and, 
though he punctually attended on all its ordinances, 
and was never backward to profess and maintain his 
convictions of its truth and its excellence, his Chris- 
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tianity was jet more in his heart than it was cm hb 
lifM, and was to be seen in the conduct of every hour, 
and in all his usual occupations, as conspicuously as on 
the first day of the week, and in the temple of Gfod. 
His ideas of the nature and attributes of the Supreme 
Being, and of the character and demands of religion^ 
W«re eminently rational and liberal. He believed that 
God was infinitely merciful, compassionate, and khid; 
and that love, and not terror, was the prevailing \ml* 
guage of religion. There was neither cant nor levity 
in his conversation, superstition in his thoughts^ un* 
charitableness in his feelings, nor censoriousness in his 
judgments. He could not conceive of any other end in 
religion, than to make men virtuous^ and consequently 
happy. If his neighbour was a good man^ he took him 
by the hand, and inquired not too curiously into hit 
faiths if he was a bad one, he; was. made no better i& 
his. eyes by any similarity of communion. His own 
creed was strictly unitarian; but two of its principal 
articles wereuniversal charity, and unlimited toleration.^ 
He believed in> one Godf in one person; that Jesua 
Christ was his messenger and son; that men w^ere to 
work out their own salvation; and that they would be 
accepted^ not on account of what another had suffered, 
but, through- divine mercy, for what they themselves 
had done. He had no faith in the utter vileness of hu* 
man nature; and thought, that whatever pretended 
sanctity, or mere outside morality might be, true right* 
eousnesa was infinitely better than filthy rags. He waa 
no sectarian^ nor maker of proselytes; but he was de« 
sirous of the advancement of liberal Christianity be*- 
cause he was firmly convinced that it would best pro* 
mifti9 the liaf|ajiefi& Qi men* Hia opinions were not to^ 
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be shaken by the nstial arguments, or cavils, for thej 
were formed bj impartial and mature investigation; and 
he was better acquainted with theology, than many are 
who pretend to teach it The faith, which he had de- 
liberately adopted in the strength of his days, remain- 
ed to comfort his age, to cheer him in illness, and sup- 
port him in the hour of death. 

The writer knows that these are terms of high eulo- 
gium^ but he is not sensible that one word is unde- 
served. For the last years of Mr. Cabot's life, he was 
honoured with his personal friendship; and he is well 
acquainted with the public sentiment regarding him. 
That seiitiment will bear concurrent testimony with his 
own most vivid impressions; for, while the subject of 
this notice lived, he was spoken of with but one voice of 
esteem and veneration, as he is now with but one of 
regret and mourning. 



Influence of a Knowledge of Ood. 

Among the means of piety and goodness, none is 
more valuable than a knowledge of God; not merely a 
knowledge of his existence, but of his nature, attri- 
butes, dispensations, and providence. Do we know 
God to have infinite power? It should teach us that 
we are entirely at his disposal, that our strength is 
weakness, and our boldest efforts of no account in his 
sight. His jiistice should encourage us to perseverance, 
and patient submission under the trials and pains of 
life, assured that no good design will go unrewarded. 
God knows all things. And shall it be no restraint 
over our vices, that we are watched by so (ure an e^e^ 
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whose vision no darkness can obscure, whose penetra^ 
ting glance no swiftness can elude? God is good^ in- 
finitely good. \^ here is our gratitude? Where are the 
generous emotions, which should rise up to swell the 
notes of praise to a benefactor so unbounded in the 
riches of his benevolence and grace? God is merciful; 
not to the wicked, the obstinate, and the rebellious; 
but to the humble, the penitent, the virtuous. A¥ho 
will delay to become the object of this mercy by re- 
forming his life, and seeking the divine favour? 

Let none entertain the degrading thought, that with 
God's mercy can be joined any evil passion. He eaa- 
not hate his creatures; he can only love them. The 
wicked have not to apprehend the hatred^, the ven- 
geance of God. Not a single attribute of his nature 
have they to fear. Their own follies, their wicked- 
ness, their perverseness, their disobedience, are the 
only objects at which they need be alarmed. These 
God will punish, but as much in mercy as justice; 
he would have all his creatures happy; he would purify 
them from the crimes, which are at war with their 
well being. Let all persons know God as he is, and 
they will serve him acceptably. 



Unitarian Society at Pittsburgh*, 

A NEW building for public worship has been com- 
menced by the unitarian congregation at Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. This Society has for some time past been 
under the pastoral care of the Rev. John Campell, to 
whose work on the Unity of God and the Reconciliation 
made by Jesus Christ, we have on a former occasion 
called the attention of our re^idet^. 
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State of the Dutch Church. 
gj^ To the Editor^ 

In your article on the Prospects of Unitarianisna, 
in the Miscellany for July last, you have made men- 
tion of ^^ four prominent places, where orthodoxy, since 
the era of the Reformation, was planted with a stren^rth 
and deepness, which mere human foresight would pre- 
dict could never suffer it to be eradicated, but where 
the result has utterly baffled such prediction." That 
part of Europe, generally denominated Holland, once 
considered as the bulwark of the reformed religion, 
and the strong hold of what is called orthodoxy, and 
where it has been defended in numerous ponderous 
volumes, with perhaps unequalled learning and perse- 
verance, you have not named; but it offers at this mo- 
inent another proof of the truth of your observation, 
tliat in all those places where Christianity has been 
partially or wholly released from her alliance with 
power, and the religious principle and the spirit of in- 
quiry have together been allowed to exert their eneis 
8 
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gies, more liberal views of religion have been intro- 
duced. 

Notwithstanding the great name acquired by the 
protestant church in Holland, its situation soon after 
the introduction of the reformation had become truly 
deplorable; the spirit of protestantism, a spirit of free- 
dom, without which it is lifeless, had fled; and the un- 
derstanding, even among many of the learned, had be- 
come darkened by the disputes about those doctrines, 
which baffled the human intellect, and contradicted 
the plain doctrines of the Bible. 

The study of Hebrew and Grecian literature was 
neglected for the explanation of the writings of the first 
reformers; and these, and not the Bible, were explain- 
ed, and their doctrines enforced. Except Drusius, 
Episcopius, and Grotius, none thought it of importance 
to study critically the sacred writings; it was only re- 
quired to adhere to what were called the points in dis- 
pute; and little interest was taken in the other points 
of faith and practice. Scholastic philosophy was re- 
called; the darkness of the middle ages returned; and 
at the examination of candidates for the ministry^ 
nothing was so much inquired into, as their ability to 
defend the five contested points. 

Towards the middle of that century, the Hebrew 
and Greek literature was more cultivated, but only to 
make it subservient to the prevailing system of di- 
vinity. Some better expositors appeared, but in the 
spirit of the Synod of Dort, and of that translation of 
the Bible, which had been entrusted by the government 
to the members of the Synod, after the composition of 
their creed. They either kept to the letter of this trans- 
htioa^ or had recourse to a hidden and mystic sense^^ 
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after the philosophy of Aristotle, under which the plain 
truths of the Christian religion disappeared. No 
preacher dared to inculcate from the pulpit the prac- 
tical morality of the Gospel, for fear of being accused 
as a preacher of works. 

To explain how this could take place in a country, 
where the majority of the inhabitants had lately abjured 
the Church of Rome, and claimed the rights of con- 
science, and had been taught that the Bibie alone was 
the creed of protestants, it is necessary to bring into 
view the situation in which that country was then 
placed. 

Of the s<>venteen provinces which had revolted 
against Spain, ten had been forced to submit again to 
its bloody tyranny. The seven remaining in arms 
were composed of a population of about two millions, 
whereof a fourth part remained attached to their old 
faith. It was no wonder then that the reformers 
adopted the opinions of Calvin, as being the most op- 
posed to those of the Roman church. The breach be- 
tween the parties was thus made as wide as possible. 
Perhaps too i1 was thought advisable to present the 
multitude, educated in the mysteries of the Catholic 
religion, with the unintelligible and puzzling doctrines 
of Calvin. The reformed clerjj;y succeeded to the un- 
bounded influence of the discarded priests and monks, 
who were more abhorred for their adherence to the 
-sanguinary and faithless government of Spain, than for 
their system of religion. A parallel is to be found be- 
tween the revolt of the Spanish Netherlands, and that 
of the now United States of America; as both, in the 
outset, appealed to arms, to defend and preserve the 
i>lvil rights which they enjoyed , on t!\^ ^tQ^\A f& 
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charters and privileges. The encroachments on these 
rights in the Netherlands increased the attachment of 
the people to the reformed religion. The government 
of the Seven Provinces was engaged in an unequal and 
seemingly desperate contest with the then powerful 
monarchy of Spain; and it was chiefly by the influence 
of religious opinions and antipathies, that the nation 
could be brought to persevere in a protracted struggU 
for seventy years 9 attended with unparalleled suffer- 
ings and calamities. An alliance between church and 
state was the necessary consequence of this state of 
things. 

By the historical records of those times, it appears, 
that more enlightened views with regard to the new 
doctrines of the reformation were entertained by 
many; and the zeal, bitterness, and learning, em- 
ployed to defend the Calvinistic system proves also, 
that the number of those who dissented from it was 
not small, nor devoid of intelligence and learning. 
But the creed of the majority being formed, was 
strenuously defended against all further innovations, 
by the men who wielded its power over the nation and 
the government. The religious dissensions had, 
however, become so high and serious, that the con- 
vention of a National Synod was resolved on. Al- 
though the sovereign power was vested in the Assem- 
bly of the States General. Prince Maurice of Orange, 
the flrst captain of that age, on whom the safety of the 
new republic was considered to depend, exercised a 
great influence; and he meditated to put himself in 
the place of the renounced sovereign. Among the 
illustrious men who opposed him in this project, were 
conspicuous pidenbarneveld,Orol\\x%) ^.nd Ho^erbert&| 



I avowed AnticalYinists; and therefore it is no wonder 
that the influence of the Prince was exerted for the 
triumph of the Galvinistic creed, at the famous Synod 
4^ DorL It was then that the national religion was 
established bj law, and the church became more than 
before a power in the state. The Protestants in Hol- 
land were obliged to suffer the Synod of Dort, in imita- 
tion of the Councils of Nice, Constantinople, and 
Treaty and later Convocations, Parliaments, and 
€reneral Assemblies, to make a creed for them, to be 
implicitlj believed in, as it was, according to the 
declaration of that Synod, the only true mid divinely 
revealed doctrine of the Bible. 

This unwarrantable^ interference with the religious 
belief of a people, who so lately had rejected all human 
authority in matters of religion, and who might be con- 
sidered sufficiently able to understand the duties, 
hopes, and expectations, presented to tbem in the Gos- 
pel, in the very words of the acknowledged author of 
the Christian faith, is not to be wondered at Secta- 
rian zeal directed the clergy; the people had been ac- 
customed to clerical dominion; and at the birth of the 
reformation, the right and ability to explain the Chris- 
tian doctrine had been claimed and e;Lercised by the 
leading authors in that glorious work against the Ro- 
man clergy, and soon afterwards against their own 
disciples, whose minds had become distracted and un- 
settled by the disputes and differences between those 
very reformers. 

That this national creed was not introduced till after 
sufficient and free deiibiT&tion, and encountered, so 
far as was permitted, with strimg opposition, is evident 
from the history of that Synod; and that it was sub- 
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mitted to maj be accounted for, when we reflect, that • 
in all ages the fides Carbonaria is, and of necessity 
must be, the faith of the multitude, as long as it con- 
tinues to belieye in the contradiction, that even a di- 
vine revelation to men is a compound of mysterious 
doctrines, beyond their conception and intelligence. 
When oace convinced of this, by the men whose in- 
terest it is to make them believe it, they are prepared 
willingly to accept from wiser heads a set of articles of 
belief, composed of mysteries and contradictions, and 
soon after to consider them as the result of their own 
convictions, especially when ignorance and presumption 
can thereby pride themselves in believing, and boast of 
understanding, what to unbelieving and carnal minds 
is, and must remain, unintelligible. This delusion 
accounts sufficiently for blind attachment to any sys* 
tem, honoured and distinguished by the name of or- 
thodox; and we could not but admire the wisdom of 
the defender of the orthodox system of Princeton 
against another orthodox system of And over, when he 
lately warned his brother Professor at the latter place, 
though no longer in terms of reproach and as the 
preacher of another Gospel^ but, impressed by the sense 
of a common darker, in th^ most affectionate language, 
and with many flattering appellations, to beware of 
making his orthodox system somewhat more rational, 
and thereby endangering the fall of both orthodoxies to 
the ground. Superiority in candour and learning is oQ 
tlie side of Andover, but he of Princeton is undoubtedly 
ymex in his generation. 

The^ynod of Dort, once legally constituted, became 
a perpetual institution, with subdivisions into classes 
through the ext£nt of the Republic, in order the better 
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to watch over the preservation of the onl j true faith; 
•and in the unavoidable spirit of all such assemblies, it 
becatne a persecuting power. It was at the repeated, 
and not always respectful instances of those synods 
and classes, that the dissenting ministers, denomina- 
ted Remonstrants, were not only deprived of their 
churches, and silenced, but banished from the country, 
like 80 many incorrigible and dangerous criminals. 
Emboldened by their first success against the Remon- 
strants^ they ventured to engage the government in the 
persecution of the peaceable Roman Catholics, and to 
dictate in matters of state, by protesting, and even 
preaching against the system of toleration; but after 
the republic was acknowledged as a free and indepen- 
dent state, and the government had acquired strength, 
a curb was put on their insolence by the appointment 
of a Commissary, a member of the States General , to 
a seat in these assemblies, with the power of dissolv- 
ing them, as soon as an attempt should be made to 
meddle with the temporal affairs of the country; leav- 
ing them at full liberty to explain, to strengthen, and 
to improve the articles of their creed, and to perfect 
this infallible standard of their faith. From that time, 
however, till the revolution in 1795, no person was 
admitted as a member of the government, or to any 
civil office, even in the distant colonies, or as a pro- 
fessor in the universities, or a teacher in the public 
schools, who did not profess to be a member of the 
church as by law established. The gradual decay of 
these once famous universities, may, in a great mea< 
sure, be attributed to the system of proscription. 

But in 1795, the church so long and so firmly estab- 
lished, fell with the state; and in 1817, when, the 
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country being restored to its independence, the pre- 
sent government convoked an assembly of the most 
eminent divines and professors in divinity, it was seen 
that even the clergy had till then submitted with re- 
luctance to have their religious belief and instruction 
shackled by the articles of a creed, which caused their 
churches to be deserted by the enlightened part of the 
nation, and which had been there, as every where, 
either the cause of indifference, if not of infidelity 
in matters of religion, or of hypocrisy, animosity, and 
religious pride. 

This assembly has acted with wisdom and modera- 
tion, in leaving untouched the whole fabric of the 
Canons of Dort, while, on the other hand, it has 
allowed to candidates for the ministry the liberty of 
believing and teaching them, in as far as thet are 
IN aooordanoe with the Bible. Here is no violent 
reaction, no humiliating reflection cast on the former 
defenders of the system, no forcing of opinions, no new 
dominion exercised over the consciences of men, no 
pretensions to infallibility; and this prudent, laudable 
and Christian conduct, presents a striking contrast to 
that of the Synod of Dort The Canons of that Synod 
are in future to stand on their own merit, or to fall by 
a more enlightened and free examination of the Scrip- 
tures. They may still be preached and enforced, and will 
find adherents; as they offer to the profligate and the 
vicious an easy refuge, when a late fear of an hereafter 
begins to assail them, and they are brought to believe 
by a heated imagination, worked on by fear, and a par- 
tial derangement of intellect, that having cast their 
sins on Chrisl^ they are in a state of grace, and in no 
danger of falling from it; that their election is thereby 
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aade sore, and that being nvmbered among the elect, 
and the saints who are to judge the world, thej are t« 
pronoance sentence of condemnation on all who have 
disbelieved their creed. So long as pride and pre* 
sumption can be made to agree with unbounded protea* 
tations of humility and extravagant self-condemnation, 
Calvinism will stand on this wonderful and strange 
delusion, as on its surest basis. 

Already has the tone of preaching, and numerout 
printed sermons, evinced how far ministers and people 
in Holland, had, before their emancipation from the 
national creed, been prepared for the promulgation and 
reception of more rational and scriptural doctrines. 
It appears from the monthly Reviews, that numerous 
volumes have been published in defence, and in the 
spirit of a purer Christianity, and that the ability and 
learning are chiefly on that side. The universities are 
regaining their ancient reputation and lustre, since the 
professorships are no longer confined to an exclusive 
sect of Christians. 

The first translation of the Bible in the vernacular 
language, by the fathers of Dort, and other theologi* 
ans of their party, was approved and introduced by 
the government in 1637. It was to be exclusively 
used in the churches, the universities, colleges, and 
echools; but the text of the scriptures was not left to 
explain itself, and copious marginal notes and other 
explanations were added, in accordance with the 
adopted creed. It was not till the latter part of the 
next century, that unauthorised translations of de- 
tached parts were published; and in 1791, a new and 
improved translation of the whole Bible was made 
kj a professor of divinity, already favourably known 
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as the author of a learned and popular defence of th^ 
Bible. This translation, however faithful as to the 
sense, was considered not sufficiently literal. Another 
translation is now far advanced, by the celebrated 
Professor Vander Palm, who ranks high among the 
oriental scholars on the continent of Europe, and 
whose translation, it cannot be expected, will in the 
least be influenced by sectarian prejudices. For ob^' 
vious reasons, the former dominant clergy, whose 
power was already on the decline in 179 1, and lost in 
1795, would have opposed and decried these transla- 
tions. Now they meet with universal approbation, 
and the number of subscribers to that by Vander Palm 
amounts to more than two thousand; such is the confi- 
dence in the learning and honesty of the translator. 

With regard to the doctrine of the trinity, you will 
judge what opinions are entertained, by the following 
concluding remarks, taken out of a volume of a highly 
accredited Review of the last year. 

"The friend to Christianity and truth, recognises 
with heartfelt gratitude, that the prayer, be it peace and 
trtUh in our day 8^ is more and more heard. With 
much zeal, which excludes all indifference about the 
Gospel, much toleration also is practised, and truth is 
hot thereby sacrificed, but exercised in love. We re- 
member with pain, how the disputes among Christians 
formerly divided different denominations, and even 
members of the same church. 

**Since Heringa* was accused of heresy, on account 
of his sentiments on this dogma, and gained an honoura- 
ble triumph, the disputes about it have not only ceased, 
but he still lives to enjoy the fruits of his labour, and 

^ A Profcfssorof dhmity,of great learning, and exemplary pietj. 
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to see 9 that the words of human wisdom, not taken 
from hoi J writ, have become more and more distasteful 
to the ear of Christians. 

«We believe, and know by experience, that the 
minister, who keeps himself strictly to the letter of the 
Bible, is heard with satisfaction, and is no longer cen- 
sured. We have but one God the Father, and one 
Lord Jesus Christ, who existed in glory before the 
world waH, the perfect image, the only 8on of God, 
whom to honour is to honour the Father. The Uuly 
Spirit is the spirit of God himself, by which He who 
placed Jesus Christ at his right hand, in recom pence of 
his humiliation, works all in all. Or do we know 
more about it? Can we know more about it? Is it 
necessary we should? May we attempt to do it? 
What do we know about ourselves? Do not our eyes, 
our hands, and our feet, meet every where with won- 
ders, which by the investigation of how they exists 
force us to exclaim, God is great! and we, human 
beings of yesterday, comprehend him not. 

**The time will come when we may expect to com- 
prehend him better; but through all eternity we shall 
not be able to comprehend the Infinite God. And 
now we ask once more, why was this question about 
the Trinity agitated anew in our days? Farther than 
what the Bible plainly and unequivocally teaches with 
regard to the only and true God, we can advance not 
a step, and none should attempt it, regardless of the 
peace of mind of sincere Christians, and the harmony 
of the church. 

**It becomes us, with all humility, to say with an 
apostle, ^no one knows what is ol* God, but the Spirit 
of God.' This revealed truth is well expressed in as 
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answer to the question, once proposed by the French 
Acad em j; qu^est ce que Dieu? in the following lines; 

*Loin de rien dire ici de cet Etre supreme, 

Gardonsen rad«nint, un silence profond, 
Le myst^re est immense, el I 'esprit s'y coufond; 

Pour dire ce qu'il est, il faut ^tre Dieu m^me.' " 

It appears by the few extracts given from the book| 
that the author denies the doctrine of the trinity. He 
asserts that the ^on and Holy Spirit do not belong to 
the divine essence , but that they are divine persons^ 
as being the first creatures endowed by God with the 
most glorious attributes. 

According to the reviewers, the author displays 
great learning, acuteness, and intelligence. They de- 
clare, however, that they do not agree with him in 
his view of the subject, and add, ^^Far be it, however, 
from any one to thmk disadvantageously of the author's 
heait. Let every one be convinced in his own mind* 
We call, with all our heart, the author, and every 
one else, our brother, who respects and is humble to- 
wards the Lord Jesus; who acknowledges him, loves 
and obeys him; who trusts in him, and adheres to him; 
and who warns others, who do not do tins, that they 
will one day stand before his judgment seat." 

Every believer in the Christian revelation, will ob- 
serve with pleasure and thankfulness, that such senti- 
ments are now openly avowed and approved, in a 
country, where, not many years ag;o, though they 
might have been felt, it was not thought advisable nor 
prudent to publish them. And every well wisher to 
this country must wish to see such feelings cherished 
here. But this cannot be hoped for, when we have 
even lately seen, that two professors, behmgfing to in- 
stitutions each orthodox in its way^ have disturbed 
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the plain Christians of their denominations, by dis- 
potes about the pre-existence of Christ, witti argu- 
ments borrowed from the writings of earlj Kuro[)eaQ 
authors on this subject, imported into this c(»untrj 
because thej are falling into oblivion there, and have 
presumed to talk and draw conclusions on the amence 
and nature of the incomprehensible Divinity. Such at- 
tempts to find out God by searching, to find out the Al- 
mighty unto perfection, we may call extreme presump- 
tion, perhaps' by a harder name, but there is worldly 
wisdom in it. Those who buihl altar against altar in 
the Christian church, must be (let us hope unknown to 
themselves,) actuated by sectarian pri«le, sell'-intercst, 
and the ambition to increase the numbers of their fol- 
lowers, by which their own consequence and lu>t of 
dominion is advanced. Doctrines not understood by 
themselves, and less so by their followers, must be 
multiplied and declared to be essential doctrines, to 
form and strengthen the wall of sc|;aration between 
Christian believers, who without them, would, with 
regard to the few real essential doctrines of the Cliris- 
tian religion, be of one spirit in the purity and jiimnli- 
city of the gospel dxictrine, and by it be led into the 
paths of humble faith and genuine piety. This domi- 
neering spirit has existed from the first promulgation 
of the Christian faith; in the dark ages it usurped an 
entire dominion over the minds of men; and at and 
since the reformation, the human mind has again been 
bound in the fetters of human crteds by this aiiti- 
christian spirit, wliich, in preventing the spread of the 
Gospel, has also been the source of much calamity and 
irreligion in all parts of the world. Tha« spirii was 
brought over^ was planted^ watered, and made to 
9 
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flourish in this couiitFy,und altheu^ by the temporarjr 
excitements produced by the political disputes witb 
Great Britain, and the war of the revol-ution, it was 
checked for a tinie, it ha& of late revived with renew- 
ed vigour and hopes. This country eannot expect tc 
be exempt from the ordinary, the necessary workings 
of the human passions; under different forms and ap- 
pearances they have been the spring of all human ac- 
tions through all ages. Its political institutions are 
but of yesterday; what they will prove rn their fur- 
ther operation, time alone will bring to light,' and no^ 
human sagacity can foresee. The human passions have 
here a free and nearly unbounded scope; and the- 
desire of power is the strongest and the most corr- 
stant of them all. Your countryman can have na 
ground to flatter themselves, that no effort toward a 
supremacy in religion will ever be attempted, and be 
introduced in fact^ in spite of their written constitu- 
tions; and that in the struggle for political power, re- 
ligion will not here be made an instrument of ambition, 
as it has been every where else. Already we see a 
body established in this country, under the denomina- 
tion of a General Assembly, with all the features and 
powers of an aristocracy, which is quietly proceeding 
by giyiantic strides, because it displays the venerable 
name of religion on its banners; a body not under the 
check of popular elections, but permanent and renew- 
ing itself; having but one object in view, and holding 
under its influence, by an artful and boldly contrived 
code of church government j^nd discipline, every 
minister and member of tlse sect, in all its subolivi- 
si( ns and ramifications, through the whole extent of tha 
Republic, 
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iBccleBiastical dominioa was established and main- 
lained among all the nations of Europe, bj the clergj 
Slaving succeeded in getting into their hands the pub- 
lic institations for t-he education of the people; where- 
by an ascendancy was gained over their minds, and a 
blind attachment was secured to a particular creed. 
In this country, it has already happened, that all the 
higher institations for the 'education of the rising gene- 
ration, with a very few exceptions, are fnade subser- 
vient to the forming of devotees to one religious deno- 
mination, by being placed exclusively in the hands of 
its ministers, «f a4l others the most zealous, active, 
ambitious, and intolerant; and who also increase their 
consideration and influence by taking the lead in 
other institations and associations connected with re- 
ligion. 

If the danger to be apprehended to the freedom of 
Religious opinions, in consequence of this potent means 
of influence, mi^ not as yet be a cause of fear and 
'-apprehensioti through the whole extent of the Republic, 
two at least, of the most powerful and populous states, 
^re in a fair way to be brought, at no distant time, under 
ttheir predominant influence, which, when once acquired, 
must be followed by political power, and will end in 
persecution. The late virulent attack on the Quakers, 
a religious denomination deservedly respected every 
where else, and who in any country had reason, and 
in this a right, to hope for peace and security, is well 
calculated to disclose the intolerance of that sk^ctj 
ivhich, when arguments fail, denounces as no Chris^ 
Hans all who bend not their knees to their ministers, 
and do not submit to their creed, and despotic church 
government. With the religious feelings, and the 

146944: 
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fanaticism, existing in this country, no denunciatioii 
can be more efiectual in depriving the members of 
those denomination^^ thus denied the Christian name, 
of the esteem and ^ood -fellowship of the comtnunitj^ 
and in making them the objects of contempt and ha- 
tred. When this object is once obtained, and a pre- 
dominance of this sect secured, what will prevent 
those par^s of the country where this has taken place^ 
from seeing renewed those scenes of persecution^ 
which for centuries have desolated the fairest portions 
of Europe? P* 






While we express our thanks to our respected coi^- 
respondent, for the above interesting and valuable ar- 
ticle, we must also beg his indulgence for a few remarks 
on that part of it, which relates to the religious situa- 
tion and prospects of this country; as our sentiments 
on the subject differ so much from his own, that we 
feel ourselves bound to state them. We confess then, 
that we cannot ao:ree with him in the alarm which he 
entertains at the appearance of ecclesiastical domina- 
tion in the United States, We fully accord with the 
writer of "Prospects of Unitarianism," in taking a 
more encouraging view of the matter, and in perceiv- 
ing every where a decided preponderance of liberal 
tendencies among our people. Our hopes very much 
outweigh our apprehensions; we see more light thau 
shade, more benevolence than bigotry, more know- 
ledge than superstition, more of the spirit of freedom^ 
than of bondage and fear; and whenever we think 
of the religious persecutions, and banishments, and 
deprivations, the establishments, the benefices, th^ 
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)>rie8tcraft and the kingcraft, of inanj other countries, 
we thank God fur the toleration, tlie liberty, and the 
intelligence of our own, and that we live in a land, 
where opinion is free, where there are too many sects 
for one to g:ain the pre-eminence, where the supreme 
power is in the hands of the people, and where the 
people feel too liberally, and know too much, to abuse 
that power for the detestable purposes of religious in- 
tolerance^ 

And it is not because Wtt trust, any more than our 
correspondent and friend, to the 8trenq;th and duration 
of our written constitutions, that we are led to think 
thus of the religious prospects of our country. We 
know that any thing on paper may be burnt at the 
flaming pile of fanaticism, or torn in pieces by the 
hands of a misguided mob, or remain a dead letter on 
the shelf where it is deposited. We look beyond our 
constitutions to the spirit of the people^ the spirit which 
framed them, the spirit which we believe is as generous 
^nd as free as when it framed them, and which, we 
believe, will continue to be so, notwithstanding some 
local and partial perversions, and in spite of the Gene- 
ral Assembly, and the Institution at Andover, and the 
Seminary at Princeton, and Dr. Spring's Church, and 
all the bigots in the land. 

We are no optimists. We do not look for the reign 
of universal charity and toleration among us, at pre- 
sent, any more than for one of universal virtue, or uni- 
versal peace. We have seen, and heard, and felt, 
enough of the influence of religious pride, proscrip- 
tion, and ignorance; and we expect to see, hear, and 
feel a great deal more of it while we live. But though 
this vexes us sometimes, and sometimes makes us sor- 
9* 
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rowful, it does not alarm us; because we see no syin|H ; 
toms of its increase, but rather of its diminofton. Thtf 
influence of better views and better feelings is gra- 
dually, though slowly, supplanting it; as the greeit 
grass creeps over a spot of sand, or a neglected road/ 
This better influence is produced by the habits, the in- 
stitutions, and the circumstances of the people and 
the country. It is not confined in halls, or academies,- 
or meeting-houses; it does not pore in schools, or enact 
in synods, or denounce from pulpits; — it is a holier and 
a mightier thing; — >t burns in the increasing ligbt of the' 
times, it breathes the air of a free land, it beats in the 
hearts of free men; it is deep, and wide, and indes- 
tructible. And shall the bad spirit prevail against it? 
We trust not; even though an Assembly should forbid 
their ministers to think for themselves, and the people 
to hear what is true; even though an Institution in 
And over should oblige its professors to declare every 
five y(*ars, that white is black; and a church in New 
York should excommunicate one of its members, for 
believing in the mercy of God. 

We say then, that though the effect* of spiritual 
dominion are in some portions of our country confess* 
edly bad, they are not, and cannot be other than par- 
tial. Do not we know a gentleman who has been 
excommunicated, if that be the word,4^y an ecclesias- 
tical assembly? And does he not continue to preach, 
and are there not people enough who are glad to hear 
him? What harm has the excommunication done him? 
Has it robbed him of his rest, or his food, or his liber- 
ty, or of one friend who was worth the keeping? *<Doth 
he feel it? No." And what if the General Assembly 
•hould condescend to look down from the high places 
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^ithett tkey sit, and deooance ourseWet, and p«t our 
book on an Index ExpurgalonuM? Would it dUtresa 
tis? We rather think that it* the bull of excommunica- 
tion were not 8o long as to occupy too many of our 
pages, <*to the exclusion of more valuable matter,'' we 
should print it in our Miscellany, for public edifica* 
tion. 

And finally, it is our decided and cherished belief, 
that even if in two or three of our states, an exclusive 
and persecuting ecclesiastical power should gain a 
serious ascendancy, it could not be exercised to ex- 
tremity, or for any length of time. The whole coun- 
try would cry shame upon it. Public opinion would 
attack it, and public opinion could not be resisted— « 
it is irresistible* 



An Eastern 'Pale* 

In the early days of the world, while every thing 
was yet Uncertain, a caravan once crossed a desert, on 
its way to an unknown land* The company consisted 
of various parties, and neither of them had been in 
the country, though they all united in believing it ta 
be the most desirable spot on earth, and its king the 
mildest and best of governors. 

They amused themselves on their journey with draw- 
ing pictures of what they were to see, and to enjoys 
and with discussing the character of the ruler, under 
whose sway they were to place themselves. As there 
were no cities nor land -marks in the desert, they had 
no other guides than the stars in the heavens; and as the 
clouds were constantly flitting over these, they dis- 
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puled about the roail which they were to follow. Con- 
tention grew high; the character of the prince, to 
whose land they were journeying, was treated with 
little ceremony; and opinions, contradictory in them- 
selves, and even sometimes dishonourable to him, were 
defended with mad earnestness. 

No one can tell how far these disputes would have 
been carried, had not the travellers suddenlv found 
themselves interrupted by a broad river, beyond which 
they could indistinctly perceive the woods and fields 
of the desired land, in infinite beauty. Presently a 
small boat appeared on the water, approached them, 
and took them in. At this, a deep sleep fell upon them^ 
nor did they awake, till they were already landed od 
the opposite bank. 

On looking round them, they found every thing of 
exquisite loveliness, but altogether different from their 
expectations. They inquired for the ruler of the land, 
and each was sure that now his own opinion was going 
to be confirmed. But oft approaching him, they fotind 
him so surniunded by majesty, so arrayed in clemeticy 
and benevolence, so possessed of the attributed of pow- 
er and love, that all their former ideas vanished, and 
the pride of their hearts sank within them. <4Por« 
give!" exclaimed they all, and threw themselves in 
the dust. "Forgive!" repeated all, <«for we have in- 
sulted thy majesty, denied thy perfections, mistaken 
thy character." Here they were stopped by the good 
kin<r, who smiling on them, said, "Arise, my children, 
and fear nothing. I have a large kingdom to govern, 
an I many subjects to make happy. I have no time to 
hear your excuses; and your opinions have never trou- 
bled my peace. You may remain in my territory, 
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Ifid associate with mj subjects^; you will find them 

good instmcters* Forget the past, and j^row as wise 

vad as happj as you cao." And with this he Jia- 

missed them. 

Mj friends, we can never find out the AiiDia;htj to 

perfection. We do bat know that he exists, anil that 

be loves us, and it becomes as to deport ourselves as 

humble and obedient sabjects. 

G.B 



MiUon on Heresy^ 

From his '^Tlreatise of Civil Power in Kcdesiastiail Gaaset. " 

But we shall not carry it thus. Another Greek 
ipparition standi in our way, Heruy tind ihntic; im 
ike manner also railed at to the people, as in a tongae 
iDknown. They should first interpret to them, that 
lereay, by what it signifies in that langua^, is no 
vord of evil note — meaning only the choice or following 
)f ^ny opinion, good or bad, in religion, or any other 
earnii^ and thus, not only in heathen authors, but in 
lie New Testament itself, without censure or blame; 
^ets XV. 5. < ^Certain of the heresy of the Pharisees 
jvhich believed;" and xxvi. 5. ^< After the exactest 
leresy of our religion, I lived a Pharisee." In which 
(6nse presbyterian or independent may without re* 
)roach be called a heresy. Where it is mentioned 
;^ith blame, it seems to differ little from schism; 1 Cor. 
ci. lb, 19. ^4 hear that there be schisms among you," 
\bc. ^^for there must also heresies be among you." 
Though some who write of heresy after their own 
leadjs, would make it far worse than schism; whereas, 
m the contcary,achLsm aignifies division, and in the 
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\7or8t sense; heresy, choice only of one opinion befell 
another, which may be without discord. In apostolic 
times therefore^ ere the scripture was written, heresy 
was a doctrine maintained a|2:ain8t the doctrine by 
them delivered; which in these times can be no other' 
wise defined than a doctrine maintained ai^inst the 
light, which we now only have of the scripture. 

Seeing, therefore, that no man, no synod, no session 
of men, though called the Church, can judge defi^ 
nitely tlie sense of scripture to another man's con-^ 
science, which is well known to be a general maxim 
of the protestant religion, it follows plainly, that he 
who holds in religion that belief, or those opinions, 
which to his conscience and utmost understand- 
ing appear with most evidence or probability in the 
scripture, though to others he seem erroneous, can 
no more be justly censured for a heretic than hii 
ceusurers, who do but the same thinu; themselveS) 
while they censure him for so doing. For ask themi 
or any protestant, which hath most authority, the 
church or the scripture? They will answer, doubtlessi 
that the scripture; and what hath most authonty, that 
no doubt but they will confess is to be followed. Hs 
then, who to his best apprehension follows the scrip* 
ture, though against any point of doctrine by the 
whole church received, is not the heretic; but he who 
follows the church against his conscience and persua- 
sion, grounded on the scripture. 

To make this yet more undeniable, I shall only bor- 
row a plain simile, the same which our own writers, 
when they would demonstrate plainest, that we rightly 
prefer the scripture before the church, use frequently 
Mg&lnst the papist in this manner. As the jdamaritam 
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believed Christ, first for the woman's word, but next, 
and much rather fur his own, su we the scripture; hrst 
€0 the church's word, but afterwards and much more 
for its own, an the word of God; yea, the church itself 
we believe then for the scripture. The inference of 
itself follows. If bj the protestant doctrine we believe 
the scripture, not for the church's sa^'ing, bur for its 
OHU, as the word of Gml, then ought we to beli^'ve 
what lu our conscience we apprehend the scripture to 
saj, though the visible church, with all her doctors, 
gainsav; and being taught to believe them oulj for the 
scripture, they who so do are not heretics, but the best 
protestants, and by their opinions, whatever they be, 
can hurt no protestant, whose rule is not to receive 
them but from the scripture; which to interpret con- 
vincingly to his own conscience, none is able but him- 
self guided by the Holy Spirit; ann not so guided, none 
than he to himself can be a worese deceiver. 

To protestants, therefore, whose common rule and 
touchstone is the scripture, nothing can with more 
conscience, more equity, nothing more protestantlj 
can be permitted, than a free and lawful debate at all 
times by writing, conference, or disputation of what 
opinion soever, disputable by scripture. Concluding, 
that no man in reli^on is properly a heretic at this 
day, but he who maintains tradititms or opinions not 
probable by scripture; who, for autrhf I know, is the 
papis only; i-e the only heretic, who counts all here- 
tics but himself. 
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(^ttn Mary*s Letter to the Lord ChandoiSt orderii^ 
the manner of Bisho]) Hooper- & Execution^ 

From Burnetts I lisiory ©♦" the Keformalion. 

Right trusty and well beloved, &c. Whereas, JoHb 
Hooper, who of late was called Bishop of Worcester 
and Gloucester, is, by due order of the laws ecclesi- 
astic, condemned and judged for a most obstinate,, 
false, detestable Heretic, and committed to our secu- 
lar power, to be burned, according to the wholesome* 
and good laws of our realm, in that case provided* 
Forasmuch, as in those cities, and the diocese thereof,, 
he hath in times past preached and taught most pesti- 
lent heresies and doctrine to our subjects there; we 
have, therefore, given order, that the said Hooper,, 
who yet persisteth obstinate, and hath refused mercy 
wlien it was graciously offered, shall be put to execu- 
tion in the said city of Gloucester, for the example and 
terror of such as he hath there seduced and mistaught,. 
and because he hath done most harm there. And will 
that you, calling unto you some of reputation, dwelling 
in the shire, such as ye think best, shall repair unto 
our said city, and be at the said execution, assisting 
our mayor and sherifts of the same city in this behalf^ 

And forasmuch also as the said Hooper is, as here- 
tics be, a vam-glorious person, and delighteth in his 
tongue, and having liberty, may use his said tongue 
to persuade such as he hath seduced to persist in the 
miserable opinion that he hath sown- among them; our 
pleasure is, therefore, and we require yoii to take- 

• Very wholesome.*— Such laws cured all Sicknesses.. 



\ 
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wder^ that the said Hooper be neither, at the time of 
his execution, nor in going to the place thereof, suf- 
fered to epeak at large; bat thither to be led quietlj, 
and in silence, for eschewing further infection, and such 
inconvenience as may otherwise ensue in this part 
Whereof fail Mot, as ye tender our pleasure. 



Objects of Prayer. 

^^Loiuo, teach us to pray," is a wish that finds an 
echo in every pious mind; and from the model of 
prayer, which our Saviour has left us, we may draw 
the best general lesson of what should be the legitimate 
objects of our desires. We are there taught to hallow 
the name of our heavenly Parent, to rejoice in his go- 
vemment, and to be interested in the progress of his 
truth, and the accomplishment of all his designs of 
mercy and love; to enter into the spirit of heaven, 
and to desire that the obedience of man to the divine 
will may be as pure, as heartfelt, and sincere, as is that 
of the angels of God. <<Give us this day our daily 
bread," is all the thought which is bestowed on merely 
earthly good. We are taught, also, to presume to ask 
no more mercy from God, and are reminded that we 
can hope to receive no more, than we habitually extend 
to our fellow men. We are to pray, in fine, to be 
guarded from that temptation, which our nature may 
be too frail to resist; and to be rescued from that evil, 
which destroys the soul. 

We find, therefore, that the principal blessings, 
which according to this sublime and comprehensive 
model, we are to ask, are almost wholly spiritual; 
10 
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that we are to seek first and chiefly the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness; and that the high aspirings 
of the Christian are to be after intellectual good. In- 
deed, when we remember how little we can know of 
what is really and ultimately best for us, and the sys- 
tem with which we are connected; when we consider 
the doubtful and fallible nature of what are called the 
blessings of life, and how much it is the design of the 
gospel system to control and mortify a carnal spirit, 
and raise us above the passing pleasures, the corrupt 
lusts, the low desires, and the unmeaning joys of the 
world; we must feel that our prayers for merely earthly 
and temporal blessings should be uttered with the most 
chastised and submissive temper, and the most entire 
acquiescence in the wisdom and benignity of Him, 
who best knows whether to withhold or impart them. 

We are not, however, to think ourselves/or^idcfen to 
ask for temporal blessings; on the contrary, to ask for 
them is not only authorized by many examples in sacred 
writ, but is obviously attended with many certain and 
immediately beneficial efiects. By praying for health, 
for success in our callings, for deliverance from evils, 
we impress on our minds a sense of our dependence 
on God for these blessings; and remembering at the 
same time, that the favour of God accompanies, but 
never supersedes, our own efibrts, we may be prompted 
to use greater diligence and exertion in obtaining and 
securing these blessings. In the same manner, to 
pray for the peace, the good order, and prosperity of 
our country, naturally awakes in us a sense of the 
value of such blessings, and prompts us to be more 
active and interested in doing all that lies in us to 
promote them, and to diffuse, as far as possible, the 
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6ame sfMiit among others. This is a sense in iivhich 
oar coantry maj be allowed to be better for the prayers 
of a good man, even bj those who are not prepared to 
say, that 

"Perhaps tlie owct 
Her londiinej and her raw, her blooming spring, 
And plenteous harvest, to the prayer he makes. 
When Isaxc.1ike,the solitary saint 
Walks forth to meditate at eventide. 
And think on her, who thinks not on hcrK>lf." 

But with whatever reserve we may think it proper to 
petition for merely earthly good 9— for spiritual bless- 
ings, for the good of the mind, we hardly need place 
any bounds to our desires. These are the great objects 
of a Christian's concern. For these he is not only 
permitted, but invited to pray to the God of mercies. 
When he asks for these things, he is sure that he asks 
for what is truly and eternally good; and that the fa- 
vour and concurrence of the spirit of God may be se- 
curely relied on. Let him, therefore, when he retires 
to his closet, and shuts it on the cares and vanities of 
the world; when his faith awakes, and his passions 
sleep; when a sense of the glorious majesty of God 
comes over his spirit, and the dread of the Most High 
falls on him, and the conviction of the sacred presence 
awes, sanctifies, and elevates his mind— let him pray — 
let him pray for the goods of this life, for health, pros- 
perity, and joy, with the greatest lowliness, caution, 
and self-restraint; but let him pour out the pious fer - 
vours and strong devotions of his soul, without re- 
straint or fear, for increase of faith, for elevation of 
hope, and for perfected charity; for purified passions, 
and resignation of will; for strength in the hour of 
temptation, and support in the day of trial; for the 
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calm of innocence, and the joy and peace of beiieTii^^ 
for warmer love of God 9 and more unmingled benevo- 
lence to mans for a heart from which every thing evil 
may be banished, and a mind in which the Spirit of 
God, and the temper of heaven may dwell. 

For blessings like these, he may come boldly to the 
throne of grace, with full assurance that he shall ob* 
tain mercy and grace to help in time of need. For 
these, let not his prayer be cold and heartless, but 
earnest, persevering, and from his soul;— such prayer 
as it becomes a frail, and feeble, and sinful creature to 

offer, and a God of purity and mercy to hear. 

8* C* 



The Treasures of the Beep^ 

From the New Monthly Magazine. 

What hid'st thou in thy treasure-caves and cells? 
Thou hollow sounding and mysterious main! 
•^Pale glistening pearls, and rainbow colour'd shells,. 
Bright things which gleam unreck'd of, and in vain. 
— Keep, keep thy riches, melancholy sea! 

We ask not such from thee. 

Yet more, the depths have more! — What wealth untold, 
Far down, and shining through their stillness, lies! 
Thou hast the starry gems, the burning gold, 
Won from ten thousand royal Argosies, 
-^weep o'er thy spoils, thou wild and wrathful main! 

Earth claims not these againl 
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Yet morei the depths have more! — ^Thj waves have 

rolPd 
Above the cities of a worid gone bj! 
Sand hath-fill'd up the palaces of old, 
Sea-weed o'ergrown the halls of revelry! 
—Dash o'er them, ocean! in thj scornful plaj, 

Man yields them to decay. 

Tet more! the billows and the depths have more! 
High hearts and brave are gather'd to thy breast! 
They hear not now the booming waters roar; 
The battle-thunders will not break their rest 
•—Keep thy red gold and gems, thou stormy grave! 

Give back the true and brave! 

Give back the lost and lovely! — ^those for whom 
^rhe place was kept at board and hearth so long, 
The prayer went up through midnight's breathless 

gloom> 
And the vain yearning woke 'midst festal song. 
Hold fast thy buried isles, thy towers o'erthrown, 

— But all is not thine own! 

To thee the love of woman hath gone down, 
Dark flow the tides o'er manhood's noble head. 
O'er youth's bright locks, and beauty's flowery crown; 
— ^Yet must thou hear a voice— Restore the dead! 
Earth shall reclaim her precious things from thee. 

Restore the dead, thou sea! 



Colman^s Dedication Sermon. 

In our number for last July, there was a notice of the 
dedication of a new unitarian church, in Lynn, Massa- 
fhusetts. The sermon which was preached on that 
10* 
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occasion, by the Rev. Mr. Colman, has gince been 
printed. The character proper to a Christian Sodtty^ 
was taken by the preacher as the subject of his dii«' 
course, which he divides into the two principal heads 
of the proper objects of such an association, and (he 
course of conduct by which it should be characterized. 
The objects of a christian society are declared to be 
the intelligent and rational worship of God, the secur^ 
ing of enlightened instruction in religion and morals, 
and the cherishing of good will and christian fellow* 
ship in the community. 

With regard to the course of conduct which should 
characterize a christian societv, the first trait is re- 
presented to be independence, ^^Let the members of 
it, says the preacher, ^^always think, judge, speak, and 
act for themselves. To think and act for ourselves, 
however, does not necessarily imply that we are to 
think and act differently from every one else. It only 
implies, that having made the most faithful use in our 
power of the means of knowledge afforded us, we rest 
our final appeal upon our own reason and conscience, 
as to our faith and duty. Religion is a concern strictly 
personal, in which, so long as we do not offend against 
the wholesome laws and peace of the state, we are 
responsible only to God." The second characteristic 
mentioned is universal charity, the third mutual bene- 
ficence, the fourth seriousness, and the fifth purity. 

The following passages form the appropriate conclu- 
sion of an excellent discourse. 

"This beautiful structure, reared by your skill, industry, and 
liberality, we now devote to God and to Christ; to the unfettered ex- 
ercise of thai reason, which Go<l has inspired; to the study of those 
truths, which his works and word reveal; to the maintenance of that 
charity, with which he has taught ns to regard all oar brediren of 
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the hnman neei to the exereise of that benefieevee, whieh nature 
suggests and whieh religion enjoins; and to the caltivation of that 
moral purity and goodness, which are the great ends of the religion 
he has giren us, and whieh eonstitute the splendour and excellence of 
his own nature. 

'*Ma7 the anatbemas of higotry and intoleranee never desecrate thu 
place. May the Toice of truth be heard here in all its power, and 
its light break forth in all its lustre and glory. May the name of 
Christ here be always honoured and his temper always maintained. 
May the homage, which is here offered to («od, be the purest offer- 
ing of the understanding and the afi^ectionst since God is a spirit, and 
they that worship him, must worship him in spirit and in truth. Of 
many may it be said that they were bom to God and to glory here; 
and when the hands which have reared this edifice are withering in 
the grave, and the voices which have now filled this temple with the 
praises of God are mute in death, may it be our felicity to join in 
ofiering a purer sacrifice and a more fragrant incense, iu a temple 
'not made with hands, eternal, in the heavens.' " 

We think .that the author of this sermon was happj 
in the choice of his subject, and that he has been 
equally so in its management; and we only wish that 
we had room for further extracts. 



Transiflvafda Univerritj/, 

This rising institution has lately been made the ob- 
ject of one of the most generous donations, which the 
cause of literature in our country has yet received. 
Col. James Morrison, of Lexington, Kentucky, lately 
deceased, has left to it by will, the sum of twenty 
thousand dollars in money, and has made it, beside^ 
his residuary legatee; by which disposition it will ob- 
tain, as is supposed, the further sum of forty or fifty 
thousand dollars. 

A discourse, occasioned by the death of this gentle- 
man, was deliyered on the nineteenth of last May, in 
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the Episcopal Church at Lexington, bj the Rev^ Horace 
Hollejy president of the university. In this discourse, 
which has been printed, is given a sketch of the life of 
Col. Morrison, by which we are informed that he was 
bom in Cumberland county, Pennsylvania* in the year 
1755; that he entered early into the service of his 
country, and was for several years a soldier in the revo- 
lutionary war. After the peace, he settled in Pitts- 
burgh, in his native state, abd became first sheriff of the 
county of Allegany. He afterwards removed td Ken- 
tucky, and commenced business as a merchant in Lex- 
ington, in 1792. In 1795, he was appointed commission- 
er to assign lands to settlers south of the Green river. 
He was elected a representative to the legislature of 
the state, in 1797; and soon afterwards was appointed 
by President Adams, supervisor of the revenue arising 
from direct and indirect taxes in the district of Ken- 
tucky. He was then successively employed in impor- 
tant trusts under the federal government; and as quar-' 
ter-master-general obtained his titular rank of colonel. 
The last office which he filled, was that of chairman of 
the board of trustees of Transylvania University. In 
all these different places of trust and responsibility, 
he is represented as having acquitted himself with 
ability and integrity, and to universal satisfaction. 
He died on a visit to Washington City, in April, 18£3. 
We are happy to make an extract from that part of 
the discourse, which relates to the religious opinions 
and character of Col. Morrison. 

''Colonel Morrison was a christian in his sentiments and practice, 
hut did not consider the peculiarities of anj of the sectarian creeds in 
religion, whether papal or protestant, ancient or modem, as necessa* 
ry, or as useful, or as ornamental to this character. He had lai^s 
views and philanthropic feelings, and recognised the wisdom^ authori* 
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tjt goodness, and iropnrtitlitj of the Deity in nil the relations of life, 
in the wide Tarietj of natural seenei7 before hiro, in the temple made 
withoat hands as well as in that ereeted by homan art and eoosecra* 
tied to the immediate acts of formal worship, in tlie ages that are past 
«s well as in those now present, in the foreign city and cottage of thft 
tetant gentile, as well as in the metropolis of Christendom and the 
Tilage ehmvh of the pioiis followers of the bearen-direeted teacher of 
Nawffcth. With him, a life of virCiie was the most acceptable ho- 
mage Co the Deity. He knew and felt that the end of all genuine re- 
ligion is to make men good, useful, and happy. He ordinarily at« 
tended worship in the churches of the Presbyterians, a highly re- 
spectable and pious body of chrisdans{ but he was entirely eclectic in 
hb principles, taking truth wherever he found it, and ^ving the hand 
of fellowship to all good men of every country and denomination. In 
lids respect be invites our imitatkm, and furnishes us with a suitable 
«ecasion to thsadt our Heavenly Father for the happy formation of his 
•haraeter, for the judicious dbreetion oi his opinions, and for the 
catholic scope of bis philanthropic communion." 

We are glad to see 60 honourable a tribute as the 
discourse of president HoUey, paid to the memory of 
a departed patron of literature. It may remind others 
of their obligations to society, and proclaim to them 
ho^ worthy an object it is for the exercise of liberal- 
ity, to diffuse the li^t of knowledge and the blessings 
of instruction among the rapidly increasing population 
ei our country. 



Theological Institution at Cambridge* 

The public examination of the students of the The- 
ological School at Cambridge, took place there on the 
twelfth of last August The audience was larger than 
any former one on this occasion, and the performances 
were highly gratifying to the friends of the institution. 
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The subjects of the dissertations, together with the 
names of the writers^ are as follows. 

Junior Class. 

1. The Evidence of the Existence of the Writing of 
the New Testament in the first Century. By Sannud 
Fresbury.'^^9,. The Support which Christianity derives 
from the Martyrdom of the early Christians. Nathanid 
Gage. 

Middle Class. 

S. The Character of the Common Version of the New 
Testament. Alexander Young* — 4. The Necessary Am- 
biguity of Language. Charles W. Uphanu — 5. The 
Grounds of Union among different Sects of Christians. 
Edward B, Hall, — 6. The Errors of the early Christians 
in the Interpretation of Scripture. Eliphalet P. Crafts* 

Senior Class. 

r. The Objection to the Goodness of God, drawn 
from the Existence of Evil, Natural and Moral. Calvin 
Lincoln. — 8. James v. 16; "The effectual, fervent Pray- 
er of a righteous Man availeth much." Benjamin Kent, 
—9. The Importance of the Obligation of positive In- 
stitutions in Religion. Benjamin Heraey. — 10 The 
Means of a general Revival of practical Religion. Ezra 
S. Gannet. — 11. The Value of Revelation, though no- 
thing more be taught by it than is maintained by Uni- 
tarian Christians. PFUliam H, Fumesa. — 12. John i. 29; 
"The next day John seeth Jesus coming unto him, and 
saith, Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the 
ein of the world." William Farmer. 
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From the NtUooal Intelligeneer. 

Died ne&r St. Stephen's, in the state of Alabama, on 
the third day of June last, Mrs. Amy Toulmin, wife of 
Mr. John B. Tonlmin, of that place. She was born at 
Falmouth, in Cornwall, England, on the eighteenth day 
of May, 1789, and out of four beautiful children, lost 
three soon after her removal to America. A more amia- 
ble woman could not easily be found. Pious, mild, gen- 
tle, intelligent, she was certainly one of the greatest 
ornaments of her sex. She was a woman of extraor- 
dinary vigour and exertion. Well educated in litera- 
ture, as well as in morals, she acquired, after the 
death of her father in-law. Dr. Joshua Toulniin, pas- 
tor of the unitarian church at Birmingham, a know« 
ledge of Weston's most complicated system of short- 
hand, in which Dr Toulmin's sermons were written. 
She selected out of several hundred sermons, an octavo 
volume of must interesting and pathetic discourses. 
They have reached America. 

She was born of a quaker family, and professed the 
faith of the Friends. Perhaps she was not under the 
dominion of their full faith and discipline. Certainly 
she was not an exclusive quaker. She frequented the 
worship of other Christian churches. Her religion did 
not consist in dress, in form, or in ceremonies. Yet 
the quietness of her manners, the zeal of her charity, 
her diffusive spirit of benevolence, her speedy for- 
giveness of injuries, though quickly felt at the moment, 
entitled her to the character of a quaker. No— not 
exactly; but to the character of an almost perfect 
Christian. C. 
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Unitarian Church in Pittsburg. 

The church announced in our last number as having 
been commenced by the Unitarian Society of Pitts- 
burg, has been completed, and was opened for the 
public worship of the ^^God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ," on Sunday the nineteenth of October. 

The services of the day were conducted by the Re?. 
John Campbell) pastor of the congregation , assisted by 
the Rev. Mr. Ray, of Northun^berland, who delivered 
a most appropriate and impressive discourse, from John 
iv. 24. ^^The hour cometh, and now is, when the true 
worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and ia 
truth." 

We congratulate our fellow Christians on the in- 
creasing liberality of sentiment and spirit of inquiry, 
manifested on the present occasion, by tlie werj nume- 
rous and respectable audience which attended, and 
the desire of great numbers to hear, who could not 
gain admittance for want of room. 
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The English clergy have been often charged with a 
cold and unimpressive manner of preaching. Ihey 
can at least plead ancient authority for it. The follow- 
ing paragraph is from a set of instructions given by 
Bonner, bishop of London, to his clergy. 

"Furthermore; that no preacher shall rage or rail in 
his sermon, but coMy, discreetly, and charitably, open, 
declare, and set forth, the excellency of virtue, and te 
suppress the abomination of sm and vice." 
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Doctrine of two JK'latures in Christ 

It is one objection to the doctrine of the Trinity, 
that it ascribes two natures to Jesus Christ; that not 
content with representing God as existing in three dis- 
tinct persons 9 it divides one of those persons, by assign- 
ing to him a divine and a human nature. This extra- 
ordinary doctrine is a necessary consequence of the 
trinity, and is, we think, one of the greatest incum- 
brances with which it is loaded. If the former be over- 
thrown, the latter falls with it. We consider it pecu- 
liariy unfortunate for the advocates of the trinity, that 
their hypothesis involves a supposition, which is attend- 
ed with all the formidable difficulties with which the 
doctrine of two natures in Christ is surrounded. 

We shall proceed to state more explicitly, what is 
understood by this doctrine at the present day, and 
bring into view some of the most important objections 
to it, after offering a few observations upon its origin 
and growth in the earlier ages of the church. 

The simple doctrines of Christianity became disfi- 
gured by a mixture of human falsehood and error, in 
11 
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Unitarian Church in Pittsburg. 

The church announced in our last number as having 
been commenced by the Unitarian Society of Pitts- 
burg, has been completed, and was opened for the 
public worship of the ^^God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ," on Sunday the nineteenth of October. 

The services of the day were conducted by the Rev. 
John Campbell, pastor of the congregation, assisted by 
the Rev. Mr. Ray, of Northuniberland, who delivered 
a most appropriate and impressive discourse, from John 
iv. 24. ^^The hour cometh, and now is, when the true 
worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and in 
truth." 

We congratulate our fellow Christians on the in- 
creasing liberality of sentiment and spirit of inquiry, 
manifested on the present occahion, by tlie \erj nume- 
rous and respectable audience which attended, and 
the desire of great numbers to hear, who could not 
gain admittance for want of room. 
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The English clergy have been often charged with a 
cold and unimpressive manner of preaching. Ihey 
can at least plead ancient authority for it. The follow- 
ing paragraph is from a set of instructions given by 
Bonner, bishop of London, to his clergy. 

"Furthermore; that no preacher shall rage or rail in 
his sermon, but coMy, discreetly, and chaHtably, open, 
declare, and set forth, the excellency of virtue, and te 
suppress the abomination of sm and vice." 
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Doctrine of two J^Tatures in Christ 

It 18 one objection to the doctrine of the Trinitji 
that it ascribes two natures to Jesus Christ; that not 
content with representing God as existing in three dis- 
tinct persons, it divides one of those persons, by assign- 
ing to him a divine and a human nature. This extra- 
ordinary doctrine is a necessary consequence of the 
trinity, and is, we think, one of the greatest incum- 
brances with which it is loaded. If the former be over- 
thrown, the latter falls with it. We consider it pecu- 
liarly unfortunate for the advocates of the trinity, that 
their hypothesis involves a supposition, which is attend- 
ed with all the formidable difficulties with which the 
doctrine of two natures in Christ is surrounded. 

We shall proceed to state more explicitly, what is 
understood by this doctrine at the present day, and 
bring into view some of the most important objections 
to it, after offering a few observations upon its origin 
and growth in the earlier ages of the church. 

The simple doctrines of Christianity became disfi- 
gured by a mixture of human falsehood and error, in 
11 
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times not very remote from the days of the apostles. 
The followers of Jesus soon ceased to honour their 
master as the favoured messenger, through whom the 
Father had spoken and made displays of power to men, 
and employed themselves in abstruse speculations 
about his rank and person. In their attempts to exalt 
his nature, they forgot the gratitude and respect, which 
were due to him as a teacher of the will of God. their 
duty, and their prospects, as a guide and example to 
direct them on their way, encourage their virtue, 
and confirm their faith and hopes by submitting to the 
cross, and rising from the dead. He was revered by 
those of his disciples who attended him, or occasionally 
listened to his instructions, as one invested with mira- 
culous power and wisdom; but no sooner had he left 
the earth, than the imagination or philosophy of the 
niew converts began to throw around his person ^^arious 
disguises, which weakened the effect of those simple 
and grand virtues which marked his character. The 
prophet of Nazareth was viewed as God, having only 
the appearance of a man, by the heretical Docetce; and 
regarded as a man, with whom one of the oeons or 
divine intelligences became united at baptism, and 
whom he forsook immediately before his suflferings, by 
the no less heretical Cerinthians. 

A doctrine somewhat resembling the trinity of later 
ages was at length struck out, and gradually obtained 
currency. On the subject of this doctrine, however, 
the opinions of the fathers of the three first centuries ^p- 
pe^ar to have been somewhat indefinite and fluctuating. 
Different individuals entertained views, variously «io- 
dtfied by their former habits of thinking, cenceptions'and 
prejudices. These views' were stated by each one In his 
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own way, and often looselj or carelessly eipressed; or 
if, in a few instances, forms of expression in general 
use were adhered to, thej had never been fiiilj ex* 
plained, or accurately investigated, and therefore were 
far from being always understood, or having at ail times 
the same force.* 

Arius, having early in the fourth century published 
(pinions, which were deemed false and dangerous by 
liie predominant party, the council of Nice was assem* 
bled, A. D. 325, to suppress the growing heresy, and 
settle the faith of future ages. The labours of this 
council resulted in the production of the well known 
document, called the Nicene Creed, in which the Son 
is declared to be ^<of one substance with the Father,t 
very God of very God," "who came down from hea- 
ven, and was incarnate, and was made flesh." 

The Deity of the Son being acknowledged, it next 
became an inquiry, in what manner the divine and 

* The want of uniformity and precision in the sentiments of the 
Ante-Nioene Fathers on tlie subject of the Trinity, n acknowledged 
hy the learned Jesuit Petavius, who was not deficient in tenderness 
and respect for the Fathers of his church. Dogmata llieoloeica, torn, 
ij. lib. i. cap. iii. et iv. 

f * O/^onTtof TM IIuT^t. The expression in the original is not 
wholly free from ambiguity. * OfLoaa-t o y, the term used to express 
the CQjisubstantialUy of the Son with the Fatlier, appears to have been 
employed by the Platonics and Platonizing Fathers, to express, not a 
numerical, but only a specific identity — not that one thing was nume- 
rically of Uie same substance with another, but partook of the same 
nature. In this sense it seems to have been employed by the Fathers 
qS the Nicene Council. Succeeding ages, while they have retained 
the language, have departed from the sentiments of these Fathers. 
Petavius, in his Dog. Theol. torn. ii. lib. iv. cap. v. has brought 
together a great mass of learning, on the origin and use of the term 
mfjL^atrtoi, See also Eusebii Cces. Epistola, extant in Socrates, Hist. 
Ecclcs. lib. i. cap, viii. and Theodoret. llist. Ecdes. lib. i. cap. xli. 
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human natures were united in him, and what were the 
consequences of the union. Were all the attributes of 
both natures preserved unaltered, so that there were 
two distinct natures united in one person? Or were 
they blended and changed, in such a manner as to 
form a new nature? If so, what was this new nature 
resulting from the union of perfect God with entire 
humanity? These questions gave rise to perpetual 
controversies, which occasioned much waste of time, 
and loss of temper. 

Arius had been accused of degrading the Son. 
Apollinaris, or Apollinarius, the younger, who became 
the author of a widely diffused heresy about the year 
370, seems to have been driven by the horror of Arian- 
ism into the worse extreme of supposing, that Christ 
did not possess proper humanity; that he had not a 
rational, but only a sensitive soul, the Deity supplying 
the place of the former; and consequently that the 
Divinity suffered and died with him on the cross.^ 
To this Apollinaris is attributed the expression, there 

Eusebius, it vill 1[>e recollected, was present in the Council, and 
offered the draft of a creed, which was adopted with a few tiMfling 
alterations, and some additions, the most important of which was that 
of the word ofcd^Ttov, The expressions proposed to be substituted 
or added, he observes, were not adopted without being deliberately 
weighed. By the consubstantiality of the Son with the Father, no- 
thing more was meant, he says, than that he bore no resemblance to 
the creatures made by him, but was similar in all respects, te the 
Father, by whom he was begotten; nor was he of any other hypostasis 
and substance, but of that of the Father. Some remarks on this sub- 
ject may be found also in Clerici Ars. Crit. P. ii. s. 1. cap. xv. 16, 21, 
and Epist. 2. torn. iii. p. 34 et seq. Also, Biblioth. Anc. et Mod. 
torn. xxvi. p. 264. 

* Theodoret. lib. v. cap. iii. et x. Petav. l>og. Theol. torn, v, lib. i. 
eap. vi. Cave, Script. Eccles. Hist. Lit. p. 158. 
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u bui one incamaie nature in Christ; *ii unfortunate 
expression, which lighted up the flame of controversy, 
and occasioned schisms, which succeeding ages have 
not been able to repress.*-*The doctrine of the incama* 
tion and its consequences were subjects of debate 
among the Fathers, and called forth decrees of coun* 
cils, particularly in the three following centuries. It 
was a nice point to mark the distinction and union <^ 
the two natures in Christ, and preserve the latter with- 
out destroying the former. 

Nestorius, Bishop of Constantinople, A. D. 428, 
and founder of the powerful sect of Nestorians, alarm- 
ed at the absurd consequences which followed the sup- 
position of Apollinaris, and desirous of shunning the 
error of confounding the two naturesy was betrayed 
into the use of expressions, which were thought to im- 
ply the existence of two persons in Jesus Christ. 
He was disgusted with the expression, ^^mother of 
God," which it was then becoming customary to apply 
to Mary. He considered it more proper to call her 
^^mother of Christ" He was shocked too at the idea^ 
that God had suffered and died. He acknowledged 
that perfect God was indissoiubl^nited with perfect 
man in Jesus Christ; but the language which he fre- 
quently employed appeared to his adversaries consis- 
tent only with the supposition, that this union was 
very slight and feeble; and they could not discover, 
how the personal unity of the Saviour was preserved, 
while the divine and human natures remained distinct, 
as he described them to be. After some unsuccessful 
attempts had been made to induce him to retract his 
opinion, a general council was assembled at Ephesus, 

11* 
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A. D. 431, by which he was, in a tumultuous manner, 
condemned and deposed for heresy.^ 

Eutjches had acquired fame at the Council of Ephe- 
•8US, by strenuously combatting the errors of Nestorius; 
and as the latter was accused of dividing the person^ 
the former was soon after censured for confounding the 
natures of Jesus Christ, and in turn subjected to the 
anathemas of the church. Eutyches was the Superior 
of a convent at Constantinople, and became conspicu- 
ous for heresy about the year 448. He maintained, 
in opposition to the doctrine of two natures in Jesus 
Christ, then esteemed catholic, that after the incarna- 
tion, the divine and human natures became blended in 
such a manner, that there remained only one nature in 
Christ, the divine nature having, as it was expressed, 
absorbed the human. This opinion rapidly spread, 
particularly in Egypt, but proved to the orthodox 
fathers equally unpalatable with the opposite errors of 
Nestorius,t and Eutyches was summoned before a 

• The sentence of the Council was, not long after, confirmed by the 
Emperor Theodosius; and the unfortunate heresiarch was compelled 
to fly from Constantinople, being exiled first to Petra in Arabia, and 
afterwards to Oasis in mk deseits of Lybia; and after wandering 
in different places, and experiencing a variety of fortunes, for some 
years, died worn out by fatigue and hardship. His enemies gave cur- 
rency to a report, that his tongue was "eaten out by worms,'* a token, 
they supposed, of the vengeance of heaven drawn down upon him by 
his blasphemies. Evagrius, Eccles. Hist, lib, i. cap. ii— vii. Cave, Hist, 
lit. p. 266. "He was buried," eays Gibbon, "in a city of Upper 
Egypt, but the imm'ortal malice of the Jacobites has persevered for 
ages, to cast stones against his sepulchre, and to propagate the foolish 
tradition, that it was never watered by the rain of heaven." 

t After all, it may be doubted, whether the authors of the Nestorian, 
and Eutychian or Mouoph^ site heresies differed vt^ry materially in 
their opinions. They employed different expressions^ struck out in 
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council assembled at Constantinople, A. D. 448, bjr 
which he wak condemned, deprived of his sacerdotal 
office, removed from the government of his monaster j^ 
and cut off from the communion of the church. He was 
aftenvards absolved and restored , and thej who had 
been active in procuring his deposition, were anathe- 
matized by a council assembled at Ephesus, A. D. 449^ 
conducted with somewhat more than usual irres:u]arit7 
and violence. He was allowed, however, only a short 
respite. He was again anathematized by the Council 
of Chalcedon, the fourth general or (ecumenical coun- 
cil, A. D. 451. This council claims the merit of hav- 
ing ascertained and settled the doctrine of the incar- 
nation, which, according to its creed, is in substance as 
follo^^s. Jesus Christ is truly God and man, perfect in 
both natures, consubstantial with the Father with res- 
pect to his divinity, and consubstantial with us with res- 
pect to his humanity.^ The two natures, the divine and 

the heat of controversy, and thought, that their opinions had as little 
in common with each other as their language. See Le Cterc, Bibliodi. 
Ano. et Mod. torn, xxviii. p. 265, 268. Biblioth. Univ. et Hist, 
torn. viii. p. 340; xxi. 19. Those who wish to pursue the inquiry re* 
lating to the above mentioned heresies, will find ample materials in 
the learned work of Petavius, already referred to, of which the fifth 
and sisth volumes, comprising more than seven hundred folio pages, 
are devoted to the subject of the mcamation. 

* The expression in the original, as given by Evagrius, lib. ii. cap. 
•4, and Petav. Dog. Theoi. tom. v. lib. ii. cap. ii. 6, is o^atf(r <ay r^ 
Il»Tpt Ketrei rtif Gi^TTiTx, Kttt ofcdHTtdf fif4,t9 r«y uvT6f 
xttTtb rti9 €b9$^afiF6rnrei» Upon which Or. Jortin observes, 
*<From this i<eniarkable expi^ession, (if these Fathers knew what they 
said,) it niay be inferred, that by consu/ialantiaUty ihey meant to es- 
tablish SLgenerical, viiMi not a nutneiHcai identity of substHnce."— Re- 
marks on Ecclesiastical History, vol, ir. p. 295. Le Clerc has a 
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human, are indissolublj united in him without confu- 
sion or change, each retaining all its former attributes, 
yet so united as to form one person.^ 

The doctrine of the union of the divine and human 
natures in Jesus Christ, as held by the orthodox of suc- 
ceeding ages, and received by trinitarians of the pre- 
sent day, does not differ, in any important particulars, 
from that established by the council of Chalcedon. As 
a specimen of the veneration, with which the decrees 
of this council were regarded by the old English divines 
of eminence, we subjoin in a note some remarks of Dr. 
Barrow, one of the most profound and clear-sighted of 
them ali.t — ^The Church of England, which though not 

similar obseryation, Biblioth. Anc. et Mod. torn. xxvi. p. 265. See 
our remarks on the terra oftoVTidV in a preceding note. The sar- 
casm of Jortin is not wholly unmerited; the Fathers were not re- 
markable for discernment and accuracy. 

* It came afterwards naturally enough to be a question, whether 
after the union of the two natures in Christ, there was in him one 
toiU and operation^ as it was expressed, or /wo. The sect called 
Monothelites, which arose about the year 630, maintained, that after 
this union, there was in Christ only one will and one operation. This 
opinion was condemned by the third Council of Constantinople, the 
sixth general council, holden A. D. 680; Pope Honorius, who had 
been tainted with it, and now several years dead, was among others 
anathematized, and the doctrine which teaches, that in Jesus Christ 
there are two wills and two energies, was established. — Petav. Dog. 
Theol. tom. t. lib. i. cap. xix. et seq. et lib. viii, passim* 

t ''We may, with the holy Fathers, and particularly with the great 
Council of Cbalcedon, assert that in the incarnation of our Lord, the 
two natures, the divine and human, were united »Tvy)^VTm%^ fico, 

<'The natures were, I say, united, «e-«/7;gvri»« , that is, without 
any confusion or comroixion; for such a way of blending would induce 
a third nature different from both; such a commixion being supposed, 
our Lord would be neither God nor man, but another third kind of 
substance, that would destroy, diminish or alter the properties of each; 
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absolutely infallible, never errs, following in the steps 
of the unreformed Catholic church, determines that, 
<Hhe son — took man's nature — so tliat two whole and 
perfect natures, that is to say, the Godhead and man- 
hood were joined together in one person, never to be 
divided, whereof is one Christ, very God and very 
man." Article second.— -It is added by an expositor, 
^^the essential properties of one nature were not com- 
municated to the other nature— -each kept his respec- 
tive properties distinct, without the least confusion in 
their most intimate union."* 

"In whatever way," says Professor Stuart, "the 
union of the two natures was effected, it neither de- 
stroyed nor essentially changed either the divine or the 
human nature." He supposes Christ to be God om- 
niscient and omnipotent; and still a feeble man of im- 
perfect knowledge, "t 

It is unnecessary to add more to show what the re- 
ceived opinion on this subject is.— The doctrine of the 

'which is unsound to say, and impossible to be; wherefore both na- 
tures in this mystery do subsist entire, distinct and uncoufused, each 
retaining its essential and natural properties. " 

After some further remarks of a similar character, he adds, "The 
natures were joined undividedlyp-there is but one ChrUty one per- 
son, to whom, being God, and being man, are truly and properly 
attributed." 

<*The same person never ceased to be both God and man; not even 
then, when our I^rd as man did undergo death; for he raised him- 
self from the dead, he reared the temple of his own body, being 
fallen; as being God he was able to raise himself, as being man he 
was capable of being raised by himself; the union between God and 
man persisting, when the union between human body and soul was 
di88olved.»'-.Works, vol. u. p. 255. Ed. 1716. 

• Prettyman, Eleraenteof Christian Theologj', vol. 2. 

t Letter Second. 
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union of two natures in the person of Jesus Christ, in 
the form in which it is stated in the above extracts, is 
admitted, as far as we know, by all genuine tiii^ta- 
rians. No one of them doubts, that Christ was perfect 
man; no one of them professes to doubt that he was 
also perfect God. According to this doctrine, when 
fairlj stated, an infinite nature with all its essential 
attributes of omniscience, omnipotence, necessary and 
eyerlasting existence, incapable of suffering or change, 
was indissolubly united in the person of Jesus Christ 
with a finite nature, with all its properties, as imper- 
fect knowledge, weakness, fallibility, exposure to sor- 
row, pain and death, in such a manner, that the two 
natures remain for ever distinct,, each retaining unal- 
tered all its former attributes. 

This extraordinary doctrine furnishes, in the ^nion 
of trinitarians, an explanation of two o[^osite classes 
of expressions in the New Testament, one of which, 
they think, establishes the fact, that he is God, and 
the other, they are compelled to acknowledge, taken 
alone, favours the supposition, that he was a being 
distinct from God and inferior to him. Having as- 
sumed the doctrine of his supreme divinity as proved, 
and not being able to resist the fact, that much is 
said and done by him, and many things observed con- 
cerning him by the historians of his life and death, 
which have a manifest impropriety, we may say, glaring 
absurdity, upon any other supposition but that of his 
inferiority, in some sense, to the Father — much which 
they think proves him to have possessed entire human- 
ity, they perceive the difficulties by which they are 
surrounded, and attempt to escape by saying, that he 
had both a divine and a human nature; that he some* 
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times acted and spoke in one, and sometimes in the 
other, of these natures; that when he said, for instance, 
that he did not know at what time an event was to 
take place, he must be understood as referring to his 
human nature* and as intending to say, that he did 
not know it as man, Although he knew it perfectly as 
Ood; that when he is described as having iniinnities, 
and tasting of sorrows and death, these things are 
said of him as man. Whatever language, impresKions, 
feelings and actions are attributed to him, which can- 
not be ascribed to him simply as God, must, it is 
affirmed, be attributed to his human nature. 

Such is the famous ^^key," as it has been called, by 
the help of which the Scriptures are said to be ren- 
dered intelligible and easy. 

Now to this hypothesis there are several strong ob- 
jections, some of the principal of which we propose 

to state in our next number. 

A.L. 



Mtacks on the Characters of Unitarians. 

Thirty years ago the late Dr. Andrew Fuller pub- 
lished a book, in which he undertook to point out the 
immoral tendency of Socinianism. With this view he 
asserted that Socinians entertain low and diminutive 
notions of the evil of sin, and that they caress persons 
Jivho have similar ideas in regard to sin. In support of 
.these allegations, he professed to refer to Dr. Priest- 
ley's work on Philosophical Necessity, but instead of 
quoting it fairly, he b^an by substituting his own 
W4»rds for Dr. Priestley's language; he then intro- 
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duced an extract really taken from the Doctor's work, 
but omitted the beginning of the paragraph, and broke 
off before it was concluded, so that it does not appear 
to his readers, that in this quotation Dr. Priestley was 
not treating of sin, but of philosophical necessity, 
which implies a chain of causes and effects. To com- 
plete the climax of misrepresentation, he incorporated 
with this partial extract a passage from the writings of 
Dr Hartley, which Dr. Priestley had quoted in a 
preceding part of his work on philosophical necessity, 
containing the author's (Dr. H.'s) inferences from the 
belief of a life after death, and of universal restitu- 
tion. By this kind of management, he has given the 
appearance of plausibility to his assertion, that Soci- 
nians make light of sin. 

Although several writers have noticed Dr. Fuller's 
work, particularly the late Dr. Toulmin, and Mr. 
Kentish who is still living, the facts now stated, the 
proofs of which may easily be had by reference to the 
works themselves, do not appear to have been brought 
into public view; though had they been substantiated 
by extracts, and references to the pages from which 
they were taken, a complete exposure would have been 
made. It is to be regretted that this was not done at 
an early period after the publication of Dr. Fuller's 
book. But Unitarians have been reluctant to notice 
general charges against their moral and religious cha- 
racters, professing to be the followers of him, who, 
w^hen he was reviled, reviled not again. Or they may 
be inclined to rest their defence on facts, which, as 
the late John Wesley well observed, are stubborn 
things. If so, the exemplary characters' of Drs. 
Kippis, Price, Priestley, and Disney, and of Thco- 
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•philns Lindsey, and other worthies now departed, but 
who were all actively engaged in the christian minis- 
try, when Dr. Fuller's work first appeared in print, 
might be deemed a practical refutation of the allegations 
made against Socinianism as hostile to genuine piety; 
for it is reasonable to expect, that had such been its 
tendency, this must have appeared in the tempers and 
lives of its most zealous and distinguished advocates* 

The author of Letters on Unitarianism, a work lately 
published in this country, treads in the footsteps of 
Dr. Fuller; but he adduces no facts to substantiate his 
allegations against Unitarianism. His opinion is freely 
given and frequently reiterated; but we look in vain 
for the evidence of established facts. In one res- 
pect, however, he has gone beyond his predecessor, 
and, so far, is entitled to the credit of originality. I 
allude to the comparison which he has made between 
the fabled syrens and the influence of unitarians* 
Lest your readers should not have access to Dr. Mil- 
ler's work, not only this passage, but one or two other 
passages, on which some observations are now to be 
made, will be transcribed at full length. 

< ^Unitarianism wilt give less pain to natural feelings, 
will call for less self-denial, and will more readily ac- 
commodate* itself to every sort of pursuit and habit, 
except that which is right, than any other scheme 
which calls itself by the name of Christianity." pages 
16, 17. 

'^Deliberately believing, as I do, that the system of 
the unitarians is nothing less than a total denial and 
subversion of the christian religion, and that, so far 
as they gain an influence^ it is like that of the fabled 
syrens of old, to allure but to destroy, it is impossible 
12 
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for me to think of making terms with such a system.'*. 
Again 9 <<Wo is me, if I consent for a moment, to 
parley with those who blaspheme the name of the ever 
blessed Redeemer, or would degrade his religion/' 
page 19. 

<<The truth is, if I had no concern for the everlasting 
welfare of my children, I could no more consent that 
they should be brought up under unitarian influence, 
or in unitarian institutions, than I could to place them 
under the direction of the avowed teachers of frigid and 
cheerless scepticism. 2^ay , I am compelled seriously to 
doubt, whether it ought not to be deemed less dan- 
gerous to commit a youth to the tuition of an avowed 
infidel, than to that of one who would be zealous in 
endeavouring to instil into his mind the principles of 
a corrupt and delusive system, under the name of the 
christian religion. When I consider the tendency of 
unitarian sentiments, especially in some of their pre- 
valent modifications, equally to take away the most 
powerful motives to virtue, and the strongest barriers 
against vice, I should certainly feel as if, in commit- 
ting my children to such guidance, I was exposing 
them to double danger;— -danger, I mean, of tempo- 
ral, no less than spiritual ruin." page 308. 

Truly, if these are the fruits of Unitarianism, the 
preference which the reverend professor appears dis- 
posed to give to an avowed infidel as an instructor of 
his children, is judicious and worthy of imitation, and 
the community at large are under great obligations to 
him 9 for the exposure which he has made of Unitari- 
anism. That such are the feelings of the body to which 
he belongs, may be fairly inferred from the commen- 
datims bestowed on his work in the Presbyterian Ma- 
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gazine; where it is said, that he has shown <^inach 
candour and christian meekness." It is true, that he 
has not used the term Sodnian, as descriptive of uni- 
tarians, but which is inapplicable to them; and he is 
willing that they should be treated as sober deists in 
disguise; which, considering that he represents them 
as more dangerous than deists, is going a great way to 
keep them in good humour. Still, notwithstanding all 
this appearance of civility^ the great body of the work, 
from which the preceding paragraphs have been ex- 
tracted, abounds with assertions injurious to the cha- 
racters of unitarians; and the comparison of them to 
the fabled syrens, with the remark relative to temporal 
ruin, as resulting from unitarian sentiments, hold up 
the idea in language sufficiently obvious, that young 
men who are possessed of property, will do well to 
avoid coming into close contact with unitarians, at 
least with those unitarians, who are zealous for Unita- 
rianism. If this is not what is meant, I acknowledge 
that the comparison of unitarians to syrens, is to me 
unintelligible; nor will it be easy to attach any mean- 
ing to the passage in which the syrens are mentioned. 
Xf it be thought surprising, that the professor should 
be so willing to prefer infidel to unitarian influence, it 
ought to be recollected, that more than twenty years 
agOy in a letter to a reverend brother, relative to the 
candidates for the presidency of the United States, he 
scrupled not to declare that he would prefer a demo- 
cratic infidel to a christian aristocrat. Not having the 
newspaper before me which contained this letter, I 
may not be technically accurate as to the precise 
phraseology used, but I am strictly correct as to the 
sentiment expressed. 
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Were the unitarians disposed to retaliate^ they 
might ask several home and searching questions when 
thej find a minister of the christian religion attaching 
more importance to the politics than to the Christianity 
of the first magistrate of the union. Assuredly, this 
is DO very decisive proof of zeal in the cause of Christ, 
and it is not a little remarkable that strictures on the 
unitarians, on account of their alleged want of vital 
pietj, should come from this quarter. But I am not 
disposed to press the matter farther; jour readers will 
form their own conclusions. Let us hope that the gen- 
tleman has seen his error, although he has not made 
such an acknowledgment. 

On one point, the author of the Letters on Unitarl- 
anism is at issue with some of his brethren. He de- 
clares, that Unitarianism ^4s nothing leas than a total 
denial and subversion of the Christian religion." His 
friend. Dr. Romejn, in a discourse delivered about six 
years ago, said that ^^they throw away/ti// three-fourths 
of the word of God;" — and even in the Christian 
Magazine, although, under the misnomer Socinians, 
unitarians were accused of ^^absolutely stripping the 
gospel of every principle which makes it glad tidings 
to a sinner," this qualification was inserted ^^wUh the 
single exertion of the doctrine of the resurrection;^' 
which doctrine Komeyn says, in the discourse just 
referred to, is the corner stone of Christianity.-— So 
much for the agreement between the professor and 
some of his most distinguished brethren; according io 
wiiom, bad as the heresy of Unitarianism is, it em- 
braces, as an article of faith, one truth which is the 
corner stone of Christianity. 
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Let us now inquire how stands the case as a matter 
o^^faet. Since the gentleman declares what he asserts 
to be his deliberate belief, when he states that ^^the 
system of the unitarians is nothing less than a total 
denial and subversion of the Christian religion;" if he 
is correct in this declaration, it necessarily follows, 
that he and they do not hold a single article of belief 
in common as regards Christian faith. Unitarians be- 
lieye all that our Lord taught, as recorded by the four 
Evangelists, and all that is related concerning him. 
They receive him as tiie true Messiah, and confess that 
he is Lord,, to the glory of God, the Father. They 
hold it to be their duty to embrace his religion, to obey 
his precepts, to imitate his example, to rely on his 
declarations and promises, and, as becomes those who 
confess that they are pilgrims and strangers on the 
earth, and whose citizenship is in heaven, not to be 
conformed to this world, but to set their affections on 
things above, to walk by faith, and by a patient conti- 
nuance in well doing, to seek for glory, honour, and 
immortality. 

This is a faint, and very imperfect outline of the 
system, which, according to Dr. Miller, ^^is nothing 
less than a total denial and subversion of the Christian 
religion," and which <^will more readily accommodate 
itself to every sort of pursuit, except that which is 
right, than any other scheme which calls itself by the 
name of Christianity." And the adherents of this sys- 
tem are said to blaspheme the name, and degrade the 
religion of Jesus Christ! 

If indeed, under the profession of Christianity, and 
of a peculiar degree of zeal for its purity and advance- 
ment, they indulged themselves in such language as has 
12* 
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now been quoted and referred to^ when speaking of 
believers in the Trinity, universal and inherent depra- 
vitj, imputed sin, and imputed righteousness, I know 
not what could be offered in vindication of their con- 
duct; and if the apostolic decision as to an unbridled 
tongue, (James i. 26,) is to be extended to an unbridled 
pen, the J would have just cause to fear lest their ap- 
parent zeal had been kindled at an unhallowed altar. 

I have long been in the expectation and hope that 
some public notice would be taken of the Letters on 
Unitananism, and more especially of the passages 
which have been inserted in this article; not because 
the work contains much matter, but because it fs well 
calculated for the perusal of that numerous class of 
readers, who are easily earned away by plausible 
representations; and because charges the most seri- 
ous and unfounded are presented to view again and 
again, in language so smooth, and with professions so 
solemn, as to lead the inexperienced and unreflecting 
to lend a readv ear, and to give entire assent, to the 
representations and positions of the author. 

My expectation was the more natural, because the 
farewell discourse of Dr. Mason had been the subject 
of immediate animadversion. Yet, although in some 
fiew passages its language was violent, it did not con- 
tain either assertions or insinuations derogatory to the 
integrily and moral honesty of unitarians. — ^Why then 
this difference of procedure? True, it is rather an 
ungracious task to reply to attacks on character, and 
where individuals only are implicated, the answer of a 
good conscience may be preferable to any effort by the 
pen; but, here, the attack was not on any specified 
individuhlSf but general and indiscriminate as regarded 
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ihe body of unitarians, who were branded as blas- 
phemers.* 

The time was, when the crime of blasphemy con- 
sisted in cursing Jehovah; but according to the theology 
of some masters in our Israel , it is blasphemy to wor- 
ship any other than a trinity of persons in the Godhead. 
In other words, the disciples of Pope Damasus, who 
give glory to the Father, and to tlie Son, and to the 
Holy Ghost, are devout and acceptable worshippers, 
and are alone entitled to the Christian name; but the 
followers of Jesus Christ, who worship the Fatlier, are 
not true worshippers; his holiness aforesaid having 
appointed a formula essentially different from that 
which our Lord taught his disciples. 

It would be easy to enlarge, but I trust enough has 
been said to show how groundless and untenable are 
the assertions made against Unitarianism, as a system 
calculated to render men at ease while in a state of 
wilful and allowed sin. The characters of individuals, 
whether trinitarians or unitarians, are not topics for 
public discussion. The truly conscientious of both 
classes mourn over their (alien brethren. I will only 
add, that as the author of the Letters on Unitarianism 
is a believer in universal and inherent depravity, the 
sins of unitarians might as easily be accounted for 
from the corruption of their nature, as the sins of those 
of his own body; for, although they do not urge this as 
an extenuation of tlieir sins» nor as a cause contributing 
to make them sinners, those who believe these things 
ought, in strict justice, to apply to them the same 
standard by which they judge of themselves. J. T. 

* We believe ourselves authorized to state that a work will soor 
be put to press iu Boston, which will take as much notice of Dr. 
MilierV JLetten aa they deserve. ^^. 
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J^ature and Design of the hordes Suppeu 

Regarding the authoritj of the Lord's Supper u 
proved bj what has been already advanced, and con- 
sidering it, therefore, as an established rite of our reli- 
gion, we are next to inquire into the nature and design 
of that rite. If we are satisfied that it is a positive in- 
stitution of Christianity, we are concerned and re- 
quired, as Christians, to know what it means and fOr 
what purpose it was instituted. 

Such an inquiry is of course to be determined by 
a knowledge of the founder's intention, and that inten- 
tion is to be discovered from hi» recorded words. If 
there be any better way of judging of the nature of the 
Lord's Supper than from the design of our Lord in its 
institution, or any better way of learning that design 
than from his own declarations, I am not acquainted 
with it, nor can I conceive of it. 

The words of Jesus on this solemn occasion have 
already been quoted. They are few and simple; and 
though as given to us by the evangelists there are slight 
differences between them, their sense may be fairly 
expressed thus; "This bread is my body which is soon 
to be broken for you on the cross; let it be eaten in re- 
membrance of me. And this cup is my blood which is 
soon to b6 shed for you; drink it in remembrance of 
me." What is here mentioned as the design of the 
ceremony? Is it not remembrance, and remembrance 
only? Is any other design intimated? Can any other 
be discovered? These are plain words, and subject to 
but one interpretation; and they are the words of our 
Saviour. 
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It is true that many Christians, a great majority in* 
deed of the Christian church, take the expressions, 
"This is my body,'' and "This is my blood," in their 
literal sense, and regard the bread and wine which are 
used in the communion as tlie real body and blood of 
Christ* I do not intend to examine this opinion at 
present; I shall consider it hereafter. I notice it now 
for the purpose of observing, that whatever those sub- 
stances are which we eat and drink, we eat and drink 
them simply and solely in remembrance of our Master. 
This is an important conclusion. We cannot bear it 
too strictly in mind that there is but one object de- 
clared in this rite, whatever we may believe to be the 
proper manner of its celebration, or the true nature of 
its elements. Whether we regard the substances of 
which we partake as merely bread and wine; whether 
we believe them to be the real body and blood of Christ, 
or \vhether, according to another class of Christians, 
we believe -them to be both bread and flesh, wine and 
blood; still we cannot, without adding to what is writ- 
ten, partake of them for any other purpose than that of 
calling to remembrance our crucified and ascended 
Lord* If we are as thoroughly convinced of this point 
as we ought to be, the conviction will greatly contri- 
bute to simplify all our ideas on the subject. It is evi- 
dent from the words of our Saviour, that tlie rite of his 
Supper was designed by him to keep alive in his disci- 
ples the memory of what he had done and suffered for 
them. *'Do this," he says, *<in remembrance of me." 
Why then do we hear of so many other designs and 
purposes? Why have men sought out so many inven- 
tions, and crowded them on the simplicity of the gos- 
pel? 
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As it is possible, however, that the occasion on 
which the Supper was instituted may point us to some 
other design in its celebration, it will be proper to in- 
quire into the circumstances of that occasion. The 
night on which Jesus was betrayed was that on which 
the Jews kept their feast ot the Passover; and it was 
while celebrating this national rite that he instituted 
his own. Now if we ask what was the design of that 
ceremony of the Jewish ritual, we have an immediate 
answer in the words of the Jewish lawgiver, Moses. 
After acquainting the people with the manner in which 
this feast was to be observed, he says, <<And this day 
shall be unto you for a memorial; and you shall keep 
it a feast unto the Lord throughout your generations, 
and you shall keep it a feast by an ordinance forever.'' 
^^For," as he soon afterward adds, ^<in this self same 
day have I brought your armies out of Egypt; thertfore 
shall ye observe this day in your generations by an 
ordinance forever." And again, speaking of the time 
when the same rite should be celebrated in the pro- 
mised land, he says, ^^And thou shalt show thy son in 
that day, saying. This is done because of that which 
the Lord did unto me, when I came forth out of Egypt 
And it shall be for a sign unto thee upon thine hand, 
and for a memorial between thine eyes, that the Lord's 
law may be in thy mouth; for with a strong hand hath 
the Lord brought thee out of Egypt." We gather 
from these passages, and from others which might be 
l)rought to confirm them, that the design of the feast of 
the Passover, so far from being in any way different 
from the design of the Lord's Supper, as stated in the 
words of our Saviour, does, on the contrary, most 
Btrikingly coincide with it. Both of these institutions, 
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o use the word of the Old Testament, are memorials; 
he one being a memorial of the deliverance of the 
Israelites from the bondage of the Egyptians, and the 
Dther a memorial of the deliverance of a world from 
the bondage of sin, miserj, and death. 

Although the design of these two rites is thus simi- 
lar, however, it would be a misapprehension to sup- 
pose them the same in all respects, or that the Chris- 
tian ordinance is a continuation of the Jewish festival. 
The passover was a feast upon sacrifice, as it is termed; 
that is to sajy they who united in its celebration, par- 
took of something which had been sacrificed; in the 
Christian rite, this is obviously not the case. In the 
passover, there was but one thing, the paschal lamb, 
to be partaken of; in the Lord's supper, there are two, 
bread and wine. Though there is so great a similarity 
of design in these two rites, therefore, there is not 
such a resemblance between them in other respects, as 
to lead us to the supposition, that this ceremony of the 
Jews was continued by our Saviour, with a slight mo- 
dification, as a rite of his own religion. 

But while I am on this portion of my subject, it will 
be proper to mention, that it is highly probable that 
the Christian sacrament of the supper, though it be 
not really the same with the Jewish passover, was yet 
borrowed from some of the circumstances, which usage 
had incorporated with its celebration. We are told 
by Bishop Pearce, in his second letter to Waterland, 
that it was a custom among the Jews, in all their pub- 
lic festivals, '^for the master of the house, when his 
guests were set down, to bless bread and then break 
it, and give a piece of it to every one at table; and so 
after supper to take a cup of wine, and having blessed 
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it, and drank of it himself, to give it roand for the 
guests to drink likewise* Hence came the phrase 
of icA«9'<$ rot/ tt^T^v, and hence that of ^onf^nf 
tv}i4yiti§^ the cup of blessing, the same with the grace 
cup, and which was their closing cup.'' With regard 
to the particular festival of which we are speaking. Dr. 
Lightfoot informs us, that as soon as the guests were 
assembled to eat the passover, and had seated them- 
selves at the table, the master of the house took a cup 
of wine, over which he said a certain appointed 
thanksgiving and then passed it round to his guests. 
After this, and when they had eaten a little, thej 
partook of a second cup, over which appointed 
psalms were rehearsed. Then the host took bread, 
and repeating a thanksgiving over it, broke it, ate 
a piece of it himself, and distributed it among those 
who were present. Having eaten of the paschal 
lamb itself, thej tasted of a third cup of wine, which, 
on account of the particular thanksgivings said over it, 
was emphatically called the cup of blessing. Otiier 
psalms and prayers being repeated, a fourth cup con- 
cluded the ceremony. 

We can have little doubt, after being acquainted with 
these particulars, that our Lord founded his own rite 
on this common practice of the Jews in celebrating 
their feast of the passover* He probably introduced it 
in the following manner. When, according to the 
usual custom, he distributed bread to his disciples, he 
appropriated it to his designed purpose by saying, 
"Take, eat, this is my body which is given for yoi»; 
this do in remembrance of me." And when, after they 
had eaten of the paschal lamb, he presented to them 
the cup which was distinguished by the appellation of 
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the cup of blessing, he made this action also a part of 
his ordinance, by adding, ^^Drink je all of it, for this 
cup is the new testament in mj blood, which is shed 
for manj for the remission of sins; this do ye as oft 
as ye drink it, in remembrance of me." 

From what has been said concerning the words in 
which the Lord's Supper was instituted, and the occa- 
sion on which it was established, tlie conclusion seems 
inevitable, that in its design it is simply a memorial, 
and that in its form it was founded on some practices 
observed by the Jews, though not required by their 
law, in eating the passover. 

As Jesus may have seen fit, however, in the commu- 
nications which he made to the apostles after his re- 
surrection, to institute some alteration in the nature of 
this ordinance, it becomes necessary to examine their 
\vritings, in order to ascertain whether any such change 
was really appointed. We find, on turning to these 
writings, that the apostle Paul has devoted a consider- 
able portion of his first Epistle to the Corinthians, to 
some remarks and instructions concerning the Lord's 
Supper.* But we do not find, in any of these passages, 
the least intimation of a change in its nature or de- 
sign. The writer offers some very just reflections and 
injunctions with regard to the proper observance of the 
rite; but the account which he gives of its institution 
coincides, with the exception of a few additions which 
do not in the least affect its design, with the accounts 
which are given by the Evangelists. He informs us, as 
they do, that Jesus commanded his disciples to ob- 
serve it as a memorial. The simple words of our 

• Parts of the tenth and eleventh chapters. 
13 
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Saviour, "This do ye in remembrance of me,^' are 
repeated in this epistle; with respect to the design of 
the ordinance, nothing more is said. 

To excite serious and useful thoughts, therefore, on 
all that Christ has done for us, particularly in his 
sufferings and death, by partaking of bread and wine 
as symbols of his body which was broken and his 
blood which was shed for us, is the true nature and 
intention of the Lord's Supper. This is all which the 
Scriptures teach us with regard to it; it is all which is 
necessary to answer the purposes of a religious rite; 
and it is in perfect harmony with a pure and spiritual 
religion. 

And yet how far have men wandered from this ori- 
ginal design, and how entirely have they lost sight of 
its scriptural simplicity! They have never, indeed, 
produced a single passage from the sacred writings, 
to warrant the idea that this rite is any thing more than 
a memorial; but by interpreting a few words literally, 
which common sense and the common use of language 
required to be understood figuratively, they have com- 
pletely buried it under a mass of superstitions, and 
converted a simple memorial into a terrible mystery. 
It will be seen that I allude particularly to the doctrine 
of transubatantiation; a doctrine, which I do not hesi- 
tate to say stands the very first in point of absurdity 
among all the corruptions of our religion; a doctrine, 
which really borrows something like greatness from the 
very violence of its irrationality, and the proud rank 
which it takes on the list of superstitions. Among 
all the wild fables of heathen mythology, all the adven- 
tures and metamorphoses of heroes and gods, all the ex- 
ploits of enchanters, wonAw^ o^ xKai^ic, and mysteries 
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of witchcraft, there is nothing to equal it; there is not 
one imagination among them all, which can pretend 
to vie with it, or which so daringlj contradicts every 
principle of reason, and all the experience of the 
senses. 

To those, who, after the example of the ancient father, 
delight in exercising their faith on impossibilities, the 
above representation cannot be unpalatable; and none 
who are acquainted with the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion, can accuse me of doing it injustice. That doctrine 
may be fairly stated thus. The elements to be used 
in the Communion, which before consecration are truly 
bread and wine, are changed by the act of consecra- 
tion, the one into the body and the other into the blood 
of Christ; nothing remaining of the bread and wine but 
their outward appearance. Under the form of the bread 
is the whole person and divinity of Jesus; and he is 
also entirely present under the form of the wine. But 
in breaking the bread, or drinking the wine, Christ Is 
never divided; as he is wholly present under the form 
of each particle of the bread and each portion of the 
wine. He is in this manner really and wholly present 
in every part of the world, where the Eucharist may 
be celebrated, though it may be celebrated in ten 
thousand places at the same time; and he is not the 
less present at all times in heaven. I have not done; 
by direct inference from the doctrine of the trinity, 
each particle of the bread, and each drop of the wine, 
is the Almighty Being who governs the universe. 

Such is the Roman Catholic doctrine of transub- 
stantiation. I will not say that the members of that 
church are not sincere in their belief of it. I will 
only say, that human ingenuity might strive in vain to 
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form a doctrine more fruitful in contradictions; and 
that to require a belief in it seems to me not only to 
demand an entire surrender of reason, but to lead to 
utter infidelity — for I would much sooner believe that 
my eyes were deluded , when I supposed they were 
perusing a book called the Bible, than that a hundred 
substances, which my sight, my touch, my taste, and 
my smell told me were bits of bread, were each the 
God who created me.* 

As this doctrine is throughout an argument against 
itself, it will only be necessary to offer a few remarks 
on the words of Scripture, which are adduced to sup- 
port it. The words of our Saviour, in the distribution 
of the bread and wine, were, ^^This is my body," and 

* The celebrated Chillingworth heaps togetlier a number of the 
contradictions immediately resalting from the doctrine of transab* 
stantiation. "Sixthly," he says, <4 desire you to Tiadieate from con- 
tradiction these foUowing assertions; that there should be length and 
nothing long, breadth aiid nothing broad, thickness and nothing thick, 
whiteness and nothing M^hite, roundness and nothing round, weight 
and nothing heavy, sweetness and nothing sweet, moisture and no- 
thing moist, fluiduess and nothing flowing, many actions and no 
agent, many passions and no patient; that is, that there should be a 
long, broad, thick, white, round, heavy, sweet, moist, flowing, active, 
passive, nothing! That bread should be turned into the substance of 
Christ, and yet not any thing of the bread become any thing of 
Christ; neither the matter nor the form, nor the accidents (^ the 
bread, be made either the matter, or form, or the accidents of 
Christ. That bread should be turned into nothing, and at the same 
time, with the same action, turned into Christ, and yet Christ sboald 
not be nothing. That the same thing, at the same time, should have 
its just dimensions, and just distance of its parts one from another, 
and at the same time not have it, but all its parts together in one and 
the selfsame point. That the body of Christ, which is much greater, 
should be contained wholly and in its full dimensions without any 
alteration in that which is lesser, and tliat not once only, but as 
many times over as there are several \ioU\ts in the bread and 
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"This is my blood.'* It is contended that these ex- 
pressions arc to be interpreted literally. Why they 
should be thus interpreted, it is hard to see. In the 
institution of the Jewish rite which has just now been 
noticed, it is said, TTiis is the LorcPs Passover; but it 
has never been asserted, I believe, that the paschal 
lamb was Jehovah in the act of passing over the houses 
of the Israelites. And yet the rule of literal interpre- 
tation requires such a meaning. Again; we must make 
thorough work in this kind of interpretation. If we 
believe that the bread in the communion is the body 
of Christ, we must also believe, that it was so at the 
time of the first celebration; and that it was not only 
his body, but Ins crucified body, for Jesus said, ^^This 

wine. That the same thing, at the same time, Bhonld he wholly 
above itself, and wholly below itself, within itself, and without 
itself, on the right hand, and on the left hand, and round about 
itself. That the same thing, at the same time, should move to and 
fiXMoa itself, and lie still; or that it should be carried from one place to 
apother through the middle space, and yet not move. That it should 
be brought from heaven to earth, and yet not come out of heaven, nor 
be at all in any of the middle spaces between heaven and earth. 
That to be one should be to be undivided from itsetf, and yet that 
one and the same thing should be divided from itself. That a thing 
may be, and yet be nowhere. That a finite thing may be in all 
places at once. That a body may be in a place, and have there its 
dimensions, and colour, and all other qualities, and yet that it is 
not in the power of God to make it visible and tangible there, nor 
capable of doing or suffering any thing. That there should be no 
certainty in our senses, and yet that we should know something cer- 
tainly, and yet know nothing but by our senses." After enumerating 
several other contradictions, he adds, "All these, and many others 
of the like nature, ai*e the unavoidable, and most of them the 
acknowledged consequences of your doctrine of transubstantiation, 
as it is explained one way or other by your Schoolmen." The Mdi" 
gion of Proteatanta a tafs loay to Salvation, chap. iv. sec. 46. 

13* 
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ia my body which i$ broken for you." Is it probable 
that the twelve disciples regarded the bread which 
they ate as the mangled body of their Master, while 
they saw him living and unhurt before them? 

The simple truth is, that in the whole compass of 
language, there is not a more common figure than that 
which authorizes us to say* such a thing is such ano- 
ther thiiig, when we mean that it represeniM the other 
thing. 

The doctrine of Luther on this subjiect, is not in the 
least degree better than that of the Catholica^ He 
taught that the real body and blood of Christ were 
united with real bread and wine in the Sacrament; 
and he called this doctrim^ eonsubajtttrUUiHim* The 
great reformer did nothing by this change* but deprive 
himself of the advantage of the words of Scripture. 
Jesus certainly did not say, ^^This is my body united 
unth bready^^ and <<This is my blood united toilk 
unneJ^ 

Leaving these perversions, let us return to the plain 
and scriptural account of the Lord's Stipper. The 
bread and wine of the Communion are symbols of the 
body and blood of Christ; and we partake of tbem in 
remembrance of him. 

lYith this view of the nature and design of the rite, 
I shall proceed to consider its efficacy and obligatioD. 



ObUuary of the Bev, Mr, ChrisUe* 

Died on the twenty-first of November, ISSS^ at 

Long Branch, New Jersey, the residence of his son- 

in-lsLWy Mr. WiUiam Uwi^Vvvw, late of Philadelphia, 
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the Rer. William Christie » in the seventy-fourth jear 
of his age. 

Mr. Christie was a native of Scotland, and came 
with his iamil J to this country aboat twenty -eight years 
ago. He was in early life engaged in business, but 
relinqnished it in consequence of his devotedness to 
literary pursuits. Being a strict unitarian, he insti* 
toted a society for unitarian worship, at Montrose in 
Scotland, in the year 1782, and continued statedly to 
officiate in H for several yeara, until his removal to 
Glasgow; so that he may he considered as the ewrHest 
tmiiari&n minister in ScoUand. The discourses which 
he delivered at Montrose on the organization of the 
society, were puMished in a duodecimo volume, and 
are entitled^ ^^Discourses' on the Divine Unity;'' this 
pnbfieation passed through several editions, being es- 
tieemed in Great Britain inferior to no work on the 
same subject that has since appeared from the press. 
(The writer of this article is not acquainted with any 
votone which is equally systematic and complete.) 
After his removal to the United States, Mr* Christie 
was principally occupied as a classical instructor, but 
of late years- his declining str^igth renderaa him un- 
equal tO'tbe task of superintending a schooL 

Besides the woiic already mentioned, he published 
^<€iiiBteen Dissertations on the Divine Unit^" a work 
of considerable merit, but which, probably from the 
obscurity of its author, and the peculiar phraseology^ 
of its title page, ha& not been much called fbr. Ho 
alfto published several poems and other small pieces; 
at speech delivered at ^e interment of Dr. Priestley^^ 
and a review of the doctor's theological works. 
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Few men have possessed the talent of expressing 
themselves with greater clearness and strength of lan- 
guage, than Mr. Christie; and what was not a little 
remarkable 9 his memory did not appear to be impaired 
in his latter years. It was faithful even as regarded 
the most minute particulars. No man could be more 
inflexible in his adherence to what he deemed the 
cause of truth, and to the principles of integrity, as 
applicable to the duties of social life. It was much to 
be lamented, that his habits were so much those of a 
recluse; but it was easily to be perceived by those who 
knew him, that he was by no means wanting in many 
o[ the best qualities of the heart His manners, by 
their peculiarity, seemed to unfit him for social inter- 
course; and he appeared to desire privacy rather than 
a free commerce with society; yet when engaged in 
conversation, it was at once pleasant and improving to 
listen to him. 

A christian from principle and conviction, he was in 
the habit of acknowledging God in all his ways, and 
of referring all his concerns to the Divine disposal; 
thus, notwithstanding many severe trials and reverses, 
he always maintained that the ways of heaven were 
just, and wise, and good. His strength, for a consi- 
derable time, had been declining, but his last illness 
was only of two days' continuance; during which he 
was often heard to speak in the most grateful terms of 
the kindness of his relatives, and to implore on them, 
and on their young family, the choicest blessings of 
the Father of mercies. He might, therefore, be sud 
U> have died in the exercise of benevolent feelings, 
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and in the expression of devotional language;— a suit- 
able preparation for the society of the just made per- 

fecty and the regions of peace tmd love. 

J.T. 



JVVxo Work proposed by Rammohun Uoy. 

In reading the preface to Rammohun Roy's Fiyd 
JSppeai to the Christian Pitblic, our attention was 
powerfully arrested by the following proposal for a 
monthly theological publication. 

<<As Christianity is happily not a subject resting on 
vague metaphysical speculations, but is founded upon 
the authority of books written in languages, which are 
understood and explained according to known and 
standing rules, I therefore propose, with a view to the 
more speedy and certain attainment of religious truth, 
to establish a monthly periodical publication, com- 
mencing from the month of April next, to be devoted 
to Biblical criticism, and to subject unitarian as well 
as trinitarian doctrines to the test of fair argument, if 
those of the latter persuasion will consent thus to sub- 
mit the scriptural grounds on which their tenets con- 
cerning the Trinity are built. 

<<For the sake of method and convenience, I propose 
that, beginning with the Book of Genesis, and taking 
all the passages in that portion of Scripture, which are 
thought to countenance the doctrine of the Trinity, we 
should examine them one by one, and publish our ob- 
servations upon them; and that next month we pro- 
ceed in the same manner with the Book of Exodus, 
and so on with all the Books of the Old and New Tes- 
taments^ in their regular order. 
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Few men have possessed the talent of expressing 
themselves with greater clearness and strength of lan- 
guage, than Mr. Christie; and what was not a little 
remarkable, his memory did not appear to be impaired 
in his latter years. It was faithful even as regarded 
the roost minute particulars. No man could be more 
inflexible in his adherence to what he deemed the 
cause of truth, ax^d to the principles of integrity, as 
applicable to the duties of social life. It was much to 
be lamented, that his habits were so much those of a 
recluse; but it was easily to be perceived by those who 
knew him, that he was by no means wanting in many 
o[ the best qualities of the heart His manners, by 
their peculiarity, seemed to unfit him for social inter- 
course; and he appeared to desire privacy rather than 
a free commerce with society; yet when engaged in 
conversation, it was at once pleasant and improving to 
listen to him. 

A christian from principle and conviction, he was in 
the habit of acknowledging God in all his ways, and 
of referring all his concerns to the Divine disposal; 
thus, notwithstanding many severe trials and reverses, 
he always maintained that the ways of heaven were 
just, and wise, and good. His strength, for a consi- 
derable time, had been declining, but his last illness 
was only of two days' continuance; during which he 
was often heard to speak in the most grateful terms of 
the kindness of his relatives, and to implore on them, 
and on their young family, the choicest blessings of 
the Father of mercies. He might, therefore, be said 
U> have died in the exercise of benevolent feelings, 
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and in the expression of devotional language;— a suit- 
able preparation for the society of the just made per- 
feet, and the regions of peace tind love. 



J.T. 



JVVxo Work proposed by Rammohun Moy. 

In reading the preface to Rammohun Roy's FUuA 
Appeal to the Christian FvbHcj our attention was 
powerfully arrested by the following proposal for a 
monthly theological publication. 

<<As Christianity is happily not a subject resting on 
vague metaphysical speculations, but is founded upon 
the authority of books written in languages , which are 
understood and explained according to known and 
standing rules, I therefore propose, with a view to the 
more speedy and certain attainment of religious truth, 
to establish a monthly periodical publication, com- 
mencing from the month of April next, to be devoted 
to Biblical criticism, and to subject unitarian as well 
as trinitarian doctrines to the test of fair argument, if 
those of the latter persuasion will consent thus to sub- 
mit the scriptural grounds on which their tenets con- 
cerning the Trinity are built. 

<<For the sake of method and convenience, I propose 
that, beginning with the Book of Genesis, and taking 
all the passages in that portion of Scripture, which are 
thought to countenance the doctrine of the Trinity, we 
should examine them one by one, and publish our ob- 
servations upon them; and that next month we pro- 
ceed in the same manner with the Book of Exodus, 
and so on with all the Books of the Old and New Tes- 
taments, in their regular order. 
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^<If any one of the Missionary Genilemeny for him- 
self and in behalf of his fellow labourers, choose to 
profit by the opportunity thus afforded them of defend- 
ing and diffusing the doctrines they have undertaken 
to preach, I request that an Essay on the Book of 
Genesis of the kind above intimated may be sent me 
by the middle of the month, and if confined withia 
reasonable limits not exceeding a dozen or sixteen 
pages, I hereby engage to cause it to be printed and 
circulated at my own charge, should the Missionary 
Gentlemen refuse to bestow any part of the funds, in- 
tended for the spread of Christianity, towards this 
object; and also that a reply (not exceeding the same 
number of pages) to the arguments adduced, shall be 
published along with it by the beginning of the ensuing 
month. That this new mode of controversy by short 
monthly publications may be attended with all the ad- 
vantages which I, in common with other searchers after 
truth, expect, and of which it is capable, it will be 
absolutely necessary that nothing be introduced of a 
personal nature, or calculated to hurt the feelings of 
individuals — that we avoid all off*ensive expressions 
and such arguments as have no immediate connexion 
with the subject, and can only serve to retard the pro- 
gress of discovery; and that we never allow ourselves 
for a moment to forget that we are engaged in a solemn 
religious disputation." 

Whether this work will ever be commenced and 
prosecuted, we know not. There will doubtless be 
many obstacles to it; some of them arising unexpect- 
edly, and some purposely created by interested men. 
But it is enouirh to increase our former admiration of 
this wonderful Hindoo, that he has simply announced 
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such an undertaking. A periodical publication, de- 
voted to the exegesis^ as Professor Stuart would call it, 
of the Jewish and Christian Scriptures, to be carried 
on bj a Bramin of Hiudostan, in the English language, 
at his own expense, with his own types, and at a press 
which is worked by his own countrymen! Who would 
have ventured to predict such a thing twenty years 
ago? 

It has been for some time one of our most pleasing 
contemplations to mark the path of this man. It is a 
track of light in a dark sky. We cannot despair of 
the conversion of British India, at no very distant pe- 
riod, to a pure system of religion and morals, while 
we behold such a man as Rammohun Roy, labouring 
with all liis heart and all his means in the cause of 
reason and knowledge and truth. 



Installation at Brooklyn. 

On Wednesday, the fifth of November, the Rev. 
Samuel Joseph May was installed Pastor of the First 
Church and Society in Brooklyn, Connecticut. Intro- 
ductory prayer by Rev. Mr. Wilson, of Petersham; 
sermon by Rev. Mr. Walker, of Charlestown, (from 1 
Corinthians, L 23, 24;) consecrating prayer by Rev. 
Dr. Bancroft, of Worcester; charge by Rev. Dr. Free- 
man, of Boston; right hand of fellowship, by Rev. 
Mr. Peabody of Springfield; address to the people, by 
Rev.' Dr. Thayer, of Lancaster; concluding prayer, by 
Rev. Mr. Parkman, of Boston. 

This installation is an encouraging sign of the times. 
It announces to the friends of gospel freedom^ iVvdi^. 
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liberal priDciples of religion , and liberal views of 
Christianitj, have at length gained a footing in Con- 
necticut. The spirit of exclusiveness is passing awaj^ 
the glory of consociations is on the wane, and we trust 
that it will wax no more. The people are beginning 
to resist the usurpations of a narrow-minded clergy, 
and to disregard the pretensions which have so long 
been made, and so long been admitted, to the exercise 
of an unhallowed authority over mind, and faith, and 
conscience. We devoutly hope, that the congregation 
at Brooklyn is not the only one in that state, which 
has determined to incur the disgrace no longer, of bow- 
ing down their souls in slavish submission to the men 
who have placed themselves on the spiritual judgment 
seat, and dared to arrogate a power over those thoughts 
and determinations of the human mind, which God 
alone can rightly discern, and which God alone will 
righteously judge. We hope to hear no more of minis- 
ters being haled before an ecclesiastical court, for 
studying the Bible, to discover its true meaning; or of 
their being torn from their parishes, for declaring the 
result of their honest convictions. We hope that the 
monstrous inconsistency will no longer exist, of a pro- 
testant people in a free land, submitting to a clerical 
dominion as despotic as that of Rome in the dark ages. 
The gentleman who is now installed over the first 
church in Brooklyn, we are sure will labour effectually 
in sowing the seeds of an enlighted faith, and spreading 
abroad in his neighbourhood the simple and unalloyed 
truths of Christianity. 
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Doctrine of Two JVdtures in Christ 

In our last number we attempted a slight historical 
notice of the doctrine of the union of two natures in 
Jesus Christ, and expressed our intention to consider, 
in a future number, some of the most important objec- 
tions to this hypothesis. We shall now proceed to state 
these objections, after observing, in order to prevent 
being misunderstood, that we fully admit the divinity 
of our Lord's character and mission. That he was 
the ^^Son of God," that he always acted and spoke 
with divine authority, is not doubted. Nothing we 
are about to offer is incormatent with the supposition, 
that he holds the most exalted rank among finite intel- 
ligences, that he is superior to all other beings who 
possess only a derived existence, and inferior only to 
Him who < ^inhabits eternity," and fills the throne of 
the universe. We hope that we feel as deeply impress- 
ed with the excellences of his character, and the im- 
portance of what he has done for us, as any of our bre- 
thren who entertain different views of his person. All 
we attempt to show is, that there is no foundation for 
14 
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the trinitarian distinction of two natures in him. We 
contend only for his unity. We maintain that he is 
strictly one— one person, one mind — in oppositioD to 
the doctrine which assigns him a double nature, sup- 
poses him to have two minds, an infinite and a finite, 
and thus, we think, introduces strange confusion into 
our conceptions of his character, and lamentably mars 
the simplicity of the sacred writings. 

Our principal objections to the orthodox distinction 
of two natures in Jesus Christ are, that it involves an 
absurdity; that it destroys the personal unity of Jesus 
Christ; that it exposes him to the charge of equivoca- 
tion and dishonesty; that it introduces the utmost con* 
fusion and uncertainty into the sacred writings; that 
it is unnecessary; that it receives no support from the 
scriptures; and that it is attended with difficulties, far 
greater than those which it professes to remove. 

1. We think that the doctrine of two natures in 
Jesus Christ, as held by its advocates, is absurd, and 
consequently that no evidence whatever would be 
sufficient to establish it. Before we believe it, we 
must entirely abandon the use of our understandings; 
we must free ourselves from a disposition to weigh 
evidence; we must have that convenient pliancy of 
mind, that happy facility of belief, to which the good 
fiither had attained, when he said, *^I believe, because 
it is impossible." 

If we reflect for a moment on the qualities of the 
divine and human natures, we must, one would think, 
be convinced, that they can never be united in the 
same mind or person. They are absolutely incompati- 
ble with each other; they cannot possibly exist together 
in the same inteUigent agent. VfVwA. ^x^ tha attri- 



l 
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butes of ihe divine and human natures? God is infi- 
nite, everlasting, immutable, omnipotent, omniscient, 
and infallible. Man is finite, limited in knowledge 
and power, weak, erring, subject to vicissitude, dis- 
ease, and death. Now, let any one, who ventures to 
use his understanding, say whether these qualities are 
compatible with each other. For ourselves, we think 
thej are such, that their union in the same being is 
naturally impossible. It is the union of infinite and 
finite, of knowledge and ignorance, of power and 
weakness, of perfection and imperfection. We may 
as well talk of the union of light and darkness, or of 
any two qualities, of which the one necessarily implies 
the negation or absence of the other* 

What is the consequence of the union of divine and 
human attributes in the same mind or being, on the 
supposition, admitted by our adversaries, that the two 
natures remain distinct, none of the qualities of either 
being lost or changed? Why, that a being may be at 
the same time infinite and finite; that he may be om- 
nipotent, yet partake of weakness and infirmity, and 
be unable of himself to do all things; that he may be 
omniscient, yet be ignorant of many things; that he 
may be the Father of the universe, yet a wailing in- 
&nt, wrapped in swaddling clothes, and lying in a 
manger; a being incapable of pain and suffering, yet a 
man of sorrows, who expired on the cross, was placed 
in a shroud, and slept in the tomb. Now if this be 
not downright contradiction and shocking absurdity, 
we confess we know not what contradiction and ab- 
surdity are. 

We do not think our opponents very fortunate in 
their attempts to illustrate the doctrine of two natures 
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in Jesus Christ by comparison* Thus we are told, 
that for an explanation of it we must look into our* 
selves, and consider the union of soul and bodj ia 
man; <<for as the reasonable soul and flesh is one man, 
so God and man is one Christ." Such is the language 
of the Athanasian creed* The comparison it suggests 
has been a favourite one with the advocates for the 
theological doctrine of the incarnation, from the time 
this doctrine came to be received to the present daj. 
That such has been the fact, we think a remarkable 
instance of the effect of hereditary prejudices in blind- 
ing the understanding, and of the lamentable weak- 
ness of human nature, which induces men to listen to 
the most flimsy argument and shallow sophistry, when 
employed in the support of received opinions. 

The comparison of the two natures of Jesus Christ, 
with the union of spirit and body in ourselves, may 
serve to introduce confusion and darkness into a per- 
son's ideas, in consequence of which he may lose 
sight of the absurdity of the hypothesis, which it is 
meant to illustrate; — perhaps he may think, that he 
has, at length, hit upon a parallel, which solves all 
difiiculties. But a little sober reflection, we think, 
must abate his confidence. To us the two cases ap- 
pear totally dissimilar. Man is a complex being, very 
different from that compound being, which Christ is 
represented by our adversaries to be. If you admit 
the common distinction, and say that man is made up 
of matter and spirit, and then inquire what is his na- 
ture, the only general and intelligible answer to this 
inquiry is, that it is those properties, corporeal and 
mental, which result from his constitution and physi- 
cslI organization; that ia, «AV tJaa^^ equalities, which 
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constitute him what in his present state he is. Now 
it cannot be said, that any of these qualities are in- 
compatible with others* There is nothing in any of 
them, which makes it a contradiction or absurdity to 
suppose, that they may all exist together in the same 
subject* You may, indeed, affirm of a part, what is 
not true of the whole of roan* You may say of his 
body, that it has extension and solidity, and attribute 
to his mind perception, memory, judgment; but here 
is no contradiction* You do not attribute to him, as 
an individual or whole, opposite qualities. You do 
not ascribe to his person qualities or acts so utterly re* 
pttgnant, that one necessarily excludes the other, as 
light excludes darkness, or omnipotence, weakness* 
Our objection to the union of two natures in the per- 
son of Jesus Christ, is, that it brings together an as- 
semblage of qualities, which are incompatible with 
each other; tliat it ascribes to Christ, as an individual 
or person, properties, between which there is such an 
utter repugnance, such direct opposition, that they 
cannot exist together in the same subject* Our oppo- 
nents affirm, that Christ is perfect God and perfect 
man; consequently he must have all the qualities of 
both, as omnipotence and weakness, infallibility and 
&liibility, infinite knowledge and limited and partial 
information; and these qualities are affirmed of him 
in a personal character* Man presents no phenomenon 
resembling this; no such monstrous combination of in- 
congruous and opposite qualities* 

With regard to the apparently contradictory lan- 
guage, which is sometimes employed in speaking of 
man, and the fallacy of supposing, that it resembles, 
in the least, that which the doctrine of two natures 
14* 
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authorizes us to use in speaking of Christ, we can add 
nothing more to the purpose, than the following ex- 
tract from one of the best writers and profoundest 
theologians of our country. Alluding to propositions, 
such as those we employ, when we ^ ^affirm of man, 
that he is mortal, and that he is immortal; or of a 
particular individual that he is dead, and that he is 
living, (meaning by the latter term that he is existiDg 
in the world of spirits,)" he observes, <^the last men- 
tioned propositions belong to a very nameroas class, 
comprehending all those in which the same term is at 
once affirmed and denied of the same subject, ike 
term being used in different senses; or in which terms 
apparently opposite, are both affirmed of the same sub- 
ject, the terms being used in senses not realfy opposed to 
each other. When I say that man is mortal, I mean 
that his present life will terminate; when I say that 
he is immortal, I mean that his existence will not 
terminate. I use the words in senses not opposed, and 
bring together no ideas, which are incompatible with 
each other. The second proposition, just mentioned, 
is of the same character with the first, and admits, as 
every one will perceive, of a similar explanation. In 
order to constitute any analogy between proposition! 
of this sort, and those before stated, [such as are in- 
volved in the doctrine of the union of the divine and 
human natures in Christ,] our opponents must say, 
that, when they affirm that Christ is finite and not 
finite, omniscient and not omniscient, they mean to use 
the words finite and omniscient in different senses in 
the two parts of each proposition. But this they will 
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not say; nor do the words admit of more than one 
sense.'** 

2. We object, in the second place, to the docti*ine of 
two natures in Jesos Christ, as held by trinitarians, 
that it destroys his personal unity; that it makes him 
two distinct persons, two beings. It is not necessary 
for us here to go into the metaphysical inquiry, in 
what personality consists. Our common apprehensions 
are sufficient to guide us. Every one knows well 
enough what he means, when he uses the term per- 
son, though he may not perhaps be able to give a de- 
finition of it, that would be received by a metaphysi- 
cian or philosopher. A person is an intelligent agent; 
be has one will and one consciousness; he has percep- 
tions and feelings, which he may properly call his own. 
But according to the hypothesis of our adversaries, 
Christ has two distinct wills, and two minds; the one 
infinitely superior to the human, having distinct pro- 
perties, views and perceptions, having, in fact, no- 
thing in common with human nature; the other, human, 
having a will, perceptions, and feelings exclusively 
its own. This surely makes Christ two persons, if we 
understand any thing about personality — ^and two as 
far removed from each other as infinite is from finite* 
God is an intelligent agent; the human mind of Christ 
another intelligent agent; each nature, we are told^ 
retains its proper attributes, — ^Hhe essential properties 
of one are not imparted to the other." How it is pos- 
sible to escape the conclusion, that here are two intel- 
ligent agents, two persons, we acknowledge we are 
unable to conjecture. It is really matter of astouish- 

• Professor Norton's «*Statement of Reasons." 
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ment to us, that any one, who reflects at all on the 
subject, does not perceive the insuperable difficult ies» 
which the hypothesis of two natures presents, with re- 
gani to the personal unity of Jesus Christ. 

Trinitarians do not hesitate to ascribe to each of the 
two supposed natures of Jesus Christ qualities strictljp 
personal. They sometimes speak of him as having the 
essential attributes of God — as performing what Godr 
alone can perform; at other times, they describe hiok 
as having the perceptions, and all the sinless failings and 
infirmities of man; as being tempted and exposed to 
suffering as we are. It appears surprising, that they 
do not perceive that in doing this, they make him two 
beings as distinct from each other, as any two of their 
fellow mortals are, and as remote as God is from man* 

3. Our next objection to the doctrine of two natures 
in Christ, as maintained by our opponents, is, that it 
exposes him to the charge of equivocation and dis- 
honesty. We are told, that our Saviour sometimes 
acted and spoke in his human, and sometimes in his 
divine nature; thus, when he said, that he could of 
himself do nothing, he meant, that as man he could do 
nothing, although as God he could do all things; when 
he declared, that he knew not the day and hour of 
judgment, we are to understand by this declaration, 
that he was ignorant of it as man, although he knew it 
perfectly well as God. We hope we shall not appear 
guilty of irreverence, when we observe, that this is 
precisely what in a fellow mortal we should call, by 
the mildest term, equivocation. It is inconsistent 
with that openness and integr- ty which we expect from 
each other When one affirms that he does not know 
s things he means, if he \^ aa Konest man, that he does 
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Bot know it in any way whatever. It is vain for him 
to allege, that he knows it only in a certain character, 
that he is ignorant of it as man; as if a priest should 
declare, that he is ignorant of a fact as man, though 
he knows it as confessor; or a person should affirm, 
that as a corporeal being, he is ignorant of what as an 
intelligent or spiritual being he knows well enough. 
This will not save him from the charge of equivocation 
or falsehood. Let us beware of ascribing to Christ con- 
duct which would be thought disingenuous or immoral 
in a fellow mortal. If he did not deceive, if he made 
the ordinary use of language, he could not declare, 
that he was ignorant of what he knew, in any manner 
whatever. It is a wretched subterfuge to say, that he 
was ignorant of it in his human, though he knew it in 
his divine nature. No matter in what way he knew 
it; if he knew it in either nature, he knew it in a per- 
sonal capacity, his person including both natures; that 
is, he knew it in an absolute sense; and could not 
then, without subjecting himself to the charge of insin- 
cerity, declare his ignorance of it. Would his disci- 
ples, or those who heard him, suspect him of any reser- 
vation, or of using equivocal language? Would they 
not suppose, that when he told them he did not know 
or could not do a thing, his words were to be under- 
stood in their ordinary sense? If they were used in 
any uncommon sense, which he took no care to point 
out, how can he be defended from the charge of having 
made a deceitful use of language? 

We think, that no person of unperverted mind and 
feelings can read the history of Jesus without becoming 
impressed with the idea, that ingenuousness, truth, 
sincerity, and openness, are among the most remarka- 
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ble traits, by which he was characterized. This alone 
would make us very reluctant in believing, that he 
would, on any occasion, have employed expressions, 
which have the appearance only of the least approach 
to equivocation and dishonesty. 

4. Further, we think that the doctrine of two na- 
tures in Jesus Christ, as influencing the laws of inter- 
pretation, throws the utmost darkness and obscuiity 
over the sacred writings. W e consider it a plain fact, 
that the Bible is to be interpreted in precisely the same 
way with other ancient writings. We are to ascertun 
the sense of it by the same process we employ to as- 
certain the sense of any work, which we attempt to 
read. On any other supposition it is perfectly unintel- 
ligible; and the fact, that it was unintelligible, would 
force us to conclude, at once, that it had no claims to 
a divine character. If God condescends, by messen- 
gers and prophets, to instruct men on subjects con- 
nected with their most important interests, we may be 
certain, that he will cause tlie information which he 
thinks fit to communicate, to be conveyed through a 
medium capable of being understood; that is, the mes- 
sengers he employs must use language in the ordinary 
way; they must observe those established laws and 
usages from which no writer, who wishes to be under- 
stood, on whatever subject he treats, ventures to de- 
part. We cannot suppose, that he would so far sport 
with his creatures, as to present the instruction he 
professes to impart, in a form which wotild render it 
useless, by preventing it from being understood.— -We 
complain of the doctrine of the two natures, as ex- 
plained by its advocates, that it leaves us in the ut- 
most doubt about th« \^ii«e oC the sacred writings; that 
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makes the New Testament a book wholly unlike all 
fciiers; that it rentiers it necessary for us to judge of 
le meaning of it) therefore, as we judge of that of no 
ther book ancient or modern. The consequence is, 
re can never be certain, that we understand tlie facts 
r observations recorded by the historians of our Lord* 
The impressions which we receive concerning the most 
oiportant of tliem, may be entirely erroneous. It is 
ot pretended, that our Lord on any occasion intimated 
1 which of his two capacities, the divine or human, he 
poke or acted. He no where observes, this I say as 
lan, or this I say as God. He has not thrown out the 
east hint, by which we may be guided in determining 
rhat is to be ascribed to one nature, and what to the 
kther. Nor is this deficiency supplied by the histo- 
iaos of his life. They have left on record nothing by 
vhich we may be assisted in deciding in which nature 
te at any time spoke or acted. How then, upon the 
lypothesis of our adversaries, is the language, in 
vhich he is spoken of in the New Testament, to be 
mderstood? It appears to us that the hope of ever 
irriving at any thing like certainty concerning the im- 
}ort of it. must be abandoned, we do not say by the 
)lain and illiterate, but by the profoundest masters. 
^ more than oracular obscurity hangs over the sacred 
[Mif^es. The book which professes to convey instruc- 
tion in characters so distinct, that ^^he who runs may 
read," becomes filled with difficulties, which serve 
>nly to perplex and bewilder our minds. 

We do not, upon mature reflection, perceive in what 
nanner the above mentioned objection can be obviated, 
without abandoning the doctrine of two natures. We 
know it is said^ that we must detetmiv^ n^Vvi^^^^x 
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Christ's human or divine nature is referred to bj what 
is attirmed of it, according to the maxim of the 8chool89 
^Hke subject is known })y its predicate,^^ Thus with 
regard to the assertions, ^^mj Father is greater than 
I," <'I can of roj own self do nothing," *'of that day 
and hour knoweth no man, no not the angels in heaven, 
neither the Son, but the Father only," and those in 
which Jesus is described as prajing to the Father* 
being exalted, and receiving from him a name above 
every name, and others of a similar character, we are 
told that they refer to Christ not in a personal capa- 
city, but in one of his natures only, that is, his hu- 
man. But in what manner this strange inference is 
authorized by the maxim alluded to, we confess our- 
selves unable to discover. It appears to us to be 
founded on a total disregard of the plain and obvious 
force of expressions in themselves quite simple and 
intelligible. If language is capable of a definite sense, 
and we know any thing about the laws of reasonings 
the legitimate inference to be drawn from the above 
mentioned assertions is, that Jesus is inferior to the 
Father, not as to a part, but the whole, of his nature; 
that is, he is so in an absolute unqualified sense. There 
is nothing in what is afiirmed concerning him, which 
necessarily requires the subject to be taken in a re- 
strained sense; nothing in the nature of the expres- 
sions employed, which limits them to a part of this sub- 
ject. These expressions, in their most obvious sensci 
are not repugnant to reason, nor, we think, to the 
general train of facts and arguments found in the 
Scriptures, and do not therefore require to be restricted. 

* Professor S\»art'ft FQ>u:Viv better. 
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To restrain them by supposing, that they are appro- 
priated only to one part of Christ's nature, that they 
are not true when affirmed of him absolutely or gene- 
rally, is really to put on them a construction altogether 
unnecessary and manifestly forced. 

5. We observe, in the next place, that the hypothe- 
sis of two natures in the person of Jesus Christ is not 
needed; that the object for which it is employed may 
be obtained without it. Its advocates consider it impor- 
tant, as furnishing a solution of some difficulties ari- 
sing from the apparently discordant language used by 
the sacred writers in speaking of Christ. There ap- 
pears to us no occasion for an hypothesis of this kind 
to solve these difficulties* The greater part, if not all 
of them, may be fully removed by an application of 
those rules of criticism, which we think ourselves au- 
thorized to apply in the explanation of all other 
writings. 

Our views on the subject of the necessity of this 
hypothesis, as affecting apparent discrepancies in the 
language of the New Testament, may be stated in few 
words. We consider the fact, that Jesus Christ is a 
being distinct from the Father, and inferior to him, 
completely established by the general strain of the 
New Testament We think that this fact is directly 
asserted in a large number of passages* At the same 
time we admit, that there is a class of passages capa- 
ble of receiving a construction, which favours the sup- 
position of our opponents with regard to the divinity 
of his nature; but they do not, we conceive, necessa- 
rily require this construction; they admit of being 
understood differently, without appearing to be forced 
from their natural sense. We think that withoxkt de.- 
15 
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parting from the established laws of criticism, we are 
able to explain them in a manner consistent with the 
views which we are led, from the general tenor' ot the 
language of the New Testament, to form of the Sa- 
viour. We conceive, that nothing is there said of 
him, which may not be said of a being inferior in his 
whole nature to God. Language occurs there, which 
is sometimes figurative, and sometimes partakes of the 
nature of rhetorical description; it is partly loose and 
popular, and requires, therefore, to be restrained and 
modified; and partly the language of feeling and sen- 
timent, which is necessarily somewhat indefinite. It 
is not surprising, that some of this language should at 
first view- occasion embarrassment, and that some ex- 
pressions are met with, which admit of being under- 
stood in different senses. It would be strange if thej 
conveyed the same sentiment, or shades of sentiment^ 
to all minds. We are persuaded, however, that thej 
are capable of receiving a construction, which is in 
unison with our views of the person and rank of the 
Saviour, and therefore think the hypothesis of two na- 
tures entirely unnecessary. We have no occasion to 
resort to it, to obviate any difficulties which the lan- 
guage of the New Testament presents. 

It is sufiicient barely to allude to another advantage, 
with which the doctrine of a divine nature in Christ is 
supposed to be attended. It is sometimes said, that 
sin, being committed against an infinite being, is an 
infinite evil , and deserves infinite punishment; that none 
but an infinite being is therefore capable of making 
atonement for it* This reasoning has in it so much pal- 
pable absurdity and bare-faced sophistry, that we may 
well be surprised it aliouYA e\^t \ife ^\jcL^\ft^^d<or for a 
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moment listened to. In the first place, nothing can be 
more absurd than to suppose, that sin, because commit- 
ted against an infinite being, is an infinite offence. No 
act of a finite being can have a character of infinity. 
But throwing out of view this and similar considerations, 
which might be added, it is absolutely false that any 
infinite atonement has been made, even upon the hypo- 
thesis of our adversaries. Would trinitarians be un- 
derstood to say, that the supreme and infinite God, the 
great Author and Preserver of nature, really suffered 
and died on the cross? that an omnipotent Being was 
put to death by sinful children of dust? that the Crea- 
tor perished by the hands of his creatures? that the 
world was left three days, during which Jesus lay in 
the grave, without a God, that the universe stood with- 
out a Preserver? No. The bare supposition of such 
an event, if it were possible, would, in the highest de- 
gree, shock our feelings. On the hypothesis then that 
Christ was God as well as man, he suffered only in his 
human nature. No infinite nature suffered. What 
then becomes of the infinite atonement? No such 
atonement has ever been made, even admitting that 
Christ united in himself the divine and human natures. 
On this supposition, it was man only that endured the 
cross; so that with regard to the doctrine of the atone- 
ment, the belief in the deity of Jesus liaB not the least 
advantage over the belief in his simple humanity. 

One further .difficulty with regard to the death of 
Christ, suggests itself, upon the hypothesis of our ad- 
versaries. They are compelled to disown the conclu- 
sion, that tlie divine nature suffered; yet the divine 
and human natures, it is asserted, were indissolubly 
united in the person of the sufferer; and we &c« l^^ldi 
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expressly by Dr. Barrow, that "the union did not 
cease, even when our Lord as man did undergo 
death" — ^that this union "persisted" when that "be- 
tween human soul and body was dissolved." Here cer- 
tainly appears to be occasion for some very nice distinc- 
tions — distinctions, we are afraid, much too refined for 
common minds. To a man of plain understanding it 
must appear somewhat paradoxical to say, that one of 
two natures indissolubly united in the same person, 
may with this person undergo death, while the other 
does not partake of suffering. It would seem that the 
union must be dissolved at death. But this is inadmis- 
sible upon the hypothesis of trinitarians. The union 
is indissoluble. We leave our adversaries to get rid 
of the consequences. 

Some other advantages are occasionally described 
as following from the union of two natures in Christy 
which we do not deem of sufficient importance to be 
noticed. 

6. We object further, that the doctrine of two na- 
tures in Christ receives no support from the Scrip- 
tures. It is not alleged by the advocates of the doc- 
trine, that it is any where expressly stated in the sa- 
cred writings, in the form in which it is received by 
them. It is admitted, that nothing is directly said of 
the union of the divine and human natures in the per- 
son of Jesus Christ. It is entirely a matter of in- 
ference, that such a union exists. This we consider 
very unfortunate for the hypothesis. It throws no 
small degree of suspicion over it. It might have b^^en 
expected, that a doctrine of so extraordinary a nature 
would have been stated in the most plain and explicit 
laDgii&ge. One would \ivs^ «vrg>^^%^^^ \!caX \t. would 
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have been a topic, on which our Lord would have been 
careful to have instructed his disciples in the fullest 
manner. This would seem necessary, in order to pre- 
vent misconception or doubt, on a subject confessedly 
obscure, and surrounded with numerous difficulties. 
When we reflect on this circumstance, and consider, 
that not a single passage occurs in the whole New 
Testament, which contains any thing like a direct allu- 
sion to the doctrine of two natures as admitted by 
Trinitarians, the omission appears very extraordinary. 
We say more, it seems utterly incapable of being ac- 
counted for. The doctrine, if true, is certainly an im- 
portant one, and of a nature, it might be thought, 
which required that it should be taught with the great- 
est distinctness. Why then this silence upon the suIh 
j«ct, on the part of our Saviour and his apostles? Why 
is it, that no direct trace, no incidental notice of it, is 
found in any expressions, which dropped from their 
lips? Why are we left to find it out by a laboured 
process of reasoning? It surely affords very strong 
presumption against the doctrine, that nothing ap- 
proaching to a direct statement of it occurs in any 
part of the New Testament 

There is another consideration, which has great 
weight with us. It may be fairly concluded, that 
those, who were about the person of our Lord, or who 
were occasionally addressed by him, had no suspicion 
that he was God, from the circumstance, that they give 
BO evidence of having felt that astonishment, which the 
disclosure of such a fact could not have failed to excite 
in their breasts. Had they regarded him as the su- 
preme God, is it possible, tha^ upon first becoming 
acquainted with the fact, they would have betrayed no 
15* 
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guqjrise? That he was in appearance a man is not 
doubted; as such he was presented to their senses. 
What then must have been their astonishment, upon 
hearing that he, who stood before them in the human 
form, was the Father of the universe! Yet nothing of 
this astonishment appears to have been felt by them. 
It is indeed more than once said, that those about him 
were astonished at his mighty works; and the inference 
they made was, that he was of or from God; — the idea 
that he was God himself, seems never to have occur- 
red to their minds. No curiosity was expressed, and 
no inquiries made, of such a kind as might have been 
expected, had they had any suspicion, that he was 
perfect God as well a» perfect man. The inference is, 
that they were ignorant that such a union existed. It 
is an argument of some force against this union, that 
those with whom Jesus conversed familiarly, during 
the whole term of his public ministry, appear not to 
have had the least knowledge or suspicion of it. 

7. If the objections stated in the foregoing pages 
have any force, the doctrine of two natures in Jesus 
Christ is attended with difficulties, we do not hesitate 
to say, far more embarrassing than those it professes 
to remove. Admitting the latter to be as great as 
they appear to the advocates of the doctrine under 
consideration, they amount, we conceive, to this, and 
to nothing more*->that apparently discordant expres- 
sions are occasional Ij found in the Scriptures, which 
this doctrine reduces into harmony with each other-^ 
that the sacred writers in speaking of Christ, use lan« 
guage, which appears consistent only on the supposi- 
tion, that he possessed bi)th a divine and a human na- 
ture. To remove apparent discrepancies an hypothesis 
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is employed, which, accordin$i; to the view we have of 
it, mars the simplicity and darkens the sense of the 
sacred writings; subjects our Saviour to the charge of 
dishonesty or falsehood; and involves an impossibility 
and absurdity. No hjrpothesis can be attended with 
more inconveniencies than this. Whatever difficulties 
we escape, we fall into greater, by adopting it But 
we have stated, that in our view, no formidable diffi- 
culties arise from the forms of language alluded to; 
and that all alleged discrepancies disappear, when the 
expressions, which are supposed to imply them, are 
understood in the sense they manifestly bear. We 
see not the least necessity, then, for the supposition of 
two natures in Christ, even were the difficulties attend- 
ing it fewer than they are* We lament to add, that by 
adopting it without any necessity, we assume an hypo- 
thesis, which Unsupported as it appears by the Scrip- 
tures, and followed by consequences the most absurd 
and appalling, disgraces religion, and dishonours the 
human understanding. 

Nor let it be imagined, that any thing is lost by 
abandoning this doctrine. Jesus remains an object of 
eur sincerest, and, under God, our profoundest grati- 
tude ami regard. We can have no doubt of his suffi* 
ciency for the purpose which he was sent to accom- 
plish; our confidence in him as a deliverer, who is able 
to save to the utmost, is not diminished; our hopes of 
pardon through him are not impaired or shaken. God 
raised him up and employed him to convey the benefits 
of his mercy to mankind. On that mercy we rest, be- 
lieving, that through whatever medium our Father may 
have chosen to impart it, that medium must be efiec* 
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tual, and that mercy shared by us, uuless by a fault of 
ourselves. 

On the other hand, by abandoning the doctrine of two 
natures, as stated by trinitarians, we escape important 
difficulties. We are freed from numerous embarrass- 
ments, into which an attempt to explain and defend it 
unavoidably plunges its advocates; the language of the 
sacred writings appears simple and intelligible; no 
aeeminv shade is thrown over the character of our 
Saviour; he is presented to our view robed in that sin- 
cerity, truth and ingenuousness, which make him venC' 
rable and lovely. 

Such are our views and feelings on this important 
subject. — We have endeavoured to express them plain- 
ly; we hope we have done it without any seeming want 
of candour, and without offence. We know that what 
we have advanced will meet the disapprobation of 
great numbers of our fellow-christians. We expect 
not their sympathy. All we ask of them is indul- 
gence, if we have betrayed a faulty tone of feeling; 
and particularly, if in the warmth of argument any ex- 
pressions have been allowed to escape us, which may 
be thought to savour of harshness towards those from 
whom it is our fortune to dififer. A. L. 



A JV%w Year*s Wish. 

From Fawcett's Sermons. 

I CONCLUDE, with heartily wishing, that the year 
you have entered upon, may prove a happy one to you 
all. I cheerfully concur with the customary saluta- 
tioaSf which^ at this season, you are all receiving, in 
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other places, from the mouth of all you meet, bj wish- 
ing jou a happy new year, in that way, which is most 
suitable to this place, and most consistent with my 
profession; which is by wishing you the wisdom to im- 
prove it well; words, which, though they carry a 
graver sound to your ear, express precisely the same 
sentiment, that is contained in the complimental bless- 
ing, by which you are saluted in the gay and festive 
circle. 

I wish to the young, the good understanding to 
make choice of what shall cheer them most in the days 
of their youth, that gladness, which only God can put 
into the heart of man; that joy, which is kindled by 
the light of his countenance; that generous festivity, 
whose most sumptuous fare is surrounding happiness; 
and that gay conscience, which will give fresh spirit to 
the pulse of health, new gold to the sunshine of nature^ 
and additional delight to their most delightful days! 
At the call of cheerful piety and sincere goodness, and 
to that potent call alone obedient, happiness, my young 
candidates for her, shall come down, and accompany you 
through the whole course of all your successive years; 
that happiness, which, at the commencement of each 
of them, the lip of civility invokes to descend upon 
yon, but which only the voice of virtue within you can 
prevail to bring down to you. Virtue is a friend, and 
the only one that has power to accomplish the perio- 
dical benedictions, which other friends can only pro- 
nounce, and put you into actual possession of all the 
happiness, which the warmest of them can wish you. 
And, while I beg my young auditors to permit me to 
express my friendship fur them, at this season of kind 
and friendly greetings, by praying that they may enter 
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upon that virtuous practice , which contains the answer 
to the prayers for their happiness their other friends 
express in other words, let the imperfectly virtuous, let 
the best before me, allow me to wish for them, a per- 
petual progress from one degree of animation to ano* 
ther, in that spirit of goodness, which includes all the 
spirit of happiness. 

And let them who have slept till to day in the lap of 
moral sloth, and continued in a state of total insensibi- 
lity to this virtuous and happy spirit, accept my sin- 
cere wishes for their immediate excitation to the pro* 
per employment of their powers. Let their resiDlution 
to rouse themselves bear the date of this day. Let 
them make it memorable to themselves, for their reco- 
very from the sleep of moral indolence; from the 
lethargy of their best energies; from the swoon of their 
highest faculties. Let them mark it in iheir calendar, 
as the day, upon which they awoke to duty and to God; 
upon which they were bom to the noblest life; the 
natal day of peace, and hope, and joy! when first their 
reason saw the light of wisdom, and their bosoms were 
open to admit the sunshine of the breast! Let them 
distinguish this day, by a determination to d^icate 
every succeeding day to their duties. Then, as often 
as they shall throw their eye over the annual record of 
vtrritten time, they shall smile upon the note that is 
made of it in the number of the months; they shall re- 
joice to see it ^'joined unto the days of the years;" and 
think it deserving of a redder letter than tli.e rest. 
Then, to them, as long they live, in a far higher de- 
gree, and a far sublimer sense, than any in which they 
yet have spent it as such, 

"The yearly course, Uiat brings this day about, 
ShalJ never fiud it but a VioMkv^'' 
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A Story^rom Sadi. 

Translated fnm Hamraer's History of Persian Letters. 

A NIGHTINGALE built his Dcst Oil a braoch, beneath 
lich a poor ant had for some days established his 
nt. Day and night the nightingale fluttered round 
e rosebush, and poured out his song in tones which 
.vished the heart. The ant day and night was busy; 
it the nightingale in fields and gardens delighted him- 
ilf with his own melodies. Ht; prattled affectionately 
ith the rose of his loves, and grew familiar with the 
ind of spring. The weak ant, as he marked the flat- 
tings of the rose and the entreaty of the nightingale, 
lid to himself, what may come hereafter of all this 
latteriug? 

Now when the fine season of the year was gone by, 
nd the autumn wind rode along, thorns stept into the 
lace of the roses, and ravens usurped the haunts of 
le nightingales. The hurricanes of autumn swept 
n wards, and robbed the trees of their ornaments. 
?he leaves grew sear, and the air blew cold. From 
he clouds there dropt pearls, and in the air flew the 
amphor of snow. 

Just then the nightingale suddenly entered the gar- 
len, in which there was no more the hue of roses, nor 
he perfume of jessamines. His tongue, versed in a 
:housand traditions, grew mute. There was no rose, 
it which he could gaze; no green, of which he could 
:ontemplate the beauty. In the leafless gr^ve his 
courage sank; and in the general stillness each tone 
died in his throat. He remembered, that m former 
dajs an ant had lived near his tree, axiOi Vi^^ ^>^^t^\ 
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many kernels* I will go to him to-day, thought he, 
and for good neighbourhood's sake I will beg some- 
thing of him. 

So the nightingale went, naked and hungry, to the 
door of the ant, and said , Generosity is a proof of thy 
fortune, and the capital of my welfare. I have squan- 
dered precious life heedlessly; but thou hast been in- 
dustrious, and hast gathered provision. What will 
come of it, if thou shouldst rescue me to-day from 
misfortune? — The ant spake; Thou didst pass the 
night in singing of love, and I in active labour. Thott 
wast now busy with the blossom of roses, and now 
proud at the regards of spring. Knewest thou not, that 
spring is followed by autumn, and that every road 
leads through deserts? 

Friends, apply the story of the nightingale to your 
own condition; and know, that upon all life death fol- 
lows; and after every enjoyment comes division. The 
draught of life is not without dregs; and the satin of 
existence has creases. 



t^Two went up into the Temple to Pray. 

By Richard Crashaw. 

Two went to prayJ O rather say. 
One went to brag^ th' other to pray. 

One stands up close, and treads on high. 
Where th' other dares not lend his eye. 

One nearer to God's altar trod. 
The other to the aXtax"** Qi^d* 
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Religion the Friend of J^ental Improvement. 

Ther£ cannot be a greater mistake than to suppose 
that the Scriptures speak unfavourably of human learn- 
ingy ^d that religion looks with a cold or an angry 
eje on the efforts of the mind to cultivate and improve 
its powers. 

False religion, indeed, will uphold ignorance, be- 
cause ignorance is her best auxiliary and friend. Error 
can only be revered in darkness, and would therefore 
fihut out with all possible care the beams of wisdom, 
lest they should shine in upon her deformity, and dis- 
pel the delusion of her worshippers. But pure religion 
seeks for knowledge as her companion; and truth re- 
joices in the light. 

The passages which have been adduced from Scrip- 
ture to prove that religion and human learning are op- 
posed to each other, have in such instances been alto- 
gether misunderstood. Whenever the wisdom of man 
is spoken of with disparagement, it is either when it is 
compared with the omniscience of God, or when that 
vain, purblind wisdom is meant, which presumes to 
question the ways of Providence, and to unsettle the 
foundations of piety and virtue. With regard to pas- 
sages of the first description, no. pious man, of any sect 
or church, will think of comparing the knowledge of 
mortals, in its utmost extent, with the eternal aad un- 
searchable wisdom of Him who knows all things. And 
that other wisdom which questions the justice and rec- 
titude of Heaven, or employs itself in disseminating 
bad principles, in putting darkness for light, and light 
for darkness, what is it, but the extreme of folly and 
16 
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madness? Who will say that it should not be de- 
nounced? 

Instead, however, of depreciating real and valuable 
knowledge, the Scriptures are full of exhortations to 
the attainment of it. They tell us that it is better to 
get wisdom than gold; that the heart that hath under* 
standing seeketh knowledge; and that fools hate know- 
ledge. They tell us that Moses was learned in all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians; and that because Solomon 
chose wisdom rather than riches or power, the Al- 
mighty rewarded him with those other endowments 
beside. Where is the source of all knowledge, but in 
the Deity himself; and for what were the Scriptures 
given usy but to communicate instruction? 

It may be regarded, indeed, as one evidence of the 
divine origin of the Scriptures, that in every part they 
rise superior to the condition of the ages in which thej 
were composed, and point forward to an improved 
state of society. Though in many respects adapted, 
as it was necessary they should be, to the mental ad- 
vancement of the people for whose immediate use they 
were written, there yet may be discerned in them 
throughout a lofty and enlarged strain of sentiment 
and anticipation, which the world could not have re- 
ceived because it could not comprehend it. Each 
prophet seems to stand on a sunny eminence, and 
while altars are smoking, and victims are bleeding, and 
gorgeous vestments are glancing, and the shouts and 
hymns of the prostrate crowd sound like the murmur 
of a distant ocean, beneath him, to fix his gifted eye 
on a bright and calm and far off spot, and contemplate 
jBOOthing visions of purity, simplicity, knowledge and 
truth. 
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. What more interesting and appropriate relations has 
learning, than those which she forms with religion? 
When does the conviction of God's omnipotence and 
majesty fall so irresistibly on the soul, as when she is 
borne by science up among the stars, and sees each 
separate light a mighty and a breathing world, self 
suspended in illimitable space, preserving its own ap- 
pointed bounds, and obeying with exactness the unut- 
tered laws of its invisible Director. To what better 
conclusion can we arrive, when we observe, in the ani- 
mal kingdom, each creature fitted by its construction, 
its habits, and its instincts, for its respective element 
or climate, for defence against its enemies, and for 
procuring its proper food— to what better conclusion, 
I say, can we arrive, than that God the Creator is 
wise and merciful, and confines not the means of hap- 
piness, and the joy of living, to one part of his earth, 
or one class of his subjects, but scatters them with 
no stinted hand through every region of existence; 
whether it be under the burning line, the temperate 
zones, or the icy circles of the north and south; whe- 
ther in the thin air, or the deep sea? And what 
more consoling reflection can we derive from our in- 
Testigations into the laws and order of the universe, 
than that He who upholds all other things will not be 
wanting in his care for ourselves? 

Let us instance again in that sublime revelation of 
Christianity, the doctrine of a future life. If, out of 
all the animating conclusions which we draw from this 
faith, there is one more animating than another, it is, 
that the immortal mind will hereafter range through 
wider fields of knowledge, than those which limit its 
researches now; and that its faculties will exj^and with 
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increasing luxuriance through heaven's eternal springs 
We rejoice in believing that we shall be endued with 
eapacities of discerning things which here are impe- 
netrably concealed from us, and with powers of im- 
provement which will raise us continually higher in 
the creation of God. 

The connexion too which exists between bnmafi 
knowledge and human happiness, is proof in itself that 
mental cultivation cannot be hostile to the dictates of 
religion; for the design of religion is to advance tht 
well-being and true enjoyment of mankind. Now 
I will not say, that knowledge is always happiness; 
but I believe that I can with safety say, that know« 
ledge may always be made conducive to happiness, if 
we take the proper means of bringing about so desir- 
able a result. It depends on the dispositions and ha- 
bits of our minds, and the application which we make 
of our advantages and acquisitions, whether know- 
ledge is in any case to prove our bane, or whether it is 
to be a source of perpetual blessing. We hear it said, 
for instance, that such a man is raised by his talents 
and attainments above the condition of those around 
him, that he cannot participate in their feelings, preju- 
dices, resentments, partialities, pleasures, interests or 
pursuits, and that therefore he is a solitary being, who 
has cut himself off from the blest communion of hu- 
man fellowship. But is not this his own fault? Why 
does he withdraw hii;»self from the circle of his kin- 
dred? Where has he learned to slight the sympathies 
of even the least cultivated individuals of his race? 
What science has told him that simple minds have no 
mysteries, and simple hearts no gentle visitings? Can 
he despise the affections oi tVv^ Wmaxi breast, however 
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rode may be the words jin which thej are clothed? Can 
he refuse to take an interest in those cares and duties, 
which, though humble, occupy the existence and con- 
stitute the probation of his fellow mortals? Then, 
with all his wisdom, he is but half learned. He has 
not learned the value of his own nature. He does not 
know, that ^< man's heart is a holy thing." It does not 
follow, by any means, that because a man reads much, 
and thinks profoundly, and feels keenly, and is gifted 
with a bright and creative fancy, it does not follow, 
that he should be thrown out of the region, and the 
reach of human sympathies. The truly wise man 
ViiW estimate and cherish them; and then the stores of 
his mind will be sources of added enjoyment, and his 
wisdom will not prove his sorrow. 

So it is with the knowledge of the evil that is in the 
world. Though it may be perverted to harden the 
heart and blunt the moral sensibilities of its possessor, 
yet it may also be made to increase his happiness. If 
he has formed for himself correct principles of action, 
and is thoroughly convinced that virtue is the greatest 
good, he will not, on the one hand, be corrupted by 
bad influences, and on the other, his knowledge of the 
forms and ways of vice will enable him to guard him- 
self more effectually from its power, than if he were 
ignorant of its devices. 

Examples might be multiplied; but the considera- 
tions already advanced will abundantly justify the 
conclusion, that instead of discouraging, religion com- 
mends and stimulates mental exertion, and is friendly 
to the cause of intellectual improvement. We are 
called on, therefore, as we regard the dignity of our 
nature, the interests of virtue^ our own happiness, and 
16* 
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the happiness of our fellow-beings, to push anr re- 
searches after knowledge to the utmost, and to use 
every means in our power to communicate instruction, 
to enlighten the uninformed, and spread abroad the 
mandates of reason and truth. We must not heed the 
cry of prejudice, we must not fear the threats of bigo- 
try, and we must not listen to the selfish whispers of a 
short sighted policy; because it is our sacred duty to 
go on with ardor, confidence and resolution, in main- 
taining, as ably as we may, the claims and rights of 
the human mind. 



Liberty of the Press. 

In looking back a few centuries on the progress 
which has been made in almost every department of 
knowledge, we cannot but perceive how much of it has 
been effected by the art of printing. This great inven- 
tion, by multiplying copies of works with an almost 
magic facility, and at an expense, which, when com- 
pared with the prices paid in former times for manu- 
scripts, appears as nothing, has not only increased to an 
incalculable degree the number of professed students 
and lovers of literature, but has communicated the 
benefits of instruction to all classes and conditions of 
men. It has led forth learning from the ancient places 
of her seclusion, the academy, the cloister, and the 
dark grove, and has introduced her to the gay, the 
busy, and the poor; so that she now walks abroad in 
the streets and the highways, and over the fields, and 
converses freely with men in crowded marts, in splen^ 
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did courts, in hostile caitips, and by the cheerful fire- 
side. Books are no longer the exclusive luxuries of 
the wealthy; they are no longer only to be met with 
chained to the dusty shelves of a monastic library, or 
clasped and hung to the girdles of churchmen; they lie 
on cottage window-seats, they are in the cabins of our 
ships, and in the tents of our soldiery, they are the 
familiar companions of the female sex, and they are 
scattered among the playthings of children. Wisdom 
is no longer the torch of the Grecian game, passed 
down from separate hand to hand; it may rather be 
compared to the sacred fire, kindled, as travellers tell 
us, on the birth day of our Saviour in the Church of 
the Sepulchre at Jerusalem, which is no sooner expos- 
ed to view, than the whole mass of devotees rush on to 
illumine their tapers at its flame, and in an instant a 
thousand lights are glancing through the temple. 

The press has, in short, sent forth such vast quanti- 
ties of writings into the world, that it may be doubted 
whether any cause of destruction could obliterate 
these labours of the mind, which would not also exter- 
minate the human race. Towards the iiccomplishment 
of such an object, a second Omar could effect nothing. 

Its power is of course immense, both for good and 
for evil. It disseminates opinions of all kinds on 
every subject, and administers poison, as well as 
healthy nutriment. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
attempts should often have been made to restrain its 
liberty, and limit its power, not only by those inter- 
ested persons who have feared that it would deprive 
them of unrighteous authority, but by the sincerely 
virtuous who have dreaded its corrupting effects on the 
Morals of society. 
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The Church of Rome began very early to prohibit 
the reading of certain books, and about the year 1550 
published a list of them, called an Index Expurgato- 
rius, which has since been enlarged as occasion re* 
quired. Even in protestant countries, overseers have 
been appointed by law, to peruse all writings intended 
for the public, and with authority to license or sup- 
press, as they should think proper. Such a body of 
licensers existed, and exercised their powers in Eng- 
land, till a little more than a century ago, when it was 
abolished by act of parliament At present, although 
any person in that kingdom may print what he plea- 
ses, he is liable to punishment if the book is found to 
contain sentiments which the law pronounces to be 
pernicious. 

I shall offer, as briefly as possible, a few considera- 
tions, to show that no restraint whatever should be 
imposed on the freedom of the press, but that it should 
be left unquestioned and entire. 

With regard to those countries in which it has been 
shackled the most, it will be necessary to say but a few 
words. Their example is proof sufficient, that the 
effect of literary despotism is ignorance and degrada- 
tion. Their inhabitants are sunk in deep superstition; 
and when they talk of liberty, they hardly understand 
the meaning of the word. The illiterate believe anj 
tiling and every thing; a great part of theliigher orders 
believe nothing; and the remainder do not know what 
to believe. All writings of a bold and manly charac<* 
ter are withheld from the people; and it has been sud 
that there is hardly a good work of morality or dev^^* 
tion, which has not been prohibited by the RomaB- 
Index^ 
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Nor has the licensing system, as it has been pur- 
sued in more free and enlightened parts of the world, 
any thing to recommend it The licensers are jnen^ 
with the prejudices, interests and passions of men, and 
will never be wholly impartial in their judgment. They 
may be very wise men, and very good men, but will 
not certaialy be infallible. They will have their sys- 
tems and their theories, on government and morals and 
religion, and will hardly grant an imprimatur to that 
author who writes against their party, or their church. 
And yet the author may be right, and they themselves 
wrong. They will be continually committing mistakes, 
and some of their mistakes will be of vital importance. 
With the best intentions possible, they may and must 
often misconceive the forms of fundamental truth. ^'If 
it come to prohibiting," says that great man, one only 
of whose praises it is that he wrote Paradise Lost, ^4f 
it come to prohibiting, there is not aught more likely 
to be prohibited than triith itself; whose first appear- 
ance to our eyes, bleared and dimmed with prejudice 
and custom, is more unsightly and unplausible than 
many errors; even as the person is of many a great 
man slight and contemptible to see to." And when 
truth is acknowledged and permitted to pass, is it not 
humbled and disgraced by the permission? Can it not 
walk forth freely without asking leave, and going in 
leading strings, and wearing a mark and a collar, like 
a slave or a dog? 

And now let us consider the mildest restraint which 
has been attempted on the liberty of the press, by pun- 
ishing the authors or venders of pernicious books, and 
ask what good it has done? Let us reflect a little on 
some characteristics of haman nature, and we shall see 
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what harm it will do. Will it not be the invariable 
consequence of inflicting punishment on the publish- 
ers of bad books, that general attention will be excited 
to those bookstand an uncommon desire be entertained 
to purchase and read them? And will not human in- 
genuity find out ways enough, in spite of all obstacles, 
to print and to sell them? And when they are read 
under these excitements, will not the impression which 
they make on the mind be far greater than in ordinary 
cases, and will net their mischievous effects be dou- 
bled? There is no doubt of it. The sympathy and 
curiosity produced by a judicial condemnation, will 
both increase the numbers of the obnoxious work, and 
induce people to read with interest what they would 
otherwise have soon thrown by in weariness or disgust. 
This is no theory, no unfounded speculation. It is 
established by facts which have recently occurred in 
England. To mention no others, there is the case of 
the bookseller Carlisle. He printed and published 
some of Paine's infidelity. Half of the trash would 
have grown yellow on his shelves, if the arm of au- 
thority had not troubled it. He was prosecuted, con- 
demned, ifined and imprisoned. And what was the 
consequence? Carlisle was regarded as a persecuted 
man, and Paine became a popular author. The book 
rose into sudden demand; one of the imprisoned pub- 
lisher's family took up the profitable business of selling 
it; means were found of eluding the vigilance of the 
law; and low and ignorant people taught themselves to 
question the genuineness of the Scriptures, and ridicule 
and abuse the religion of Christ. Mark the difference 
between the effects of this and the opposite method of 
procedure. In tiie couultj yi\v^t^ \.W ^Mblisher of 
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Paine's works was fined and imprisoned, those works 
can be purchased in any quantities, aiwl with ease; but 
here, in our own country, where no man would be 
meddled with for publishing them, there is scarcely a 
copy to be found; nobody feels any desire to read them, 
and it is therefore no^ one's interest to keep them for 
sale. 

* When we come to speak of the character of such 
works, we are on another subject entirely. They arc 
worthy of the utmost abhorrence. I look on the man 
who so far degrades himself, and perverts the powers 
which God has given him, as to send forth a work of 
impiety, immorality, or obscenity to the world, as one 
of the worst of criminals, as one of the sorest plagues 
that can infest society. But I am sure that the evil 
will not be cured, but rather increased, by punishment 
and coercion. 

If it be inquired, how is the evil to be counteracted? 
I answer, by the remedies of truth, reason, and argu- 
ment. If the pernicious treatise be popular, let a 
popular treatise oppose it; if it pretend to be learned, 
let learning be enlisted on the other side. Is error so 
subtle that it cannot be refuted? Is virtue so foolish or 
so indolent, that she cannot or will not defend herself 
and her votaries? Is licentiousness so bold and suc- 
cessful that she cannot be shamed? Then shame on 
the virtuous, and shame on the pious, and shame on the 
learned; if .their principles, and their zeal, and their 
education, and their scholarship, amount to nothing 
more than this, why, shame on it all! But it is not so; 
there are able champions in the cause of faith and 
righteousness, and they have conquered, and they will 
go on to conquerjk and with them will fight all the 
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honourable fee1ing;8, and high aspirations, and holy 
thoughts of man, all the pure and endearing relations 
of society and of liome, and order, justice^ decency, 
hope and gratitude. 

With regard to speculative, inquiries, there are very 
few which I would .even attempt to discourage by 
angry disapprobation. Manj a truth do we discover, 
only by the exan)ination of many falsehoods. To prove 
that one system is tenable, it is often necessary to 
show that others which have been offered are ground- 
less; just as some theorems of Euclid are established, 
by reducing to an absurdity every position which con- 
tradicts them. The seeker after truth, like the hero 
of a fairy tale, is often obliged to pass through succes- 
sive scenes of deception, and encounter numeroos 
shadowy dangers and temptations, before he can arrive 
at the inner apartment of the castle, and dissolve the 
enchantment. 

There are few theories, too, which do not contain 
much that is profitable to be known; for thej who have 
the ingenuity to advance them, will generally say 
something useful, if it be only for their own refuting. 
In their very wanderings they will point out beacons 
and landmarks, which will denote with increased ac- 
curacy the pleasant country and the safe road. ^4f 
the men be erroneous who appear to be the leading 
-schismatics," says Milton again, <<what withholds us 
but our sloth, our self will, and distrust in the right 
cause, that we do not give them gentle meetings waA 
gentle dismissions; that we debate not, and examine 
the matter thoroughly, with liberal and frequent .audi- 
ence; if not for their sakes, yet for our own? Seeing 
no man who hatVi taikled \^iTi\\\^> biiit wiU confess the 
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manj ways of profiting bj those, who, not contented 
with stale receipts, are able to manage and set forth 
new positions to the world. And were thej but as the 
dust and cinders of our feet, so long as in that notion 
they may yet serve to polish and brighten the armory 
of truth, even for that respect they were not utterly to 
be cast away." 

Let then opinion meet opinion, on all grounds of 
debate and controversy. Let system combat system, 
and theory wrestle with theory. Let the press work 
on with all its activity; throw not over it a single fet- 
ter. Who says that truth is powerless, and friendless, 
and cannot prevail? She must prevail. Away with 
your fears of heresy and heretics, and your grave talk 
about latitudinarianism, and disorganizing tenets, and 
the destruction of faith, and the unhinging of society! 
Such alarms indicate but a slight estimation of that 
which should be most valued, and but a poor and 
doubtful reliance on that which should be most firmly 
trusted in — truth. Truth will prevail at last— or 
there is no such thing as truth. 



Dr. MurdocVs Discourse on the Atonement. 

This discourse was delivered last August, in the 
Chapel of the Theological Seminary at Andover, and 
was soon afterward printed at the request of the stu- 
dents. Its author is Professor of Sacred Rhetoric and 
Ecclesiastical History in the Seminary. It came be- 
fore the public therefore with no ordinary claims, and 
we took it up with no ordinary expectations. We 
IT 
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were disappointed. Notwithstanding the respect 
which we entertain for Andover Institution and itg 
professors; notwithstanding the approbation with which 
the discourse was received by the whole bodj of its 
students, and the sanction which they have given it by 
assuming the expense of its publication, we are com- 
pelled to pronounce it a very moderate kind of per- 
formance. We wonder what they all saw in it, either 
so acute, so well written, so Calvinistic or so Hopkia* 
sian, as to make them want to print it 

We will try to give some account of the doctrine of 
this discourse; though it is of so indefinite a nature, 
that our itask will be none of the most easy. 

Among the author's first positions on the subject, it 
is maintained, that though the Scriptures do not enable 
us perfectly to understand the nature of the atonement, 
yet ^'for the attainment of salvation, it may be suffici- 
ent that we know and believe firmly the simple fact, 
tfuU there is forgiveness with God for the penitent bt' 
liever^ on account of something which Christ has done 
or suffered^'* This seems to be laying a broad founda- 
tion — rather indistinct to be sure — but still so broad, 
that with a very little explanation we think we might 
stand on it ourselves. But the professor says, that on 
a subject of so much importance, more knowledge is 
desirable-— and he says too, that on few points in theo- 
logy, has the Christian church made greater progress 
in knowledge; and that there have been continual 
advances, from the times of the earliest fathers to the 
present day. This is a precious confession to come 
from Andover. We thought they had more reverence 
there for the Assembly's Catechism. But, perhaps, it 
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is a periodical reverence, which comes round upon 
them onlj once in every five years. 

The system, which we take for granted is the most 
modern and improved one, is thus developed. An in- 
quiry is first made into the reasons which induce or 
require God to inflict punishment on transgressors. 
These are stated to be three. God punishes wicked- 
ness, in the first place, because it is wrong, and be- 
cause, being infinitely pure himself, he abhors iniquity; 
in the second place, because the good order and hap- 
piness of his kingdom require it; and thirdly, to pro- 
mote the personal benefit of those who transgress. 
Neither of these reasons, says the professor, except pet" 
hops the lasi^ will God ever cease to regard. To re- 
move the second ground of punishment is the proper 
business of the atonement. Nothing that a Mediator 
could do would remove the first and third; which can 
only be effected by a change of character in the sinner 
himself. We will now exhibit the next step of the 
argument, in an extract from the discourse. 

*<Thus far ve have been examiaing and attempting to ascertain, 
precisely, the nature of the difficulty which it was the business of 
the atonement to remove. The difficulty, it appears, consisted 
wholly in the second gtx)und of punishment; that is, iu tJie neces- 
sity ot distrtbutiye justice to the well-being of the tmiverse. 

**To remove this difficulty, or to enable God righteously to par- 
don the repenting sinner, the atonement must give the same sup- 
port to law, or must display as impressively the perfect holiness and 
justice of God, as the execution of the law on transgressors would. 
It must be something different from the execution of the law it- 
self; because it is to be a substitute for it, something which will 
i*ender it safe and proper lo suspend the regular course of distri- 
butive justice. — If such an expedient can be found, tlien an adequate 
atonement is possible; otherwise it is not."^ 
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After it is settled in this positive manner what is 
and what is not, we are told that the required expe- 
dient is the sacrifice of Christ, which was ^<an exhibi- 
tion or proof of the righteousness of God." "The 
only difficulty" sajs the author, "is to understand 
how this exhibition was a display of the righteousness 
of God." The difficulty is thus solved. 

**The atonement was an exhibition or display. That is, it was a 
tymbolical transaction. It was a transaction, in which God and his 
Son were the actors; and they acted in perfect harmony, tbongh 
performing different parts in the august drama. The Son in pard- 
Gular, passed voluntarily through yarious scenes of humiliation and 
sorrow and buffering) while the Father looked on with all that ten- 
derness and deep concern, which he— and none hut he— oould feel. 
The object of both, in this affecting tragedy, was to make an im- 
pi'ession ou the minds of mtional beings every where, and to the 
end of time. And the impression to be made, was, that God is a 
holy and righteous God; that while inclined to mer^, he cannot 
forget the demands of justice, and the danger to his kingdom from 
the pardon of the guilty; that he must shew his feelings on this 
subject; and shew them so clearly and fully, that all his rational 
creatures shall feel that he honours his law while suspending iti 
operation, as much as he would by the execution of it." 

The professor seems to be fond of theatrical compa- 
risons. In shewing that it was not the death of Christ 
alone, but the whole course of his life and ministry, 
together with his death, which constituted the atone- 
ment, he speaks as follows. 

<*Any and every part of the exhibition, and every circumstance 
attending it,>~«very thing that Christ either did or suffered, from 
the time of his descent from heaven till his return thither,-->had 
an atoning efficacy, so far as it contributed to render the exhibition 
as a whole more impressive. For the transaction operated as a 
whole, and was intended to produce one general effect. It is not 
then to be anatomized, and to have distinct offices assigned to its dif- 
ferent members. Doubtless some scenes in that august tragedy, 
"which occupied more tht^ix thirty years in the performance, were 
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more impreBshre, and of course contributed more to the atonement, 
than others. The descent of the Son of God and his assumption of 
our natures, or the first opening scene of the ti'agedy, was very 
striking. His entrance on the arduous and benevolent work of a 
public teacher and a public benefactor, was a sublime scene. 
Various others, erf' much interest, followed rapidly. The plot thick- 
ened, and the whole assumed a deeper and deeper colouring, till 
the last awful scene, which displayed the Son of God nailed to a 
cross, in agony, unpitied, and bowing his head in death." 

We think we know now what the Andover scheme 
of atonement is; and when any inquiry on the subject 
is made of us, we shall feel authorised to saj, that in 
the intervals between the quinquennial revolutions of 
the Assembly's Catechism, the doctrine at the Theolo- 
gical Institution is, that the atonement is a tragedy^ 
with regular acts and scenes, and a constantly thicken- 
ing plot, exhibited before the world, to display the 
righteousness of God, and thus, somehow or other, to 
enable him to suspend the regular course of distribu- 
tive justice; or, to use another expression of professor 
Murdock's, to give him ^<an expedient for avoiding a 
legal procedure in regard to believers." If we are told 
that this is irreverent trifling, we can only answer that 
it is not ours; it comes from Andover. We really feel 
ourselves quite orthodox by the side of such a system. 

One word more about the tragedy. Near the begin- 
ning of the discourse the author says, "If, with some 
modern writers, we could believe that the atonement 
made by Jesus Christ, is, not the meritorious ground of 
justification, but merely a tragic scene j intended to 
affect us, and bring us to repentance, and if we could 
discover the necessity and the propriety of so strange 
a procedure, then, indeed, we might suppose God to 
have set forth his Son as a kind of propitiatory offer- 
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ing to men; — and for the purpose of shewing compas- 
sion for them," Now, whoever these people are who 
make the atonement a tragic scene, we think the pro- 
fessor might have shown a little more respect and sym- 
pathy for them. Or did he forget that he was going 
to make it all a tragedy himself? Or is there some 
great and important distinction between a tragic scene 
and a tragedy? 

We do not intend to argue against this system; 
because there is no occasion that we should. Our only 
object was to give a fair account of it; and that we 
have done. And now we would ask what is it all, that 
they who profess it should assume such solemn airs, 
and call their neighbours heretics, and shudder at the 
very name of Unitarianism? What is there in it? It 
is a mere shadow. It has neither the good sense of 
a rational faith, nor the striking and terrible features 
of the high systems of orthodoxy. All the old schemes 
of satisfaction and vicarious atonement are given up; 
and nothing remains but a hollow, weak, senseless 
theory; which, like some of the illusions of old ro- 
mance, only needs to be looked at stedfastly, and it 
will vanish into air. But because its authors and 
teachers make use of an established set of words and 
phrases, which fall soothingly on peoples' ears, with- 
out communicating a single idea to their minds; and 
because they stir up revivals^ and recommend Scott's 
Bible, and preach in a particular tone, they keep up 
their credit for orthodoxy, and are supposed to mono- 
polize all the vital religion in the land; while we, who 
endeavour to understand, and make others understand, 
Christianity, are shunned as "deists in disguise," 
who profess a system of "refined naturalism," and are 
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constantly ^^explaining away the Scriptures." Ex- 
plaining them away! When they need explanation, we 
explain them into sense, at any rate; and do not turn 
the life, doctrine, and death of Christ into a theatrical 
exhibition, and an expedient to enable God to be mer- 
ciful. 

For the present we shall say nothing more of Dr. 
Murdock's discourse; except that we sincerely recom- 
mend it to all Unitarian Tract Societies, as a work 
which might be published and circulated by them, with 
great benefit to the unitarian cause. 



Third Annual Report of the Baltimore Unitarian 

Book Society^ 

The third anniversary of the Baltimore Unitarian 
Book Society was held in the First Independent Church, 
on the 25th of December. After the religious exer- 
cises, the following Report was read. 

KEPOllT OF THE MANAGERS. 

Firmly convinced of the truth of liberal and rational 
views of Christianity, and of the happy influence 
which they are calculated to exert, wherever they are 
sincerely and consistently received, the Managers of 
the Baltimore Unitarian Book Society have employed 
themselves to promote its objects, if not to the utmost 
extent of their ability, yet, they are encouraged to be- 
lieve, with no inconsiderable zeal and effect. 
. Their efforts have been animated by the assurance, 
that a lively curiosity exists in different parts of the 
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Union with regard to the peculiarities of unitarian be- 
lief. Many are anxious to know what that faith is, 
which has been so much spoken against, that they may 
examine its pretensions, and judge of its truth for 
themselves. To answer these calls, a great variety 
and number of tracts, explaining and defending the 
leading articles of Unitarianism, have been distributed 
in the several states of Massachusetts, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, 
Ohio, Kentucky, Illinois, and Indiana. 

In the interior of New York and Pennsylvania, this 
desire for information seems particularly to be mani- 
fested, as a more than ordinary demand for tracts has 
been made from those sections of the country. 

As the knowledge of our sentiments has been dif- 
fused, the prejudices entertained against them have 
worn away. The cry of heresy is now fainter than 
ever. As the extravagant terrors lately expressed 
have turned out to be vain, they have subsided; and 
as the serious warnings which have been uttered have 
proved to be without cause, they are more and more 
disregarded. Our enemies are now somewhat cauti- 
ous in denouncing our opinions, because they find that 
it is more difficult to prove their assertions than to 
utter them; and that the more our books are vilified, 
the more they are read. They begin to be taught by 
experience the justice of a maxim, which has thus been 
expressed by Lord Bacon, that ^'a forbidden writing is 
thought to be a certain spark of truth, that flies up in 
the faces of those who seek to tread it out." 

The progress of Unitarianism in every direction, 
realizes the expectations of its friends. In this coun- 
trjr especially, where there is no establishment to 
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confer authoritj on ancient errors , and dignities and 
wealth on those who uphold them; where there is no 
imposition of a religious test to exclude the honest 
and conscientious from public offices; and no worldly 
splendour shed over an adopted creed to blind the 
unthinking to its defects and contradictions; in this 
free country, liberal Christianity is making its most 
rapid and encouraging advances. Since the last meet- 
ing of this Society, several religious congregations have 
been formed on independent principles, and have de- 
dicated their places of worship to ^<the Lord our God, 

who is ONE LORD." 

And when we look abroad, we see nothing in the 
prospect to depress our hopes. Our friends in Great 
Britain and in various parts of Europe, though labour- 
ing under discouragements, from which we, by the 
blessing of God, are exempted, still continue to exert 
themselves, and still are rewarded with success. 

But there is one spot, in a far distant quarter of the 
world, to which they who rejoice in the truth look 
with peculiar pleasure. It is now some years since 
we received the surprising intelligence, that a native 
Hindoo had worked his unaided way to a pure and en- 
lightened faith, and was attempting the conversion of 
his countrymen. Born among idolaters, and educated 
in the idolatrous system of his ancestors, Rammohum 
Roy had the firmness to renounce idolatry, and for- 
sake the temples of his paternal gods. Acquainted 
with Christians only in the persons of trinitarian mis- 
sionaries; and hearing no expositions of Christianity, 
but such as those missionaries were accustomed to 
offer, he became convinced by a serious and thorough 
investigation, of our Scriptures, that they inculcate the 
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doctrine of the Divine Unity;^-with heathenisiD on the 
one hand, and trinitarianism on the other, he rose firom 
his studies a Unifarian Christian. In inculcating and 
defending his religious views he has been indefatigable; 
he has converted one missionary who was sent to con- 
vert him; and from time to time he has published 
works which take a high rank in controversial theology, 
and which the most learned members of the India mis- 
sion are unable to refute. Is it not an argument of the 
most powerful kind against the existence of the trini- 
tarian doctrine in the Christian Scriptures^ that the 
very first heathen of learning and talents who in our 
times has properly examined them, declares that be 
cannot find it there? Does it not speak loudly in favour 
of our views of the Divine Mature, that a man who 
came to the study of the Bible without the prejudices 
of early education^ without any interested feelings, 
and with an intimate knowledge of the languages io 
which the Bible was written, has arrived at the conclu- 
sion, that the simple unity of God is inculcated in both 
Testaments? 

It is not, however, we hope, with sectarian feelings 
that we regard the result of the inquiries of this learn- 
ed Hindoo. It is not merely because he professes oar 
opinions, that we speak of him with so much satisfac- 
tion. But it is because we are convinced that simple, 
unitarian Christianity is the only Christianity which 
will ever make a permanent impression on his country- 
men; and that he will do more toward advancing the 
cause of pure religion among them, than all the mis- 
sionaries in Bengal, and all the converts they have 
made. 
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Neither is it in the selfish spirit of proselytism that 
we would labour to spread our opinions at home. We 
do not disperse our books and tracts with the object of 
swelling our list of nominal converts. We desire no 
converts, but those who become so with the fair assent 
of their reason and conscience. We do not want to 
have our sentiments adopted bj any, who are not 
thorou 'hlj persuaded of their truth and their value* 
We tell no one that the rejection of our creed will 
cost him his salvation. We have no idea that it will. 
We believe that every person who leads a holy life, 
is a subject of the gracious regards and glorious pro- 
mises of God; and we have the authority of God's 
word for believing so. We utter no threats; we is- 
sue no excommunications; and we despise cant.— 
One great motive of our efforts is the conviction 
we entertain, that by inculcating a rational faith, we 
increase the security of piety and virtue, and by offer- 
ing men a system of religion, which can be defended 
on the grounds of justice and common sense, we fur- 
nish them with answers to the loose and profane, and 
guard those whose opinions are unsettled, from being 
ridiculed out of all religion and all principle. 

The Managers beg leave to state, that though it has 
not been deemed expedient to publish any tracts during 
the past year, they have made many exchanges with 
other societies and with individuals, and that they now 
have at their disposal a greater variety of books and 
tracts, than at the beginning of the year. They would 
also take' this opportunity of gratefully acknowledging 
the receipt of several valuable donations of books; one 
particularly from the Rev. Mr. Sparks, of a large num- 
ber of copies of his ^^Inquiry iuto iVi^ cQmY^t^>Lv)^ 
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Moral Tendency of Trinitarian and Unitarian Doc- 
trines," 

By order of the Managers ^ 

HENRY PAYSON, President. 

The officers and managers for the ensuing year are 
the following; 

Henrt Payson, President. 
William G. Appleton, Secretary. 
IsAAo Phillips, jr. Treasurer. 
William C. Shaw, Librarian. 

Rev. F. W. P. Greenwood, John H. Poorj 

William E. Mayhew, William Dall, 

John W. Osgood, Osmond C. Tiffany, 

Dr. £. Perkins, William Pemnihak. 



Ordination at JSTew Bedford* 

The" Rev. Orville Dewey was ordained to the 
pastoral care of the First Congregational Society in 
New Bedford, on Wednesday the 17th of November 
last. Introductory Prayer, bj Rev. Mr. Goodwin of 
Sandwich; Sermon by Rev. Mr. Tuckerman of Chel- 
sea; Consecrating Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Ripley of 
Waltham; Charge, by Rev. Mr. Kendall of Plymouth; 
Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. May of Brook- 
lyn, Con. and Concluding Prayer by Rev. Mr. Swift of 
Nantucket. 
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The Tliirty-nine Articles of Unitarianism* 

We are willing to do everj thing to please our 
opponents, short of renouncing the exercise of our 
intellectual faculties, and disobeying the dictates of 
conscience. We have at various times endeavoured to 
satisfy all objections, and answer all charges, against 
our modes of belief, and our interpretations of the 
Scripture. When denounced for the shortness of our 
creed, we have appealed to apostolical authority and 
example, as recorded in the book of Acts. When ex- 
tremely candid and well-informed persons have pre- 
tended not to know what we believe, we have drawn 
up abstracts — we have turned down the leaves at one 
thousand texts in the Bible — we have indeed forever 
held forth the whole genuine Bible itself — we have 
manufactured unitarian creeds, catechisms, state- 
ments, and summaries, to such a degree, as some- 
times to oftend the more scrupulous friends of liberty 
of thought among our own denomination, and to 
incur the retorted, but very unfair charge of incon- 
sisteDcj, from our foes. Yet stilV it Va Wk& ^^ ^Ssna 
18 
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favorite sneers of the great bodj of the uncharitable, 
that the constituent feature of Unitarianism is a 
negation of belief. Let us not cease to rebut this 
injurious accusation, bj denials, and proofs, and 
counter-statements, until it is completely laid aside. 

To contribute somewhat to this effect, we have 
thought that the prejudices of one large class of oar 
opposing fellow-christians might be innocently con- 
sulted, by drawing up a list of exactly thirty -nine 
Articles, for which our good name shall be responsible, 
as comprehending the general faith of Unitarians. 

For ourselves we explicitly declare, that we have no 
great attachment to the exact number of thirty-nine. 
Indeed we should rather choose a different number, 
since the above mentioned quantity seems to imply, by a 
tacit but malicious reference to the "stripes" of olden 
time, that the imposition of articles of subscription 
is a kind of punishment or flagellation of the church. 
Yet as our Episcopalian brethren consider the glory and 
stability of their communion, as inseparably connected 
by some mystic charm with the thirty-nine articles, 
we are certain of finding favour in their sight, by the 
exhibition of a catalogue of similar numerical magni- 
tude. We shall also, with the view of still further 
conciliating the same class of christians, adhere as 
closely as possible to the very order of subjects, and 
the very cast of phraseology, in which the articles of 
the English church are constructed. In consequence 
of this unexceptionable arrangement, it will be per- 
ceived by any one, who takes the trouble of comparing 
the two lists together, that about one half of the Unita- 
rian form is borrowed word for word from its legalized 
predecessor. We are coB&4e^\it \}cv^\.\v^xViV(i%mll now 
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be wanting to reconim<^nd oar Procrustean summarj 
to the orthodox 9 except the authority of an act of Par- 
liament, which in our country, we trust, could have 
but little weight. 

Should we succeed in attracting the sympathy and 
approbation of our Episcopalian brethren, perhaps we 
may take the opportunity to secure the charity of our 
Presbyterian friends, in offering them something in 
the shape of a Unitarian Westminster Assembly's con- 
fession of faith. 

But let us assume solemnity of thought and feeling, 
while approaching themes, that have been abused in- 
deed^ but which we would never dare to handle, with- 
out suitable reverence and awe. 

ART. I. OF FAITH IN THE UNITY OF GOD. 

There is but one living and true God, everlasting, 
without body, parts, or passions, of infinite power, 
wisdom, and goodness; the Maker and Preserver of 
all tilings, both visible and invisible. And in unity of 
this Godhead, there is but one person, of one substance, 
power and eternity, the Father; — and ii is utterly 
impossible that there should be any more. 

ART. II. OF THE WORD OR SON OF GOD. 

The Word of God is an oriental and highly expres- 
sive figure, representing the power and wisdom of the 
Deity in the very act of their exertion'^ so that it was 
from everlasting with the Father^ but was as far from 
being a separate person from him, as the power, wisdom, 
authority and verbal commands of an earthly monarch 
are a person separate from hims insomuch that St. 
John, in the first verse of his gospel, cautions us against 
such an erroneous idea, by carefully assuring ua that 
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the word was not a different object of contemplation 
from God himself. The word was with God, but the 
word was God, And since this power and wiBdom 
were poured out without measure on Jesus Christ, and 
were so largely exhibited by him to the world, at the 
introduction of his religion on earth, he is rightly 
called, though very rarely in Scripture, by a happy 
figure of speech, the Word of God, This power and 
wisdom of the Deity were implanted in man's nature 
in the womb of the blessed virgin, of her substance, so 
that those attributes of the Godhead were joined together 
with manhood in one person, never to be divided, 
who truly suffered, was crucified, dead, and buried^ 
to reconcile, not his Father to us, but us to his Father, 
and was made a sacrifice, in the cause of combatting 
the guilt and sins of men. His appellation Son of 
God was given to him, either on account of his miracu- 
lous birth, or, as St. Paul asserts, on account of his 
resurrection from the dead, or it was a title of emi- 
nence long appropriated to the expected Messiah, or, 
it signified, according to the Hebrew idiom, the close, 
peculiar, miraculous, and intimate union and con- 
nexion of Jesus with the Father, or perhaps it was 
given him on all these accounts together, as they are 
perfectly consistent with each other, and may all be 
defended with Scripture. 

ART. HI. OF THE GOING DOWN OF CHRIST INTO HELL 

• 

[Since the liberty is granted to Episcopalians by 
their spiritual guides, to reject the article under this 
title, and since that liberty is very generally seized, 
we surely shall not be condemned for following the 
example. We will, however, substitute a more, scrip- 
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tural article in its place, to preserve our series from 
the chasm which would otherwise ensue.] 

As Christ died for us, and was buried, so also is it 
to be belieyed, that he laj until the third day in the 
tomb. 

ART. IV. OF THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST.* 

Christ did trulj rise again from death, and took 
again his body, with flesh, bones, and all things apper- 
taining to the perfection of man's nature; wherewith 
he ascended into heaven, and there sitteth, until he 
return to judge all men, at the last day. 

ART. y. OF THE HOLT GHOST. 

The Holy Ghost is a most significant term, to ex- 
press conveniently in one word all those miraculous 
interpositions and influences, separately from the par- 
tictilar instrumentality of Jesus on earthy which God 
exerted in the early establishment of the gospel, and 
has exerted and will exert in its propagation and ex* 
tenfsion through all past and future time. It is care- 
fully to be observed, that they who deny the person- 
ality of the Holy Ghost do not deny the reality of the 
operations for which it is the name, so that a horrible 
clamour has been raised against that, which, at the 
worst, is only the shadow of an error. 

ART. VI. OF THE SUFFIOIEKOT OF THE HOLT SCRIPTURES 

FOR SALVATION.t 

Holy Scripture containeth all things necessary to 
salvation; so that whatsoever is not read therein, nor 

* This article is copied entire from the Episcopal Prayer Book. 

t This article is copied from the Prayer book; though to savQ 
room, the enumeration of the canonical and apocryphal books is 
omitted. 

18* 
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may be proved thereby, is not to be required of any 
man, that it should be believed as an article of the 
faith, or be thought requisite or necessary to salvation. 
In the name of the Holy Scripture, we do understand 
those canonical books of the Old and New Testaments, 
of whose authority was never any doubt in the church. 

ART. VII. OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

The Old Testament is not contrary to the New, for 
in the Old Testament, everlasting life is offered to 
mankind, as it is by Christ in the New, who is the 
only Mediator tietween God and man. *^ Wherefore 
they are not to be heard, which feign, that the Old 
Fathers did look only for transitory promises. Al- 
though the law given from God, by Moses, as touching 
ceremonies and rites, do not bind Christian men, nor 
the civil precepts thereof ought, of necessity, to be re- 
ceived in any commonwealth^ yet notwithstanding, no 
Christian man whatsoever is free from the obedience 
of the commandments, which are called moral." 
Bishop Warburton denies the former part of this arti- 
cle, in which, perhaps, he is joined by some unitarians. 

ART. VIII. OF THE CREEDS. 

The creed which the Apostle Philip exacted of the 
eunuch, and many parts of the Apostles' creed, so 
called, ought thoroughly to be received and believed; 
for they may be proved by most certain warrants of 
Holy Scripture. 

ART. IX. OF ORIGINAL OR BIRTH SIN. 

Man is born the subject of a great variety of pas- 
sibhs, the due balance of which is essential to his hap- 
piness and perfection, but which too frequently become 
liable to an unhappy and «uiM ^TLceias. 
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ART* X. OF FREE-WILL. 

The conditton of man is such, that he can turn and 
prepare himself, bj his own natural strength and good 
works, to faith and calling upon God; wherefore, we 
have power to do good works, pleasant and acceptable 
unto God, though the grace of God, as proclaimed bj 
Christ, may often inspire us with a good wiil» and 
work with us, when we have that good will. 

ART. XI. OF THE JUSTIFICATION OF MEN. 

We are accounted righteous before God, if our char- 
acters are moulded by the legitimate influences of faith 
in our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Wherefore, in 
this point of view, that we are justified bj faith onlj, 
is a most wholesome doctrine, a^d ver; full of com- 
fort, as more largely expressed in the Holy Scriptures. 

ART. XII. OF GOOD WORKS.* 

Albeit that good works, which are the fruits of 
faith, and follow after justification, cannot put away 
our sins, and endure the severity of God's judgment, 
yet are they pleasing and acceptable to God in Christ, 
and do spring out, necessarily, of a true and lively 
faith; insomuch that, by them, a lively faith may be as 
evidently known, as a tree discerned by the fruit. 

ART. XIII. OF WORKS BEFORE JUSTIFICATION. 

Works done before the grace of Christ, and the 
inspiration of the Spirit, are not so likely to be plea- 
sant to God, as those which spring from faith iYi Jesus 
Christ; since it is impossible that any motives of ac- 
tion can be so high, pure, and effectual, as those which 
are suggested to us by the influence of the gospel. 

* Copied entire from tbe Prayer book. 
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AR T. XIV. OF WORKS OF SUPEREROGATION.* 

Voluntary works, besides, over and above God's 
commandments, which they call works of supereroga- 
tion, cannot be taught, without arrogancj and impiety. 
For, by them, men do declare, that they do not only 
render unto God as much as they are bound to do, but 
that they do more for his sake, than, of bounden duty, 
is required; whereas, Christ saith plainly, When ye 
have done all that are commanded to you, say, We are 
unprofitable servants. 

ART. XV. OF CHRIST ALONE WITHOUT SIN.t 

Christ, in the truth of our nature, was made like un- 
to us, in all things, (sin only excepted) from which he 
was clearly void, both in his flesh, and in his spirit. 
He came to be a lamb without spot, who, by sacrifice 
of himself, once made, should take away the sins of 
the world; or^ as some understand this expression^ who, 
by the exer 'ions in which he fell a sacrifirej furnished 
the means of removing the sins of the worlds and sin^ 
as St. John saith, was not in him. But all we the rest 
(although baptized, and born again in Christ) yet of- 
fend in many things; and, if we say we have no sin, 
we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us. 

ART. XVI. OF SIN AFTER BAPTISM.:|: 

Not every deadly sin, willingly committed after 
baptism, is sin against the Holy Ghost, and unpardon- 
able. Wherefore the grant of repentance is not to be 
denied to such as fall into sin, after baptism. After 

• Copied entire from the Prayer book. 

t Copied eatire from the Prayer book, yrith the addition of the 
lines in Italics. 
4 Copied eatire from the Pivyet \»Qo\« 
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we have received the Holj Ghost, we maj depart from 
grace given, and fall into sin, and, by the grace of 
God, we roaj arise again, and amend our lives. And 
therefore they are to be condemned, which say, they 
can no more sin, as long as they live here, or deny the 
place of forgiveness to such as truly repent. 

ART. XVII. OF PREDESTINATION AND ELECTION. 

Predestination (if we may dare to apply such a term 
to Him, to whom both past and future are alike,) is 
the everlasting purpose of God, whereby, (before the 
foundations of the world were laid,) he hath constantly 
decreed by his counsel, secret to us, the future destiny 
of every individual of the human race; but it being 
secret to us, and rather an abstract metaphysical truth 
than a practical doctrine, we leave secret things to 
God, endeavouring to walk in the obvious paths of 
duty, and investigating such truths as are useful and 
may be known. 

Election, according to the Scripture, refers not to 
the future salvation of individuals, but to the peculiar 
religious privileges bestowed upon nations and aggre- 
gate bodies of men, in distinction from those who are 
less favoured. 

''Furthermore, we must receive God's promises in 
such wise, as they be generally set forth to us in Holy 
Scripture; and in our doings, that will of God is to be 
followed, which we have expressly declared unto us, 
in the word of God." And this conclusion follows di- 
rectly from the immediately foregoing principles, 
though most lamely from the corresponding ones of 
the Episcopalian creed. 
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t Copied entii'e from the Prayer book, inrith the addition of the 
liaes in Italics. 
^ Copied entire from the Pivyet \»QQ!i* 
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we have received the Holy Ghost, we may depart from 
grace given, and fall into sin, and, by the grace of 
God, we may arise again, and amend our lives. And 
therefore they are to be condemned, which say, they 
can no more sin, as long as they live here, or deny the 
place of forgiveness to such as truly repent 

ART. XVII. OF PREDESTINATION AND ELECTION. 

Predestination (if we may dare to apply such a term 
to Him, to whom both past and future are alike,) is 
the everlasting purpose of God, whereby, (before the 
foundations of the world were laid,) he hath constantly 
decreed by his counsel, secret to us, the future destiny 
of every individual of the human race; but it being 
secret to us, and rather an abstract metaphysical truth 
than a practical doctrine, we leave secret things to 
God, endeavouring to walk in the obvious paths of 
duty, and investigating such truths as are useful and 
may be known. 

Election, according to the Scripture, refers not to 
the future salvation of individuals, but to the peculiar 
religious privileges bestowed upon nations and aggre- 
gate bodies of men, in distinction from those who are 
less favoured. 

'^Furthermore, we must receive God's promises in 
such wise, as they be generally set forth to us in Holy 
Scripture; and in our doings, that will of God is to be 
followed, which we have expressly declared unto us, 
in the word of God.'' And this conclusion follows di- 
rectly from the immediately foregoing principles, 
though most lamely from the corresponding ones of 
the Episcopalian creed. 
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ART, XVIII. OF OBTAINING ETERNAL SALVATION. 

The J are to be accounted in a pitiable error, who 
presume to saj, that the revelation bj Christ was al- 
together unnecessary. For Holj Scripture doth set 
out unto us only the name of Jesus Christ, whereby 
men might be saved. Nevertheless, we dare not 
condemn, but rather commit with confidence to the 
justice and mercy of God, that man, of whatever law 
or sect, who being deprived of the blessings of the 
Grospel, is diligent to frame his life according to the 
law of i^ason, and the light of nature. 

ART. XIX, or THE CHURCH.* 

The visible Church of Christ is a congregation of 
faithful men, in the which the pure word of God is 
preached, and the sacraments be duly ministered, ac- 
cording to Christ's ordinance, in all those things, that, 
of necessity, are requisite to the same. 

As the Church of Hicrusalem, Alexandria, and An- 
tioch, have erred, so also the Church of Rome, and 
some other churches that we could name^ have erred, 
not only in their living and manner of ceremonies, but 
also in matters of faith, 

ART. XX. OF THE AUTHORITY OF THE CHURCH.* 

Any church hath power, among its own members^ i» 
decree rites or ceremonies, and authority in controver- 
sies of faith. And yet it is not lawful for the Church 
to ordain any thing, that is contrary to God's word 
written; neither may it so expound one place of Scrip- 
ture that it be repugnant to another. Wherefore, al- 
though the Church be a witness and a keeper of Holj 

• Copied entire, ^rith \V«* a»\Ai^'«^Ts qJ xW \j wd% iu italics. 
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Writ, yet as it ought not to decree any thing against 
the same, so, besides the same, ought it not to enforce 
&nj thing to be believed, for necessity of salvation. 

ART. XXI. OV THE AUTHORITY OF GENERAL OOUNOILS. 

Greneral councils have unlimited authority with 
every one, who regards their decisions as conformable 
to the light of reason, and the declarations of Scripture. 

ART. XXII. OF PURGATORY.* 

The Romish doctrine concerning purgatory, par- 
dons, worshipping, and adoration, as well uf images, 
as of reliques, and also invocation of saints, is a fond 
thing vainly invented, and grounded upon no warranty 
of Scripture, but rather repugnant to the word of Grod. 

ART. XXIII. OF MINISTERING IN T-IE CONGREGATION. 

"It is not lawful, for every man to take upon him 
the office of public preaching, or ministering the Sa- 
craments in the congregation, before he be lawfully 
called, and sent to execute the same. And those we 
ought to judge lawfully called and sent," whose moral 
characters are pure, whose talents for public instruc- 
tion are considerable, whose motives are sincere, 
whose acquaintance with the Holy Scriptures is ac- 
curate and estensive, and who have been set apart 
for the work by some solemn public act. 

ART. XXIV. OF SPEAKING IN THE CONGREGATION IN 
SUCH A TONGUE AS THE PEOPLE UNDERSTANDETH.* 

It is a thing, plainly repugnant to the word of God, 
and the custom of the Primitive Church, to have pub- 
lic prayer in the Church, or to minister the sacraments, 
in a tongue not understanded of the people. 

* Copied entire. 
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ART. XXV. OF THE SACRAMENTS.* 

Sacraments, ordained of Christ, be not onlj badges 
or tokens of Christian men's profession, but rather thej 
be certain sure witnesses, and effectual signs of grace, 
and God's good will toward us; by the which he doth 
work invisibly in us, and doth not only quicken, but 
also strengthen and confirm our faith in hiin. 

There are two sacraments, ordained of Christ our 
Lord in the Gospel, that is to say. Baptism, and the 
Supper of the Lord. 

Those five, commonly called sacraments, that is to 
say, Confirmation, Penance, Orders, Matrimony, and 
Extreme Unction, are not to be counted for sacraments 
of the gospel, being such as have grown, partly of the 
corrupt following of the apostles, partly are states of 
life allowed by the Scriptures, but yet have not like 
nature of sacraments with Baptism and the Lord's 
Supper, for that they have not any visible signs or 
ceremony, ordained of God. 

The sacraments were not ordained of Christ, to be 
gazed upon, or to be carried about; bat that we should 
duly use them. And in such only, as worthily receive 
the same, tliey have a wholesome effect or operation; 
but they, that receive them unworthily, purchase to 
themselves damnation, as St. Paul saith. 

ART. XXVI. OF THE UNWORTHINESS OF THE MINISTERS, 
WHICH HINDERS NOT THE EFFECT OF THE SACRA- 
MENTS.* 

Although in the visible Church, the evil be ever min- 
gled with the good, and sometimes the evil have chief 
authority in the ministration of the word and sacra- 
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ments, yet, forasmuch as they do'tiot the same, in their 
own name, but in Christ's, and do minister by his com- 
mission and authority, we may use their ministry, both 
in hearing the word of God, and in receiving the sa- 
craments. 

M either is the effect of Christ's oi-dinance taken 
away by their wickedness, nor the grace of God's gifts 
diminished from such as by faith, and rightly, do re- 
ceive the sacraments ministered unto them; which be 
effectual, because of Christ's institution and promise, 
although they be ministered by evil men. 

Nevertheless, it appertaineth to the discipline of the 
Church, that inquiry be made of evil ministers, and 
that they be accused by those, that have knowledge 
of their offences, and finally being found guilty, by 
just judgment, be deposed. 

ART. XXVII. OF BAPTISM.* 

Baptism is not only a sign of profession , and mark 
of difference, whereby Christian men are discerned 
from others, that be not christened, but it is also a sign 
of regeneration, or new birth, whereby, as by an in- 
strument, they, that receive Baptism rightly, are graft- 
ed into the Church, the promises of the forgiveness of 
sin, and of our adoption to be the sons of God, by the 
Holy Ghost, are visibly signed and sealed, faith is 
confirmed, and grace increased, by virtue of prayer 
unto God. The baptism of young children, is, accord- 
ing to the opinion of some unitarians, to be retained in 
the church, as most agreeable with the institution of 
Christ; whilst others believe in the necessity of aduK 
baptism alone. 

* Ck>pied entire, vith the exception of the last sentence, ivhich vk 
a\tered, 
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ART. XXVIII. OF THE LORd's SUPPER. 

On the whole, we adopt the following statement, 
with all the modifications and explanations contained 
in it, from the Articles of the Church of England. 

The Supper of the Lord is not onl^ a sign of the 
love, that Christians ought to have among themselves, 
one to another, but rather it is a sacrament of our re- 
demption, by Christ's death; insomuch that to such, as 
rightlj, worthily, and with faith, receive the same, the 
bread which we break is a partaking of the Body of 
Christ; and likewise, the cup of blessing is a partaking 
of the Blood of Christ. 

Transubstantiation (or tlie change of the substance 
of bread and wine) in the. Supper of the Lord, cannot 
be proved by Holy Writ; but it is repugnant to the 
plain words of Scripture, overthroweth the nature of a 
sacrament, and hath given occasion to many supersti- 
tions. 

The Body of Christ is given, taken, and eaten in 
the Supper, only after an heavenly and spiritual man- 
ner. And the mean, whereby the body of Christ is 
received and eaten in the Supper, is faith. 

The sacrament of the Lord's Supper was not, by 
Christ's ordinance, reserved, carried about, lifted up, 
or worshipped. 

ART. XXIX. or THE WICKED WHICH EAT NOT OF THE BO- 
DY OF CHRIST, IN THE USE OF THE LORd's SUPPER.* 

The wicked, and such as be void of a lively faith, 
although they do carnally and visibly press, with their 
teeth, (as St. Augustine saith) the sacrament of the 
Body and Blood of Christ, yet, in no wise, are they 
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partakers of Christ; but rather, to their condemnation, 
do eat and drink the sign or sacrament of so great a 
thing. 

ART. XXX. OF BOTH KINDS.* 

The cup of the Lord is not to be denied to the lay- 
people; for both the parts of the Lord's Sacraments, 
bj Christ's ordinance and commandment, ought to be 
ministered to all Christian men alike. 

ART. XXXI. OF THE ONE OBLATION OF CHRIST, FINISHED 

UPON THE CROSS.t 

The offering of Christ once made (which, as some 
of us understand, means his death incurred in the act 
of proclaiming the free, sovereign, and unpurchased 
mercy and pardon of God to repenting men) is that 
perfect redemption, propitiation, and satisfaction, for 
all the sins of the whole world, both original and ac- 
tual; and . there is none other satisfaction for sin, but 
that alone. Wherefore the sacrifices of masses, in 
the which it was commonly said, that the priest did 
offer Christ, for the quick and the dead, to have re- 
mission of pain or guilt, were blasphemous fables, and 
dangerous deceits. 

ART. XXXII. OF THE MARRIAGE OF PRIESTS.J 

Bishops, priests, and deacons, are not commanded by 
God's laws, either to vow the estate of single life, or 
to abstain from marriage; therefore it is lawful for 
them, as for all other Christian men, to marry, at their 
own discretion, as they shall judge the same to serve 
better to godliness. 

• Copied entire. 

t Copied entire, with the addition of the words in pRrenthesis. 

^ Copied entire. 
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ART. XXXIII. OF EXCOMMUNICATE PERSONS, HOW THET 

ARE TO BE AVOIDED. 

That person, which by open denunciation of the 
church, is rightly cut off from the unity of the church, 
and excommunicated, ought to be regarded, by the 
whole multitude of the faithful, with exactly so much 
abhorrence, and avoided with exactly so much care, 
as the heinousness of his moral delinquencies deserves, 
until he exhibits proofs of a return to virtue and 
holiness. 

>. ART. XXXIV. OF THE TRADITIONS OF THE CHURCH. 

We subscribe to the following article, though we 
would first enter our protest against the establishing 
of such a commoti authority as is therein mentioned. 
When it is once established, the whole article follows 
of course. 

It is not necessary, that traditions and ceremonies 
be, in all places, one, or utterly like; for, at all times, 
they have been divers, and may be changed, according 
to the diversity of countries, times, and men's man- 
ners; so that nothing be ordained against God's word* 
Whosoever, through his private judgment, willingly 
and purposely doth openly break the traditions and 
ceremonies of the Church, which be not repugnant to 
the word of God, and be ordained and approved by 
common authority, ought to be rebuked openly, (that 
others may fear to do the like) as he that offendeth 
against the common order of the Church, and hurteth 
the authority of the magistrate, and woundeth the con- 
sciences of the weak brethren. 

Every particular or national Church hath authority 
to •rdain, change, and a\MA\^\v c^t^wvQtLVt"^ ^\ xvtAs ef 
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the Church, ordained only by man's authoritj; to that 
all things be done to edifying. 

ART. XXXV. OF THE HOMILIES. 

The two books of Homilies were very good pro- 
ductions for the times in which they were written, and 
with some exceptions are principally adapted to the 
Church of England. 

AHT. XXXVI. OF GONSEORATION OF BISHOPS AND 

MINISTERS. 

Bishops and Ministers ought to be consecrated ac- 
cording to such forms, and on such principles, as the 
churches they are appointed to serve, judge most 
agreeable to Scripture and propriety. 

ART. XXXVII. OF THE POWER OF THE CIVIL MAGIS- 
TRATES.* 

The power of the civil magistrates extendeth to all 
men, as well clergy as laity, in all thin^ temporal; 
but hath no authority, in things purely spiritual. And 
v^ hold it to be the duty of all men, who are profes- 
sors of the Gospel, to pay respectful obedience to the 
civil authority, regularly and legitimately constituted. 

ART. XXXVIIl. OF CHRISTIAN MEn's GOODS, WHICH ARE 

,NOT COMMON.* 

The riches and goods of Christians are not common^ 
as touching the right, title, and possession of the same^ 
as certain anabaptists do falsely boast. Notwithstand- 
ing, every man ought, of such things as he possesseth, 
liberally to give alms to the poor, according to his 
ability. 

• Copied entire. 
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Art. xxxix. of a christian man's oath.* 
As we confess, that vain and rash swearing is for- 
bidden Christian men, by our Lord Jesus Christ , and 
James, his apostle, so we judge that the Christian reli- 
gion doth not prohibit, but that a man may swear, when 
the magistrate requireth, in a cause of faith and charity; 
so it be done, according to the prophet's teachipg, in 
justice, judgment, and truth. 

Here we might leave our reputation for capacious 
belief to the candid and well judging. Let it hence- 
forth never be hinted, with faint aiMi supercilious 
sneers, that ^'really, one cannot tell what unitariaos 
do believe," and that '^their religion seems to consist 
in the easy exercise of believing nothing at all." To 
free ourselves, however, from all anxiety on the sub- 
ject, and to show, that our merits on this point are 
a little beyond theirs who arrogantly assume the 
character of the sole orthodox, we will take the liberty 
to subjoin the unitarians' 

FORTIETH ARTICLE. 

Although a'vast majority of unitarians would with- 
out doubt immediately subscribe to^ the foregoing 
articles, yet God forbid they should ever make such 
an act the sole condition of christian communion, or 
the sole medium of access to the exercise of the chris- 
tian ministry. Whatever be the utility of creeds, 
confessions, and subscriptions, it is presumptuous in 
the extreme to insist upon a perpetual and unalterable 
conformity to their original .draughts. Religion, it is 
true, is the same in one age, that it was in another. 

• Cov'^ed entire. 
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lut not so the lan^age in which religion is conveyed , 
lor the interpretation which the best and wisest men 
f different ages put upon the words of Scripture, 
^uch instruments as the foregoing list of articles, maj 
»e occasionally well -adapted to the purpose of em- 
K>dyiDg the existing amount of religious knowledge at 
my given period, and may serve as rallying points of 
inion among private individuals, or distinct and scat- 
;ered communities of christians. But never let them 
)e converted into snares of conscience, nor fetters 
)f the liberty wherewith Christ has made us free, 
^bove all, let not the thirty-nine articles of Uni- 
tarianism be proposed as an infallible standard of un- 
sxamining belief for all coming time, lest they should 
Hereafter degenerate into withered anilities, tottering 
far behind the steady march of more enlightened ages, 
or remaining as miserable monuments for future uni« 
tarians and students of the Scripture to hold up te 
scorn. G. 



Observance of the Lor(Ps Day* 

The general principle that we are all bound to the 
conscientious observance of the Lord's Day, according 
to the best lights we can obtain concerning the proper 
mode of passing it, is that which I shall endeavour to 
illustrate and defend. If all men could be brought to 
assent to and act upon this principle, it is evident that 
all coercive laws would be unnecessary, because their 
great object would be secured. 

The proposition which I would lay' down on the 
subject is this; that the man who in a Christian coun- 
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try violates unnecessarily and habitually the sacred 
character of the Lord's day, is neither a Christian^ a 
good citizen^ a man of moral feelings nor a man of hu- 
manity. He disregards alike the gospel, the good or- 
der of the community, the sentiments of morality, and 
the happiness of his fellow men, as well as of the lower 
creation. 

1. He is not a Christian. Our Lord does not indeed 
re-enact the fourth commandment in its original form. 
That^ as well as all the other parts of the Mosaic ritual, 
was undoubtedly designed for the peculiar circum- 
stances of the Jews; and the change from the seventh 
to the first day of the week, is alone a sufficient proof, 
that it is not to be considered as literally^ and in all 
particulars, applicable to Christians. Yet so far as 
the reasons which entered into the first appointment of 
the day continue applicable to us, we are bound to re- 
gard them. It must certainly be allowed that the ob- 
jects of keeping alive the religious sentiment; securing 
repose for the labouring classes of the community, and 
the domestic animals; all which were regarded by the 
divine founder of the Jewish theocracy— are equally 
considerations for all mankind, who acknowledge the 
same merciful and unchangeable God. They certain- 
ly also derive great force from the circumstance, that 
the original law of the Sabbath is introduced among 
those ten solemn commandments, pronounced from 
"the awful top" of Sinai, which comprise those uni- 
versal duties of mankind, the obligation of which no 
time can impair, and no change of condition can abro- 
gate or alter. 

Our Saviour himself gave us his high example for 
ike observance of the Sabbath, though indeed accord- 
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ing to its real and original uses, and not with the over- 
strained scnipulositjy or rather affectation of scrupu- 
lositj, which distinguished the Pharisees of his daj. 

The apostles also, we know, held their religious 
assemblies on the first day of the week, immediatelj 
after the resurrection of our Lord, and with their prac- 
tice coincides 'the universal custom of all their follow- 
ers throughout the whole of Christendom, from their 
age to the present 

Indeed, no one who admits the religious utility of 
the appointment of some stated time for public wor- 
ship, can hesitate to admit the utility, and consequent 
Christian obligation, of an universal exemption of the 
various classes of the community from the calls of 
business and pleasure. No one to whom the existence 
of the Christian religion in the community is dear; no 
one who seeks to cherish its influence most effectually 
on his own heart, or to see it produce its best effects 
on the hearts of others, will allow himself to disregard 
and violate an institution, certainly of apostolic au- 
thority, and which is now so interwoven with the 
Christian system, as justly to be considered essen- 
tial to its existence in every religious community. 
It is not too much to say then, that no person, taking 
such views as these of the origin and authority of the 
Lord's day, and yet unnecessarily and habitually 
violating its sacred character, can lay claim to the 
name of Christian. 

2. No one, who regards the present peace and vir- 
tue, and with them the best interests of society, will 
give an example of disrespect to this sacred day. A 
day of general rest, as we have already intimated, 
seems essential to the purposes of public worship and 
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instruction. The reason of this is obvious. If it is 
to be desired that public worship should exist at all, 
and assemblies be collected, this must be done at 
stated times, and regular intervals. Hence the neces- 
sity of the appropriation of a daj, which the whole 
community shall be at liberty to devote to this purpose; 
for unless this appropriation is stated*, uniform and 
general, it is easy to see that the practice would either 
be entirely neglected, or perpetual confusion and in- 
terference would ensue. The propriety of a regular 
and general retirement from the usual occupations of 
life on this day, rests on the same ground as the im- 
portance of public worship. If then the utility of pab- 
lie worship be admitted, as keeping alive a belief of 
the existence, providence, and retributive justice of 
God, and sustaining the general standard of moral 
sentiment among all classes of the community, it is 
not necessary that a man should be a Christian, it 
merely requires that he should have the common prin- 
ciples of a good citizen, should seriously regard the 
tranquillity and order of society, connected as they 
always are with the existence and authority of the 
restraints of religion, to induce him to pay respect 
to this day. 

This is an argument, one would think, which would 
be felt by some who would not be influenced by a bet- 
ter. It is not enough to say — with a humility which 
after all you do not sincerely feel — that your single 
example is of no importance. No man's example can 
be wholly insignificant, unless he is confessedly wholly 
worthless and contemptible. And if you have a right 
to make an exception of yourself from the general 
<»5i]j^ation of obserVing tVi^ t^«\. q^ t.Viv& day^ others also 
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may claim an equal right; and it is, therefore, evident, 
that there can be no medium between a complete de- 
nial of this right to any, and an absolute abandonment 
of it to all. 

3. In the third place, it may be remarked, that no 
man of any moral sentiment whatever, no man who 
thinks it important, for any reason, that the moral and 
intellectual powers of the human race should be culti- 
Tated and improved, can allow himself to violate the 
sacred character of this dav. To the immense majori- 
ty of mankind it is this pause in the labours, diver- 
sions, and tumults of life alone, which gives them any 
leisure and opportunity for retirement, reading, and 
serious thought and contemplation. If the course of 
human business, labour, or diversion, were absolutely 
uninterrupted — as it would be in the present crowded 
state of society, in many portions of Christendom, if 
there were no intervention of a day of rest and wor- 
ship—it is really to be feared, nay, it is not to be 
doubted, that the majority, sparing no time from the 
pursuit of gain, would become wholly ignorant, vicious, 
and brutal; that men of every profession would suffer; 
and that not only the very name and knowledge of the 
gospel would be lost, but the general sentiment of the 
obligations of morality which now exists, would give 
place to a complete worldliness and utter profligacy, 
of which we have hitherto seen no example. 

No one then, who does not maintain the extravagant 
absurdity, that the souls of the rich alone are worthy of 
any care and improvement, will permit himself to do 
any thing to impair the general reverence of mankind 
for this sacred day. 
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4. A disregard of the Christian Sabbath is incoM- 
sistent with the common feelings of humanity. We 
must recollect that it is, and ever must be, the condi- 
tion of a majority of mankind to be employed in la> 
bour. The only period of peace and repose, which 
they can securely possess, is found on this day. The 
prospect of its regular return cheers and encourages 
them. It is indispensible to their health and comfort 
The peculiar sanctity of this day tends to correct the 
evils which would arise, and which we know have 
arisen, from the return of mere holidays^ which they 
would feel themselves at liberty to spend in sloth, in- 
ten.perance, or gross indulgencies. The civilization 
of mankind, and the happiness of the labouring classes, 
have most rapidly increased since the establishment of 
Christianity, accompanied as it every where has been 
with regular returns of public instruction, worship, and 
cessation from labour. 

He, therefore, who impairs the respect for the Sab- 
bath in the community by his personal disrespect for 
it, does what he can to undo what the gospel has ef- 
fected. He says to the poor labourer, **Your happi- 
ness and virtue are beneath my regard. I will not 
make the smallest sacrifice ol my pleasure or my ca- 
price, for the sake of assisting to secure your best in- 
terests. It is true, that by giving you an example of 
disrespect for this institution, as far as my example is 
of any value, I am destroying the power of moral sen- 
timents and religious obligation in your heart; I am 
contributing to undermine your greatest safeguard from 
utter degradation; I am depriving you of the few 
pleasures and consolations, which your hard condition 
in this life permits you lo ^iv^o'^ — b\it what are such 
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considerations as these to a man of spirit and of fash- 
ion, who is above vulgar prejudices, and who cannot 
be expected to have leisure to employ his thoughts 
upon those, who are so much below him?" — ^This you 
say is the language of a fiend, and not of a man! — It is 
the language of the conduct of every man, who volun- 
tarily and habitually violates the sacred character of 
this day. 

There is another consideration, which will act witli 
great force on the mind of a man of humanity, to 
make him respect the sacred rest of the Sabbath; it is 
the refreshment and repose, which are thus given to 
the brute creation employed in the service of man. It 
is grateful to observe that this circumstance is consi- 
dered in the commandment given by God himself to 
the Jewish nation, and that thus are mingled the gen- 
tle sounds of compassion with the thunders of Sinai. 
There is something inexpressibly sweet in the idea of 
a pause in the labours and sufferings of the lower ani- 
mals, out of regard to the God of the Sabbath; of the 
patient ox released from his yoke; the faithful camel 
stooping to be relieved from his load; the generous 
horse disburdened of his rider; and all the animals in 
the service of man forgetting their subjection, and re- 
posing undisturbed under the protection of religion, 
enforcing the laws of mercy. Can he then be said to 
know any thing of the sentiments of humanity, who 
wantonly and unnecessarily breaks in upon the pri- 
vileges of these faithful and uncomplaining servants of 
man, and makes them know the difference of this day 
from others, only by the increase of their sufferings and 
toils? 
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£30 On the Death of a Child. 

Such are some of the grounds on which a religious 
respect to the Lord's day is claimed , not merely of 
every Christian, but of every good citizen, every man 
of moral feeling, and every man possessing the com- 
mon principles of humanity. S. C. 



To a Friend, on the Death of his Son. 
By Vsssemsky, 

From the second ^lume of Bowriog's Russian Anthologj. 

As in the mid-day sun the flower 

Looks brightest, and then bends its head, 
So fell thy son — how short his hour 

Of bliss — how rapidly he fled! 

Yet o'er his cradle — o'er his tomb, 
An everlasting day-light shone; 

A promise of bright days to come- 
Why came he — only to be gone? 

As mounts the incense to the skies, 

A towering cloud — with cold, pale cheek 

Thou saw'st him to his Maker rise. 
And his own blessed country seek. 

He gave to thee his last, last sigh. 
Ere yet he heaved his latest breath; 

He turn'd to thee his dying eye. 
Ere it was mantled o'er by death. 

Thou hadst indulged the sweetest dream 
Which hope e'er built, or time decayed; 

And in the future's distant beam, 
Thy son a irveud, aXwoi^w isk^dft« 
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The hours of yeuth^s delightful reign 
And rapture's early spring-tide joy, 

Thou in his smiles hadst shared again, 
And in thy boy wert twice a boy. 

That vision is departed — sleep 

Soon leaves the weary mortal eye; 
Go— with his funeral cypress— weep; 

Thy spirit's peace is slumbering nigh. 

With thine my mingling tears I'll bring— 
Their bitterness he cannot know;— 

The morning rose I'll o'er him fling- 
He was a rose of morning too. 



Church and Btate. 

From the Salem Gazette. 

It is not at all to the honour of our country, or to 
the credit of the literary enterprise of our booksellers, 
that a complete and elegant edition of the writings of 
Washington has never been published. His senti- 
ments on any subject would be entitled to attention 
and respect. 

In 1789, when he visited New England, the Presby- 
tery of the Eastward convened at Newburyport, and 
presented to him an address, in which they said; — 

^^Among the objections to the Federal Constitution 
we have never considered the want of a Religious Test, 
that grand engine of persecution in every tyrant's hand, 
but we should not have been alone in rejoicing to have 
seen some explicit acknowledgement of the only true 
God and Jesus Christ whom he hath sent, inserted 
some where in the Magna Charta of our country'; 
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Such are some of the grounds on which a religious 
respect to the Lord's day is claimed, not merely of 
every Christian , but of every good citizen, every man 
of moral feeling, and every man possessing the com- 
mon principles of humanity, S. C. 



To a Friend, on the Death of his Son. 
By Vsssemaky. 

From the second ^lume of Bowriog's Russian Anthology* 

As in the mid-day sun the flower 

Looks brightest, and then bends its head, 
So fell thy son — how short his hour 

Of bliss — how rapidly he fled! 

Yet o'er his cradle — o'er his tomb, 
An everlasting day-light shone; 

A promise of bright days to come- 
Why came he— only to be gone? 

As mounts the incense to the skies, 

A towering cloud — with cold, pale cheek 

Thou saw's t him to his Maker rise. 
And his own blessed country seek. 

He gave to thee his last, last sigh, 
Ere yet he heaved his latest breath; 

He turn'd to thee his dying eye. 
Ere it was mantled o'er by death. 

Thou hadst indulged the sweetest dream 
Which hope e'er built, or time decayed; 

And in the future's distant beam. 
Thy son a irveud, aXwo^iiw isk^dft« 
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The hours of youth's delightful reign 
And rapture's early spring-tide joy, 

Thou in his smiles hadst shared again, 
And in thy boy wert twice a boy. 

That vision is departeds-sleep 

Soon leaves the weary mortal eye; 
Go — with his funeral cypress — weep; 

Thy spirit's peace is slumbering nigh* 

With thine my mingling tears I'll bring— 
Their bitterness he cannot know;— 

The morning rose I'll o'er him fling — 
He was a rose of morning too. 
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Washington has never been published. His senti- 
ments on any subject would be entitled to attention 
and respect. 

In 1789, when he visited New England, the Presby- 
tery of the Eastward convened at Newburyport, and 
presented to him an address, in which they said;— 

^^Among the objections to the Federal Constitution 
we have never considered the want of a Religious Test, 
that grand engine of persecution in every tyrant's hand, 
but we should not have been alone in rejoicing to have 
seen some explicit acknowledgement of the only true 
God and Jesus Christ whom he hath sent, inserted 
some where in the Magna Charta of our coiiiitc^^ 
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We arc happy to find, however, that this defect has 
been amplj remedied in the face of all the world, bj 
the piety and devotion in which your first public act 
of office was performed, by the religious observance of 
the Sabbath, and of the public worship of God, of 
which you have set so eminent an example, and by the 
warm strains of christian and devout affections which 
ran through your late proclamation for a general 
thanksgiving.^^ 

To this address, which was more pious than polite, 
Washington with his characteristic prudence and wis- 
dom made a reply, from which we extract the following; 

<<The tribute of thanksgiving which yon offer to the 
gracious Father of Lights^ for his inspiration of our 
public councils with wisdom and firmness to complete 
the National Constitution, is worthy of men, who, de- 
voted to the pious purposes of religion, desire their 
accomplishment by such means as advance the temporal 
happiness of their fellow men. And here, I am per- 
suaded, you will permit me to observe, that the path (f 
true piety is so plain as to require but little POLiTiciii. 
direction. 

^^To this consideration we ought to ascribe the ab- 
sence of any regulation respecting religion from the 
Magna Charta of our country. To the guidance of 
the ministers of the Gospel this important object is, 
perhaps, more properly committed. It will be your 
care to instruct the ignorant, and to reclaim the de- 
vious; and in the progress of morality and science, to 
which our government will give every furtherance, we 
may confidently expect the advancement of true reli- 
gion, and the completion of our happiness." 
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* Mediatorial Office of ChrisU 

We have latelj read a Tery interesting sermon, 
preached at Newburjport by the ReT. Mr. Pierpont of 
Boston, from the text, PPTuU think ye of ChriMt? Mat- 
thew xxii. 4£. It is the object of this discourse to 
show, that so far as the mediaiorial character of Christ 
is concerned, the question of his physical nature is of 
no importance. The author contends that if the mes* 
sage of Jesus was brought from God, and is a mes* 
sage of light, truth, and immortality, it little becomes 
those to whom it is brought, to dispute about the dig- 
nity of the medium through which they received it 
^^Should a man come forth," he says, *^among his fel- 
low men, bearing with him miraculous evidence that 
hia mission was dimnCj that man must speak as moved 
by the infinite Spirit that sent him, and all that he 
should teach^ in relation to the object of his mission, 
must be the truth of God. It is of little consequence 
to me whether this man has, or has not, any thing su- 
perhuman in his physical nature. I care not, nor need 
I care, whether he was born, and is sustained, accord- 
ing to the ordinary course of our nature as mortal men, 
Bor yet whether, simply as a herald of truth, he is in 
any degree a partaker of our nature. Let him bring 
me unquestionable evidence that he is a messenger 
from God — ^make me certain of that fact, — and I ask 
not any one to ^declare his generation.' Let his na- 
ture be as humble as it may, his message is no less 
than the truth of God; and it is no more than the truth 
ef God, let his nature be as exalted as it may." 
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The argument is thus concluded, .^ 

<*Sinee then, the graee of God, vhich bringeth salTatkm to all men, 
hath appeared in the mission and ministry of Jesas Christ, let ns not 
turn aside to vain jangling, giving heed to *endless genealc^les which 
minister questions, rather than godlj edifjing,' let those geneaU^es 
relate to vbat spbjeot ^cj may. Let us leave things that are dcmht- 
ful, with the certain eqnviction that as God has wisely left, we l^^gr 
safely leave them dpiibtful. The knowledge which God has seen to 
be most valuable, he has made most plain to us. This knowledge he 
has given us for high and holy ends} and to such ends H becomes as 
fi^thfuUy $p apply it. We knflw that 'there is one God and one me- 
dii^or l^ween Crod and mep^-r-even the mon Christ Jesus.' We 
know that he was a teacher sent froin Crod, for no man ^uld have 
done the things that he did, had not God been with hiro. We know 
that we shall be judged ^eeovding to the deeds done in the body; and 
ire know that to ^em who set k for glory, hoapur, %nd immortality, 
by a patient continuance in well doipg, shall be rendered eternal life. 
Whatever may have been, whatever i3, the physical nature of Christ— 
ve know that the fi<uit of his spirit is love, joy, peace, loog-sulfering, 
gentleness, benevolenoe, faith, meekness, temperance; and we know, 
tttd let it be our study and our prayer that we may never seem to 
forget, that if the spirit of Christ be not in us, producing these 
peaceable fruits of righteousness, we are none of hb. For this know- 
ledge let us be grateful;"- grateful to all those by whose ministry ve 
have received it, and above all, grateful to the Father of lights, from 
-whom came down the good gift^-even the perfect gifi— ^ the gospel. 
This good gift let us clasp to our bosoms, iu joy and in sorrow, and 
in the light of its instructions, and in the strength of its hopes, let ui 
deny all ungodliness, and every worldly lust, an'd live soberly, right- 
eously, and godly in this present world, that it may thus appear, 
at the last, that in Christ Jestis we have been redeemed from all vsir 
quity, and purified unto him, as a peculiar people, zeaicua of |po4 
works." 

To jail this we heartily say amen; but we wouM not 
be understood to say, nor would the author be under- 
stood to say, that the nature of Christ is not a sutgect 
of important interest, as it regards the credibility aa4 
honour of our religion, the stability of our f^^ith, and 
the satisfaction pf our reason. If, indeed, we could 
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induce the orthodox to grant that the Saviour may be 
a Saviour to us, although we cannot believe him to be 
perfect God and perfect man; and that Christianitj 
may still be Christianitj, although divested of what 
thej call its mysteries; if we could prevail on them to 
reach put to us the hand of fellowship, although we 
could not join them in ascribing equal power and glory 
to the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and in signing 
creeds which we could not understand— -a great point 
would be gained. But they will not do this. And so 
it is proper, if there were no other reason for it, that 
the controversy should be carried on— and with spirit 
^too. 



Spirit of Orthodoocy. 

It is stated in a communication to the Christian 
Repositoryy a periodical work published at Woodstock^ 
Vermont, thi^t a presbyterian clergyman from the city 
of New-York made the following assertion before a 
General Association of Calvinist ministers convened at 
Acworth, New Hampshire. In giving an account of 
the number of churches in New-York, he said, that 
they were not all privileged with the preaching of the 
gospel; as there were two Universalist Churches, one 
Quaker, one Catholic, and one Unitarian, in which the 
ordinary means of grace were not enjoyed. — Some ap» 
propriate remarks on this effusion of illiberal spleen 
are made by the writer of the communication. For 
our own part we deem it enough to say, that if that 
clergyman himself enjoys any means of grace whatr 
ever, it is a pity and a shame thfit he makes no better 
use of them^ 
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More Spirit of Orthodoxy. 

One of the notes appended to the Eighth Annual 
Report of the American Education Society^ presents a 
tabular view of the several colleges in the United 
States 9 from which we extract the following statement 
with regard to the two principal ones. 

^'Harvard University; Number of students SOS- 
number of pious students 9 — time of last revival 1740— 
number of hopeful converts none — moral or theological 
societies 2. 

^^Yale College; Number of students 373— number of 
pious students 115 — time of last revival 1820— num- 
ber of hopeful converts 40 — moral or religious socie- 
ties 1.'' 

And who are ye, that judge another man's servants? 
How do you know who is pious, and who is not pious 
at these institutions? Can you look into the closetSi 
can you look into the hearts, of the young men at Cam- 
bridge, and arrive at such a precise knowledge of their 
spiritual state, as to be authorized to tell the world, 
that there are but nine in the whole university who 
love and fear God? And do those you call pious at 
Newhaven, come forward and thank Grod they are not 
as those publicans, that thus you are enabled to count 
their heads, and write down one hundred and fifteaS 
Accustomed as we are to the misrepresentations of the 
orthodox, we do believe that we never met with a more 
glaring piece of impudence and arrogance than this. 
If we are using harsh language, it is exactly what the 
occasion demands. We feel indignant; and cannot 
S2LJ, and de net whh to say^ soft things of this pre- 
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sumptuous arithmetic, this miserable summing up of 
souls. We are friendlj to the cause of education; we 
rejoice to see young men properly educated for the 
gospel ministry— but if tkis is the spirit which the 
Education Society instils, it were better that their 
pupils had never come within the reach of their pa- 
tronage; better that they had been left to follow the 
plough, or beat upon the anvil, or hire themselves as 
servants, ay, or beg in the streets— any thing that 
would be innocent. 



Obituary of Judge Toulmin. 

Fi-om the National InteUigencer. 

Died, at his place of residence, in Washington coun* 
ty, Alabama, on the 11th of November in his 57th year^ 
tiie Hon. Harry Toulmin, late a judge of the District 
Court of the United States, for the District of Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr. Toulmin was descended from a very ancient 
and respectable family in England. He was born at 
Taunton in Somersetshire. His ^Either, Dr. Joshua 
Toulmin, was as distinguished for his piety and be- 
nevolence, as for his literary and scientific acquire- 
ments. Under such a father, and at one of the princi- 
pal dissenting seminaries of England, was the subject 
of this notice educated for the church. He was set- 
tled, for a number of years, as a dissenting minister, 
at Chowbert, Lancashire. About the commencement 
of the French revolution, when party feeling ran high, 
Judge Toulmin became obnoxious to the ruling party, 
from the freedom with which he wrote,' and the boU- 
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ness with which he supported the principles of liberty 
and the rights of man; and as, in consequence thereof, 
there existed, against him, considerable persecution, 
he sought that country whose cause he had embraced, 
and dedicated himself to its service. In the year 179S 
he landed at Norfolk, in Virginia, where he was re- 
ceived with that respect and cordiality of feeling ¥rhich 
his talents and principles deserved. In 1794 he was 
appointed President of the Transylvania Seminary, in 
Kentucky, to which state he removed; he continued at 
the head of that Seminary between two and three years, 
after which he was chosen Secretary of State of the 
State of Kentucky, in which office he remained until 
1804, when he was appointed Judge of the Federal 
Court for the Mississippi territory, and removed thi- 
ther the following year. He was chosen to digest the 
laws of that territory, and finished their compilation in 
1807. On the formation of the State of Alai>ama into 
a separate government, he served in the Convention, 
and assisted in the formation of the constitution, and 
has since served in the Legislature of the state as a 
Representative. During the last year he was appmnt- 
ed to digest the Laws, which service was performed 
to the acceptance of the Legislature. The personal 
character of the deceased is thus summed up by his 
faithful biographer; ''He placed not his happiness in 
ostentation, but referred the whole to conscience, and 
sought the reward of his virtues, not in the clamorous 
applauses of the world, but in the silent satisfaction 
which results from having acted well." 
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«TAe Christian.*' 

The first number of a weekly paper, with the above 
title, was issued at Philadelphia on the 24th of last 
month. It is devoted chiefly to the support of liberal 
views of religion. A perusal of its original articles 
has led us to anticipate the most beneficial conse- 
quences from its dissemination. The following extract 
is* from the editorial address. 

«* We this day prrsent to our readers the first number of *the Chris- 
tian,' the chief object of >frhich, as we stated in our prospectus, ii, to 
explain, defend, and enforce the principles of a scnptural faith, and 
to promote piety towards Go<I, aud benevolence to man. Our aim is 
to awaken a spirit of free inquiry on religious subjects, to turn the 
public attention from human formularies of taith to the study of the 
sacred writings, to bring into more general use the true principles of 
scriptural interpretation , and to exhibit to our readers the religion of 
the SoBT or God, in iu primitive purity, simplicity, and beauty. 

"We respectfully solicit the patronage of all such as are friendly to 
these objects, to whatever sect or denomination of christians they may 
belong. If we know ourselves, we are not induced to engage in the 
present work by a spirit of sectarism, bat by a spirit of love for the 
truth. Believing as we do, that religion is incomparably the most 
important subject that can possibly engage the human mind, and per- 
suaded as we are, that its prevalence and effects will correspond very 
much to the manner in which it is presented to the understanding and 
heart, we feel it to be our most sacred duty to do what, through the 
good providence of Almighty God, we find to be in our power, toward 
the promotion of religion, pure anil undejiled. Among our fellow men." 

The design of this paper includes literary articles, 
original and selected poetry, and a summary of passing 
events. What has been given in the present number, 
in these departments, is full of interest. If our good 
opinion can be of any service to the conductors, we 
give it heartily, together with our best wishes for their 
success. 
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Ordination at Biddeford. 

On Thursday, the 15th of January, the Rev. Thomas 
Tracy was ordained pastor of the Second Religious 
Society in Biddeford, Maine. Introductory prayer by 
Rev. Dr. Parker of Portsmouth, N. H. Sermon by 
Rev. Dr. Nichols of Portland; Ordaining prayer by 
Rev. Mr. Fletcher of Kennebunk; Charge by Rev. Mr. 
Webster of Biddeford; Right Hand of Fellowship bj 
Rev. Mr. Felton of Scarborough; Concluding Prayer 
by Rev. Mr. Marrett of Standish. 

We learn from a communication in the Christian 
Register, that the ordination of Mr. Tracy was op- 
posed by a remonstrance signed by Jive individuals, 
who stated, as the sole ground of their dissent, that 
they had not been consulted oq the subject as a churdu 
The ordaining council unanimously determined that 
the remonstrants could not consistently raise an ob- 
jection on this plea, because it was provided by the 
rules and regulations of the very society to which 
they belonged, that communicants ^^shall not indi- 
vidually or collectively exercise or be entitled to any 
powers, privileges, or prerogatives in ministerial or 
religious affairs, in which the religious society at large 
are interested, only in common with the other inhabi- 
tants belonging to said society." These regulations 
were made when the Society was established, in 1797, 
and are a remarkable proof of the correct and enlarged 
views of those who drew them up. The decision of 
the council in this instance, is likewise a proof, that 
liberal notions of congregational discipline are gaining 
ground among us. 
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Virtue the great End of Christianity. 

M. HE principal object of religion is to inculcate the 
moral duties, and furnish motives and aids to the dis- 
charge of them. This appears to us so obvious a truth, 
that we are almost afraid of appearing trite in offering 
any remarks for the purpose of illustrating and en- 
forcing it* Yet it is a truth, which is in danger of 
being forgotten or neglected, in consequence either of 
a disposition to find something marvellous in relisrion, 
a fondness for abstract parts* of controversy, an ardour 
of natural temperament in some, that requires to be 
constantly supplied with objects of excitement, or in- 
dolence, that prompts others to seek an easier and 
shorter road to heaven, than that of fidelity in observ- 
ing the precepts and submitting to the restraints of the 
gospel. It is the error of the present, and has been 
perhaps, of all ages, to place goodness in something 
else, than enlightened piety, and a tenor of life uni- 
. formly consistent with rectitude and benevolence. 

If any thing we can say, has the effect of recalling 
- men to tha plain old path of virtue or moral righteous- 
Bess^ of iinpr^Bing on theit mind&^va&^^^^TA'^t:- 
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manent characters, the sentiment, that thej have 
something to do, as well as something to believe and 
enjoy, v^e aspire to nothing more— we would be nsefal 
at the hazard of losing the praise of profoundness 
and originality. 

First then, we observe, religion is designed to incul- 
cate the moral duties; to teach the necessity of moral 
excellence, true goodness, virtue. Let us reflect for a 
moment, upon the demand it makes of us, and we shall 
perceive that it exacts as a preparation for the favour 
of God and for happiness, simply a performance of the 
duties, that belong to us in our several stations, from 
pure motives and feelings. It considers us in our 
several capacities and relations, as we stand connected 
with God and with each other. It demands exertions 
and duties corresponding to these capacities and rela- 
tions. It inculcates piety towards God, united with 
subjected appetites and passions, and with benevolence 
displayed in acts of kindness and charity to our fellow 
men. " V\ hat doth the Lord thy God require of thee, 
but to do justice, love mercy, and walk humbly with 
thy God?" "Pure religion and undefiled before God 
and the. Father is this, to visit the fatherless and 
widows in their affliction, and keep himself unspotted 
from the world;" that is, to perform offices of com- 
passion and charity, and shun the vices that prevail in 
the community around us. 

Further, we are taught, that we shall hereafter re* 
ceive according to our works; that a distinction will 
be made between those who have done good, and those 
who have done evil. Those who have fed the hungry, 
given drink to the thirsty, clothed the naked, nAinis- 
tered to the wanta oi ttv^%\x%.w^r^ the siclt, apd the 
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prisoner) shall, at the last day, be accepted; while 
those who have neglected offices of compassion and 
humanity, shall be cut off from happiness. The moral 
duties are in the foregoing, and in numerous other 
passages of the Scriptures, distinctly inculcated. Our 
Lord, it may be observed, in discoursing to the people 
from the mount, is occupied almost exclusively in 
explaining and enforcing them. 

The importance attributed to them may be inferred 
from various parts of the sacred writings, in which they 
are not formally described. We are instructed to 
consider, that faith is no further useful, than it is pro- 
dtictive of good works, acts of rectitude, kindness and 
mercy }*^thotigh great enough to remove mountains, it 
is of no avail without these. 

Appea^nce, profession, pomp and show of religion, 
are not all* A tree is not valued for its leaves, but 
for its fruit* Knowledge, correct opinions, and faith, 
constitute a preparation for a work, not a substitute 
for the performance of it; they assist our virtue, but 
are not virtue itself. We are taught, that no oppor- 
tunity of doing good, or of advancing on the road of 
escellenee is to be lost; no talent is to be abused, or 
lie unemployed. Those to whom little is given are 
admonished to use this little well; those to whom much 
is given must do more. 

Religion then demands of us various moral duties. 
It proposes to secure a faithful discharge of them by 
exerting an influence over the temper and heart. It 
demands dispositions as well as actions. It endeavours 
to form in us correct habits and manners; to compel 
us, so far as moral instruction has an efficacy, to dis- 
jcharge faithfully all the offices, that become us in the 
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different situations in which we may be placed. But 
it is not satisfied with the outward act or appearance. 
Considering that a right disposition or temper is neces- 
sary to constitute the individual virtuous and happj, 
at the same time that it best secures a performance of 
all outward acts of duty, it requires purity of heart- 
good principles and feelings. It enters into the breast 
to purify and elevate the affections, to restrain the pas- 
sions and appetites, to correct the obliquities of the 
will, to remove every polluted, every sinful thought, to 
create and preserve a pure, holy, virtuous temper, to 
iniuse generous and enlarged affections, and ardent 
desires of attaining to high moral excellence. It would 
produce in us such dispositions, that all the moral da- 
ties shall flow directly from the heart. It would assist 
us to lead a good life by giving us those good princi« 
pies, which constitute the safeguard of virtuous charac- 
ter. The temper it teaches us to seek is of a nature to 
prevent us from committing any secret offence, to re- 
strain us from all vice^ to flow out and diffuse itself in 
all acts of virtue. 

Religion thus demands dispositions that will prompt 
us to discharge faithfully all the offices we owe to Grod, 
to our fellow men, and to ourselves. It does not allow 
us to omit any of the moral duties; it directs our 
thoughts to the nature, extent, and obligation of the 
several classes of these duties. It teaches their worth 
and importance, without furnishing a particular de- 
scription of them, when they are such as are well 
known, or may be readily defined by the common sense 
of mankind. 

The understanding had been sufficient to point out 
&nd describe many oC \k^«« dut\ft«« It remained for 
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revelation to supply those, which had not been thought 
of; to place them all on the most broad and sure 
foundation; and enforce them by proper sanctions. 
One of the chief excellences of Christianity, consider- 
ed as a revelation, is, that it furnishes the most effectual 
motives, and aids to duty. The idea has been express- 
ed, that the direct object it proposes is ^^to supply mo- 
tives, not rules, sanctions, not precepts." Few are 
Ignorant in what manner they ought to act, but most 
persons want a motive to duty; they want, at least, 
strength of motive sufficient to enable them to resist 
the seductions of the appetites and passions, to over- 
come the force of temptation. The rules with which 
they are furnished by the light of the understanding 
want authority. They may indeed be led by their owb 
reflections to perceive the advantages of virtue, and 
the regret and misery that often attend vice in the 
present world; but they have need of a more powerful 
motive to deter them from the one, and assist them to 
persevere in the other. Religion supplies this motive* 
It enforces the practice of our duty by the most effica- 
cious sanctions, by teaching a future state of retribu- 
tion. It instructs us that a cheerful discharge of our 
duty with proper views and feelings, will be attended 
with advantage to ourselves forever. It presents to 
our thoughts the happy fruits of a good life, which we 
shall continue to reap throughout eternity. Our im» 
perfect goodness, if it be all of which we are, in the 
present state, capable, will meet the approbation of 
our master, and, through the mercy of God, be ac- 
cepted in the place of perfect righteousness. We are 
informed, that no act of virtue or benevolence, how» 
ever little it may cost us, will be forgotten; lie that 
£1* 
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gives a cup of water only to the thirsty shall not lose 
his reward. The offer of heaven is made upon condi- 
tion, that we perforin our duty, and serve our Maker 
faithfully to the extent of our ability. We do nothings 
which in a strict sense, merits so great a reward. It 
is of God^s goodness and mercy, that it is granted us. 

The reflection that our sincere but feeble endeavours 
on earth may, in consequence of his liberality and 
compassion, secure to us felicity without end in hea^ 
ven, might, one would suppose, furnish an effectual 
motive to restrain us from folly, and win us to virtue. 
It places the advantages of virtue in the most clear and 
forcible point of view. These advantages, extending 
as they do beyond the present life, are incomparably 
greater than any of which the unassisted understanding 
oould form a conception. 

Let us now turn to the other part of the picture. 
While the good may confide in the fatherly care of 
God, and his promise that he will make them hereafter 
happy, the wicked are taught to expect a fearful retri- 
bution. "These,'' says our Saviour^ '*shall go away 
into everlasting punishment, but the righteous into 
life eternal." Vice shall not taste the happy fruits of 
virtue. It implies that diseased state of the affections, 
which is attended with certain misery. The effects of 
it are not transient. They continue beyond death; 
and who can tell the sum of wretchedness which they 
may occasion? Who can measure the gulf, which 
may hereafter separate those who win heaven, from 
those who lose it? The scriptures lead us to conclude, 
that the punishments of a future world are a momen- 
tous thing. Of what luiture and extent they are^ it i& 
jiupossible ior us ^t prt^tvt to determine^ One thing 
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will be admitted, however, by every maD of reflection^ 
that thej are such, that ^^nothing in this world can 
make it worth while to incur them. Let a person 
compute all the pleasures of vice and folly the longest 
life can promise him, he will find th^ utmost amount 
of them immeasurably outweighed" by the loss he will 
sustain hereafter. This thought should effectually dis- 
courage us from sin. It is enough to show, that the 
sinner makes a foolish, a mad choice. 

Religion, then, inculcates the moral duties, and 
enforces them by powerful sanctions. It supplies 
those motives, which are wanting without it. It thus 
teaches with an authority, with which philosophy 
never taught 

If the views we have presented be correct, there i» 
an inseparable. connexion between religion and pure 
morals, good works, virtue. By virtue is to be under- 
stood a ^'performance of our whole duty." It includes 
all those good affections, principles, feelings, and ha- 
bits, after which we are taught by the dictates of rea- 
son and the precepts and example of Jesus to aspire. 
To produce in us this virtue, is the great end, which 
moral and religious instruction labours to accomplish. 
The primary object of God, in conversing with man 
through prophets and messengers, has been to render 
him better, to deter or recall him from sin, to assist 
him in becoming and remaining virtuous. This is the 
principal object of all the discoveries, the precepts, 
the promises and threatenings, the institutions and 
ordinances^ of the gospel; the object of the life and 
ministry of Jesus, of his instructions and example^ of 
liifi sufferings and death. ^'He gave himself for us^ 
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that he might redeem us from all iniquity, and purifjr 
to himself a peculiar people, zealous of good works.'^ 

'Would we know then whether our religion is effica- 
cious, whether our hopes of being saved by it are well 
founded? Does it minister to good dispositions and 
virtue? Does it render us diligent in discharging our 
duty in our several relations and circumstances? Is 
our faith productive of acts of justice, kindness, and 
mercy? It has then a value; our hopes of heaven are 
then well founded. We build on a rock against which 
the winds shall for ever blow, and the tempest beat in 
vain.-^But if, while we make high pretensions to faith 
and piety, our lives are immoral and vicious, our ha- 
bits loose and careless, our hearts cold, selfish, world- 
ly — let us fear— for our religion is but a name. We 
have not yet partaken of the spirit of Christ, and they 
that have not his spirit are none of his. We build on 
a frail foundation — our hopes are traced in sand — the 
floods will soon blot them out forever. 

What is the worth of our religion, if it does not 
extend an influence ever the temper and conduct? 
What is its value, if it is only a dress thrown around 
us? W^hat, if it wastes itself in controversy about 
points of an abstract and shadowy nature, mistakes 
fanaticism for piety, the suggestions of a heated ima- 
gination for illuminations of the spirit, and morbid 
states of feeling for sensible touches of grace? Let it 
go with us into the world to chasten and refine our 
pleasures, to restrain our passions, to exalt our feel- 
ings and views, to purify and ennoble our characters. 
Let it teach us patience in trials, forbearance, meek- 
ness^ candour in judging and speaking; let it rekindle 
our cooling charity, aiid mm^Xie^t ^^jcmtb to the kini 
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aflfections. It is then we display its power; then may 
we expect to enjoy its consolation in affliction, and its 
hopes in death. It will enliven the chamber of sick- 
ness , become the support of age, and a guide to im- 
mortality and heaven. A. L. 



Liberality of the Quarterly Review. 

Mr. EDiroR, 

Notwithstanding the high ground which the Quar- 
terly Review has sometimes thought fit to take upon 
points of orthodoxy, yet, such is the vast information 
and enlightened philosophy of its conductors, that it 
frequently meets the friends of free inquiry on their 
own standing, and astonishes us with its liberality and 
good sense. I recollect, at this moment, in proof of 
my statement, the concession of that work respecting 
the disputed passage in John's First Epistle, and par- 
ticularly the compliment recently paid to our excellent 
countryman. Dr. Channing, ai^d the copious extract 
which followed from his Dudleian Lecture. I now 
enclose for your insertion another very interesting pas- 
sage to the same purpose, taken from the fifty-seventh 
number, the last which has been printed in this coun- 
try. I could wish. Sir, that Dr. Miller, and many of 
his nervous friends, who take such palpitating alarms 
at the apparently latitudinarian views of unitarians, 
would read and ponder this passage well. I could also 
wish. that the Quarterly Reviewers themselves would 
sometimes attend a little to their own principles, when 
they think it their duty, for mere church and state 
purposes, to pour their contempt and odium upon the 
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poor unitarians. The extract about to be givMi) %e- 
sides presenting a proof of a truly catboKc ^itit, ex- 
Ubits some interesting matters of biblical diticism, 
with which jour readers will probably be much gratis 
fled and instructed. I shall mark in italics the pani- 
graph most nearly touching the unitarian controversy. 

Having devoted nearly the whole of a very profuund 
and learned article to the argument which modern dis- 
coveries in geology furnish in favour of the Scripture 
account of the deluge, the Reviewers strike off into 
another topic in the following manner. 

<<But the deluge is not the only point in geology, 
which is closely connected with the Holy Scripturefr 
It is, in fact, as was before observed, but « BmaU |Mtrt 
of that fi«ld, to which the researches of the geologist 
are directed. The more the strata which compose tlit 
crust of the earth, are examined, the stronger evideacc 
do they present of revolutions and catastrophes occtr* 
ring at wide intervals of time, of slow prc^ressive ad* 
vancement to its present state, and of the e:KisteDce of 
various orders of created beings, which successively 
occupied its surface before it was finally fitted for the 
abode of man. These phenomena^ or rather the prin- 
ciples on which they are explained in the modem 
schools of geology, have been thought to militate 
against the history of the creation, contained in the 
first chapters of Genesis. The difficulty has beei 
fairly stated by professor Buckland, in his Inaugunl 
Lecture some years ago published; and we thitik he 
has acted judiciously in not coming to any peremptory 
conclusion upon this disputed question. 

^'The usual mode of solving the Hifficulty^ has been 
to interpret the ^ days q( the creation, not «a ni« 
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tural day», determined by the revolution of the eartb 
Ni its axis, but as indefinite periods of time; and to 
this explanation^ Mr. Buck4and seems disposed in that 
lecture to incline. Others object to it with ^reat vehe- 
mence, as wholly incompatible with the institution of 
the Sabbath, which is manifestly set forth as the seventh 
day; and therefore they contend that the other six 
must necessarily be regarded as days in the same 
sense, and of the same kind. 

^'Instead of presuming, to decide peremptorily in this 
matter, our object will rather be to caution the friends 
of religion against a rash and possibly mischievous 
mode of vindicating their opinions. We beseech them 
to bear in mind that similar alarm has been taken, and 
umiiar .zeal manifested for the cause of religion, in 
several instances, which have all terminated in estab- 
lishing, the points so much dreaded; and yet Christian- 
ity, so far from receiving a shock, has only emerged 
from the controversy with increased vigour and lustre. 
It. is hardly necessary t* remind them of the persecu- 
tions raised . against the first teachers of- the Coperni- 
can system of the universe.* The doctrine was pro- 
nounced to be contradictory to' the language of holy 
MTit, elad ■ was^^accordingjy cfbndemned as false and 
iinpiotr8*«'Nay,'SQ late. as the early part of the eighteenth 
century, wheiv .the Jesuits' edition of Newton appeared^ 
14^ .yras thought n^essary. by the editora to prefix . alki. 
aditerttsem'^nt, disclaimnig altbelief in the system thus 
d^ilinLonstratejj, because it had been declared unscrip- 
tural by the &iu pen, and. setting (^ forth only as a series 
ot deductimis ^som a fal^e hypothesis. 

<< We would call to their recollection also the opinions 
formertj jnaintained^ as tathe ptenarj; and -even lite- 
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ral inspiration of Scripture — the clamour raised 
against the first collections of various readings in the 
copies of the New Testament — and still later against 
those of the Old. Vossius, we know, came forward 
as a champion to vindicate the inspiration of the Sep- 
tuagint version; and it was by many deemed impious 
to suppose that Almighty God would commit the trans- 
mission of his word to the same accidents and errors^ 
to which all human compositions are liable^ 

'^ Well indeed is it for us that the cause of revelaHm 
does not depend upon questions such Us theses for it is 
remarkable that in every instance the controversy has 
ended in a graducd surrender of those very points wMch 
were at one time represented as involving the vital inter* 
ests of religion. Truths it is certain, cannot be opposed 
to tnU/i, How inconsiderate a risk then do those advo* 
cates run, who declare that the whole cause is at issue in 
a single dispute, and that the substance of our faith 
hangs upon a thread — upon the literal interpretation of 
some word or phrase^ againsUwhich fresh arguments 
are springing up from day to day! 

<^Why, for instance, must we be compelled to under- 
stand the word day jiu the first chapter of Genesis, pre- 
cisely in the same sense it now bears/viz. the period 
of the earth's rotation on its own axis? Certain it is 
from ^he narrative itself, that the word does not bear 
the same meaning throughout thirt chapter; for the first 
three days were passed before the creation of the ^n 

« is mentioned; and yet in these, no lessjthan in the 
others, the portion of .time is denoted, by the* words 
^evening and morning;' which according t<f their re- 
ceived import, necessarily sqppose tfie existence of the' 

sun. Let us npt^ Vvo>NeNeX) \)^ mVsraLudi&t^tood* We 
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are firmly convinced that the institution of the Sabbath 
is a divine ordinance from the beginning^that the 
observance of it is enjoined as commemorative of the 
close of the great work of creation, and that its solemn 
obligation is expressed by the parallel which it pleased 
God to draw between the progress of his own works, 
and the destined employment of that being whom he 
made in his own likeness. Yet no one can believe, 
when it is said God rested from his works, that he 
really underwent fatigue and required repose. The 
same principle of accommodation to our perceptions 
and modes of speaking must be admitted here as it is 
in a thousand other passages of Holy Scripture. Our 
duty cannot be mistaken, whatever interpretation we 
may put upon the disputed words; and it is this duty 
which it is the main purpose of that volume to declare 
and to impress upon us. 

«We would further ask those who contend for the 
strict letter of Scripture, and for the mystical corres- 
pondence of the several days of the week with the or- 
der of the creation, upon what authority they have 
transferred the character uf Sabbath from the seventh 
to the first day? The reason we do not ask for, for 
that is well known, but the authority. The answer 
must be, that in this particular a constructive and tra- 
ditional rule has been allowed gradually to supersede 
a positive command. Nay, it is well known, that 
within the church itself the practice has varied. For 
although the Lord's day has from the first been the 
weekly festival of Christians, y^i the transfer of the 
Sabbatical rest from labour to that day was by no 
ineans uniform, nor did it form one of the canonical 
ordinances of the church in the first three ceutat\&%« 
22 
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^^Again, let those who tremble for the authority of 
Scripture, if this point be conceded, recollect, how 
strict and peremptory the language is in a hundred in- 
stances of the Mosaic law, which have been abrogated 
in practice, without any positive declaration to that 
effect; and let them consider what a violence must haye 
appeared to be done to the letter, especially in the ap- 
prehension of the early Jewish converts, when these 
observances were pronounced to be matters of indif- 
ference and suffered to die away. The apostles them- 
selves, we know, did not all agree in practice upon 
these points, and yet the divine authority of Scripture 
was universally acknowledged. 

''The Sabbath, it is certain, was made for man, and 
not man for the Sabbath. Every practical purpose^ 
therefore, which it was intended to serve, is fully an- 
swered, whether we conform our physical system to the 
letter of Scripture or not^— whether we consider the 
chapter of Genesis as setting forth the last formation 
only, and the final adjustment of our globe to the occu- 
pation of man, (in which case the days may be regarded 
as portions of time equal to our natural days,) or as 
declaring the whole series of changes the planet has 
undergone from the beginning of time. 

''It is by no means necessary to insist upon either of 
these interpretations as essential to our faith; and we 
repeat that the professor appears to us to have acted 
wisely in not attempting to determine the matter. Of 
this, however, we are quite sure; that the Scripture 
requires of us, both in its letter and in its spirit, to 
respect even the mistaken scruples of our brethren— 
to suffer errors of this kind, if they be errors, to die 
of themselves, not att^m\^\* \» ^\^^\^^\ft. l\\^m. with a 
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Tiotent hand. It teaches us to propose our opinions, 
when they militate against the conscientious imprea- 
slons of others, in the most inoffensive form, not to 
take a malicious pleasure, as is sometimes done, in 
perplexing the mind or alarming the religious feeliugs 
of our neighbour— or to be forward in boasting our own 
superiority, and our freedom from his prejudices." 



Incomprehensibility of Ch}d. 

For the IMitarian MiscellaDj. 

^^I GO FORWARD— -BUT HE IS NOT THERE; AND BACK- 
WARD—BUT I CANNOT PERCEIVE HIM." 

Where art thou— -Thou! source and support of all 
That is or seen, or felt; Thyself unseen, 
Unfelt, unknown, — alas, unknowable! 
I look abroad among thy works — the sky. 
Vast, distant, glorious with its world of suns, — 
Life-giving earth, — and ever-moving main, — 
And speaking winds; — and ask if these are Thee? 
The stars that twinkle on, th' eternal hills. 
The restless tide's outgoing and return. 
The omnipresent and deep-breathing air — 
Though hail'd as gods of old, and only less — 
Are not the Power I seek; are thine, not Thee! 
I ask Thee from the past; if in the years. 
Since first intelligence could search its source. 
Or in some former unremember'd being, 
(If such, perchance, were mine) did they behold Thee? 
And next interrogate futurity — 
So fondly tenanted with better things 
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Than e'er experience own'd — but both are mute; 

And past and future, vocal on all else, 

So full of memories and phantasies, 

Are deaf and speechless here! Fatigu'd I turn 

From all vain parley with the elements; 

And close mine eyes and bid the thought turn inward 

From each material thing its anxious guest, 

If, in the stillness of the waiting soul. 

He may vouchsafe himself— Spirit to spirit! 

O Thou! at once most dreaded and desir'd, 

Pavilion'd still in darkness wilt thou hide thee? 

What though the rash request be fraught with fate, 

Nor human eye may look on thine and live, 

Welcome the penalty! let that come now, 

Which soon or late must come;— for light like this, 

Who would not dare to die? 

Peace, my proud aim! 
And hush the wish that knows not what it asks. 
Await his will, who hath appointed this. 
With every other trials-be that will 
Done now, as ever. For thy curious search, 
And unpreparM solicitude to gaze 
Oh Him — the unreveal'd — learn hence, instead. 
To temper highest hope with humbleness. 
Pass thy novitiate in these outer courts, 
Till rent the veil, no longer separating 
The Holiest of all — as erst, disclosing 
A brighter dispensation; whose results 
Ineffable, interminable, tend 
E'en to the perfecting thyself— thy kind — 
Till meet for that sublime beatitude. 
By the firm promise of a voice from heaven 
Piedg'd to the pur^ iivYi^^tVX E, T. 
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Mortality and Immortality. 

From an Essay upon Epitaphs, by Coleridge . 

SiMONiDEs, it IS related, upon landing in a strange 
country, found the corse of an unknown person, lying 
by the sea side; he buried it, and was honoured 
throughout Greece for the piety of that act. Another 
ancient philosopher, chancing to fix his eyes upon a 
dead body, regarded the same with slight, if not with 
contempt; saying, "See the shell of the flown bird!" 
But it is not to be supposed that the moral and tender 
hearted Simonides was incapable of the lofty move- 
ments of thought to which that other sage gave way at 
the moment while his soul was intent only upon the 
indestructible being; nor, on the other hand, that he, 
in whose sight a lifeless human body was of no more 
value than the worthless shell from which the living 
fowl had departed, would not, in a different mood of 
mind, have been affected by those earthly considera- 
tions which had incited the philosophic poet to the per- 
formance of that pious duty. And with regard to this 
latter, we may be assured, that if he had been desti- 
tute of the capability of communing with the more 
exalted thoughts that appertain to human nature, he 
would have cared no more for the corse of the stran- 
ger, than for the dead body of a seal or a porpoise 
which might have been cast up by the waves. We re- 
spect the corporeal frame of man, not merely because 
it is the habitation of a rational , but of an immortal 
soul. Each of these sages was in sympathy with the 
best feelings of our nature; feelings, which, though 
they seem opposite to each other, have another and a 
£2* 
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finer connexion than that of contrast. It is a Conner* 
ion formed through the subtle process bj which, both 
in the natural and moral world, qualities pass insensi- 
bly into their contraries, and things revolve upon each: 
other. As, in sailing upon the orb of this planet, & 
voyage towards the regions where the sun sets con- 
ducts gradually to the quarter where we have been 
accustomed to behold it come forth at its rising;, and 
in like m^inner a voyage towards the east, the biirth« 
place in our imagination of the morning, leads finally 
to the quarter where the sun is last seen when he de- 
parts from our eyes; so, the contemplative soul, travel- 
ling in the direction of mortality, advances to the 
country of everlasting life; and in like manner may 
she continue to explore those cheerful tracts, till she is 
brought back, for her advantage and benefit^ to the 
land of transitory things — of sorrow i^nd of tears.. 



Repentance and Conversion. 

Repent te, and be converted, is the great and con- 
stant call from Heaven to earth, from God to man, 
fVom the universal Father to his intelligent offspring, 
from Him who alone is holy to the weak and erring 
creatures of his hand. It was made and repeated in 
the early ages of the world. It was echoed in the 
thunders of Mount Sinai. It burst from the upbraid- 
ing lips of the prophets of Israel. Then a voice wa& 
heard proclaiming it from the depths of Judea'a wil- 
derness; the voice of that stern and solitary man who 
came to prepare the way of the Lord. And then the- 
Saviovtr hxms^i apf eai^d amon^ men; and thvough the 
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ifhole course of his ministry he pronounced it with a 
distinctness, authority, and power, which were before 
unknown. He commissioned his disciples to preach 
it among all the nations of the earth. They did preach 
it. It still is preached; and tt must continue to be 
preached; it must be reiterated in the ears, and ad- 
dressed to the hearts and consciences of men, so long 
as they continue to be men— «o long as they have pas- 
sions and appetites, desires, inclinations, hopes and 
fears — so long as imperfection is their lot, and happi- 
ness their aim. 

If you ask what is the reason for this constant call 
to repentance, I answer, it is this; God constantly de- 
sires the happiness of his creatures, and there is no 
happiness without goodness. With vice it is wholly 
incompatible. There is no pollution so dreadful as the 
pollution of wickedness; there are no pangs so bitter 
as the pangs of remorse; there is no being so miserable 
as the abandoned sinner. If, therefore, it is impossi- 
ble that true happiness should be our portion while we 
continue in sin, it is obvious that we must forsake sin 
in order to escape from misery; we must no longer re- 
main the bondmen of iniquity, if we would become 
heirs of God and heaven; in other words, if we would 
be happy, we must repent. Tbis is the eternal and 
unalterable law of our nature and condition, the law 
by which we live and act, and are rewarded. We see 
then the reason why our Heavenly Father, who is full 
of compassion, calls his children to repentance; we see 
the reason why he has from time to time, through the 
mouth of his prophets and messengers, given to them 
tbe injunction, ^*Wash ye, and make you clean;'* 
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"Turn ye, turn ye from your evil ways, for why will 
ye die?" 

But passion is strong, and present pleasures are 
tempting, and the future is dim, and reason may be 
deluded, and conscience may be lulled, and though the 
spirit may be willing, the flesh is weak. We must 
have some motives presented to us, of more than or- 
dinary weight, to counterbalance the attractions of im- 
mediate gratification, and to assist us in overcoming 
those obstacles and difficulties which lie in the path to 
our ultimate happiness. Such motives are presented 
in the sanctions of the gospel. Till the coming of our 
Saviour they had never been fully revealed. The 
sanctions of the Jewish law, though adapted to the 
circumstances of the Jewish people and the condition 
of the world, were nevertheless imperfect. As the 
spiritual aids, therefore, which the men of former ages 
possessed were comparatively small, they are not to be 
judged by so strict a rule as they will be who enjoy the 
superior advantages of Christianity. "The times of 
this ignorance God winked at," said St. Paul to the 
Athenians, "but now commandeth all men every where 
to repent; because he hath appointed a day in the 
which he will judge the world in righteousness by that 
man whom he hath ordained, whereof he hath given 
assurance unto all men in that he hath raised him from 
the dead." 

What the great sanctions of the gospel are, is here 
plainly intimated. The existence of a future world, 
and the righteous retributions of that world, were an- 
nounced to men by the lips of the Son of God, and 
confirmed to them by his resurrection from the dead. 
Obedience to a pure and plain and perfect rule of 
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morality is enforced by considerations, than which it 
would be impossible to conceive of any more awful and 
impressive. They lift up the veil between this life and 
another, and as it were lengthen out the existence of 
man, without any interruption, and with all his hopes^ 
his fears, and his accountability, through ages which 
have no end. To such a prospect he cannot surely be 
insensible; by motives like these he cannot fail to be 
affected. He is assailed by temptation; but let him 
reflect, ere he yields to it, that he diminishes by his 
imbecility the sum of his everlasting good, and adds 
another pang to the accumulating and safely stored 
treasure of wrath and remorse. He is willing to abide 
the immediate consequences of transgression, and 
says, let them come! but is he willing that they should 
follow him beyond the grave, and follow him forever? 
He cleaves to his sins, and every day they acquire a 
fresh ascendancy over him, and he becomes more and 
more indifferent to the calls of reputation, and honour, 
and friendship, and interest; but will he not shake 
them off with desperate energy, when he knows that 
they are dragging him lower and still lower down the 
dark descent of moral degradation, and estranging him 
further and still further from glory, and joy, and the 
vision of God? Will he not repent, when he is told 
that death puts no end to the retribution of his crimes, 
and that the tomb has no hiding place for his infamy? 
If he will not, there are no other motives which can 
be addressed to him in this world*— a statue might 
open its marble lips, and exhort and rebuke him in 
vain. 

Thus does the revelation by Jesus Christ lead men 
to repentance. It offers to us, as the guide and law 
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of our conduct, a system of precepts and instmctionsy 
which is as pure as the Fountain from which it flows. 
To observe this law is of course the same thing as to 
avoid and renounce sin, and live righteously; and to 
induce such an observance, Jesus Christ submitted to 
an ignominious death, and afterward rose visibly from 
the tomb, that we might receive the strongest proof of 
a future and eternal state, in which every man is to be 
judged according to his works. 

Here we might end our account of the doctrine of 
repentance. But a great majority of Christians would 
not be satisfied with so simple an explanation of it It 
appears to them in this view too reasonable, distinct, 
and intelligible, and, perhaps, a little too severe* 
They must have it more undefined, misty, mystenoos, 
and accommodating; and so for centuries has it been 
represented to be. Theologians hav« made quite an 
intricate and scholastic doctrine of it; and volumes of 
jargon have been written to prove, that it cannot be 
understood; for that is what the argument generally 
amounts to. This continued misapprehension renders 
it necessary that we should examine more particularly 
what repentance is. 

We may assert in the first place, that it cannot be 
merely sorrow for our offences. A sigh will never 
satisfactorily answer the demands of our religion; the 
tears of a contrite hour cannot wash away the stains of 
a guilty life — no, nor the stain of a single guilty act 
^^Godly sorrow worketh repentance^" says Paul, and 
such most certainly is its natural tendency; but he 
iloes not tell us that it is repentance, be it ever so god- 
ly. Christian repentance includes the all important 
Circumstance of refonn^tXou. Tq t^^^nt^ we must not 
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only bewail our sins, but quit them; we must not only 
confess the folly and guilt of pursuing the broad road, 
hut turn at once into the path of righteousness and life. 
The man who has fallen in a slippery way will never 
mend bis condition by mourning and weeping; he must 
rise, and cleanse himself, and take better heed to his 
steps in future. ^^Go, and sin no more," is the Ian* 
guage of the Gospel to all offenders. 

An application of this remark may easily be made to 
individual cases. It is no repentance in a thief to de- 
plore his crime, jet still continue to steal; nor in an 
irascible man to acknowledge the folly and sinfulness 
of unwarrantable anger, and the next moment fly into 
a passion at some accident or trifle. The miser's re- 
pentance is liberality; the sluggard's repentance is ac- 
tivity; the glutton's and the drunkard's repentance is 
temperance; the repentance of the envious man is 
candour; the repentance of the proud man is humility; 
and the repentance of the bigot — who needs repentance 
as much as any man — is charity. Whatever our sins 
and failings may be, we can only repent of them pro- 
perly by forsaking them, and adopting the opposite line 
of conduct. 

This observation enables us readily to comprehend 
the meaning of the Scripture phrases of regeneration 
and being bom ngain; phrases which have been the in- 
nocent cause of so much mysticism. When a sinner 
renounces his pernicious habits, gives up his evil prac- 
tices, is influenced no longer by his criminal disposi- 
tions, and from being faithless, worthless, earthly and 
sensual, becomes virtuous, respectable, and holy, he 
is, morally speaking, no more the same man; — his mo- 
tives are different, his language is different, his actions 
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are totally different — he is another man, a new crea- 
ture — the change which has taken place is to the full 
as great as if he had been regenerated, born over again* 
St Paul uses the same figure, a little modified in the 
expression, when he tells the Ephesians and Colossians 
to put on the new man^ and the Romans to walk in new- 
ness of life. He means repentance. We mean the 
same ourselves, and we express ourselves in precisely 
the same manner, when we saj of a person whose 
character has undergone a thorough reformation, that 
he has begun a new life, Bj this, we never intend, nor 
are supposed to intend, any thing supernatural or mys- 
tical, any more than that an actual second birth has 
taken place; and yet if we will but think a moment, 
we shall perceive that the phrase, to begin a new- life, 
is the same as being born again^ and just as strong a 
figure — and there is not a more common figure in the 
language; so common, that when we employ it, we are 
not sensible that it is a figure. 

Repentance, then, is reformation, produced by god- 
ly, or sincere and virtuous sorrow. And now let us 
proceed to a further elucidation of our subject, by con- 
sidering the meaning of the nearly synonymous word 
conversion. Its literal signification is turning from 
one thing to another. In both the Old and New 
Testament, it is used simply in his sense. In Psalms 
it is said, "And sinners shall be converted unto thee." 
In Hosea the same meaning is expressed by the word 
turn; "Therefore turn thou to thy God." The apostle 
James tells us, that "He who converteth the sinner 
from the error of his way, shall save a soul from death." 
Here the same sense would have been preserved if the 
word turneth had beeu a\x\iSk\\\.\xVtd, Indeed the He* 
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brew and the Greek words in the instances adduced, 
answer to both the English words, and may be trans- 
lated bj either of them indifferentlj. 

Sometimes it is used to express by itself the whole 
idea of turning from sin. Our Saviour, in applying 
the denunciation of the prophet Isaiah to the Jews of 
his time, says, ^^Lest they should be converted, and I 
should heal them." In this passage we must supply 
the words from their sins — ^Lest they should be con- 
verted, or turned, from their sins. When thus used, 
its signification is exactly that of repentance. 

The word conversion is once used in the New Tes- 
tament to signify, of itself, the idea of turning to the 
religion of Jesus, becoming a Christian. The passage 
in which it occurs is the third verse of the fifteenth 
chapter of Acts. "And being brought on their way by 
the church, they [Paul and Barnabas] passed throu^ 
Phenice and Samaria, declaring the conversion of the 
Gentiles; and they caused great joy unto all the bre- 
thren." Here, conversion is the term employed to 
convey the meaning which is elsewhere expressed by 
such phrases as "turning to the Lord," "believing the 
Gk)spel," "obeying the Gospel," and "receiving the 
Gospel." They all signify the changing of a false and 
impure or imperfect religion, for a true and holy one; 
the acknowledgment of a superior rule, superior mo- 
tives, and superior sanctions. 

We are now prepared to consider the question, 
whether those persons who have always acknowledged 
the authority of the Christian law, and walked to the 
best of their ability according to its dictates, can pro- 
perly be said to need conversion. Is the call, Repent 
and be converted, of universal application at the \ire- 
23 
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sent daj? To this question I decidedly answer, No* 
But let me not for a moment be misunderstood. We 
are all imperfect; and the best of us repeatedly trans- 
gress the perfect law. All our faults and sins are to 
be repented of, by being deplored and forsaken. Bot 
this is not the conversion of the Scriptures, which 
generally signifies a change of religion and principles; 
neither is it the conversion of technical theology, which 
has been stated in various forms, and vnth various 
modifications of obscurity. It is an opinion not by any 
means uncommon, that the Scriptures require <tf ail 
men a change of heart, a spiritual and supernatural 
regeneration, before they can have the least title to 
salvation, or even to the Christian name. A professor 
of such a belief would tell us, that though we confess- 
ed Jesus to be the Christ and the Saviour of men, 
though we received his precepts as our guide, and en- 
deavoured to conform our actions to their letter and 
spirit, yet we must experience a change, repent and be 
converted, ere we could be saved. Let the answer to 
all such addresses be this. ^^You tell me I must re- 
pent. Of what shall I repent? Not surely of the na- 
ture which God has given me; I cannot repent of that. 
You tell me I must be converted. To what shall I be 
converted? To what shall I turn? To whom shall I 
go? I believe upon him who has the words of eternal 
life, and am sure that he is that Christ, the Son of the 
living God. I was taught in my earliest years that his 
relidon was true; and when I was able to examine 
and judge for myself, my reason confirmed the faith of 
my childhood. I was enjoined to reverence his char- 
acter, and obey his precepts; and time has increased 
my reverence, auA eu\v^\fttkftd \ay obedience. I pro- 
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fess his Gospel; I endeavour to make it the rule ef my 
life; I fear its denunciations, I cherish its hopes, I re- 
joice at its promises, I feel, and am grateful for its 
consolations;— to what shall I be converted? You saj 
I must experience a change of heart. I trust that it beats 
with gratitude to Gk>d, and with love toward all man- 
kind — and whj should it be changed? It cannot 
change now, excepting to unholiness, unbelief, indif- 
ference, or fanaticism—- and Heaven preserve it from 
such changes as those!'' 

It may be said that this is the language of pride. 
It is not The man of sincerest humility may use it 
the man, who while he is tremblingly conscious of his 
failings, is yet too well acquainted with the nature and 
requisitions of Christianity, to be frightened out of his 
common sense by the exhortations of misguided zeal, 
and the -mystical perversion of scripture phraseology. 

Enough has been said to prepare us for the following 
conclusions. First; that the Scripture call to repen- 
tance and conversion is not addressed, in its original 
and unlimited sense, to those who from pure and reli- 
gious motives, lead upright lives. They are already 
Christians, if there are any Christians; and therefore 
the same language cannot without violence be applied 
to them, which was originally addressed to Heathens. 
They must, to be sure, watch over their ways, and 
correct whatever they see amiss in their temper and 
conduct; and they will always find enough which will 
need correction. This course may indeed be called 
successive acts of repentance; but a better general 
term is improvement. Improvement is the repentance 
of Christians. 
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But it must be remarked in the gecond place, tiUlt 
the number of such persons is not comparatively large. 
Even at the present time there are a vast many, to 
Vfhom the Gospel calls with a loud voice, ^'Repent ye, 
and be converted." Birth in a Christian land does not 
of itself constitute a Christian, although indeed it hir- 
nishes means and facilities of being bo, by unitiiig 
Christianity with our education and early associations, 
by affording us our share of its general influence on so- 
ciety, and by placing it continually before us, with its 
restraints on the one hand, and its rewards and conso- 
lations on the other. But that man, who, notwith- 
standing these opportunities, commits habitual sin, and 
lives without God in the world, is no more a Chris- 
tian, than if he were the native of a land, on which 
the light of the Gospel never shone. Christianity is 
not a system of rites and forms, which we may act 
over, and then go our ways; nor a creed which is to be 
repeated on this or that occasion, and then laid aside. 
It reveals its sublime doctrines to confer authority on 
its laws; and when the habitual sinner resolves to obej 
these laws, hud perseveres in his resolution, he then 
becomes a Christian — and not till then. We may 
truly say of such a person, that he is converted. 

And even the habitual sinner is not the only man 
whose life must experience such a change as deserves 
the name of conversion. That class of men, whose 
lives, though on the whole correct, are not regu- 
lated by Christian motives, cannot be denominated 
Christians, and therefore they must be converted. 
They are prudent, to be sure, and perceive that re- 
spect, competency, and health, follow in the train ef 
boaesty and good habits^ and accordingly they keep 
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themselves within the bounds of decency and order. 
But though God has in his mercj so connected our 
temporal interest with our virtue, that they shall in 
the event coincide, yet circumstances are not unfre- 
qnently arising, which set them, for a season, at va- 
riance with each other; and on such occasions the tem- 
poral interest of the merely prudent man, which had 
generally recommended a course of uprightness, will 
now urge in a contrary direction. There are occa- 
sions, also, on which temporal interest does not seem 
to be required to interfere on one side or the other of 
a question of morality. There are sins which may be 
committed in perfect secrecy, and which consequently 
will not, in the eyes of the world, affect the character 
of him who is guilty of them. But true Christian 
principle is ever present and ever active, and ac- 
knowledges an Eye which sees in secret, and will 
prompt the man who obeys its authority, to perform a 
good action, and to refrain from a bad one, in dark- 
ness as well as in light, in his inner chamber as well 
as at the corner of the street — ^whether there are no 
regards but those of the Almighty on his doings, or a 
whole world is looking on to applaud or to condemn. 

Finally. If repentance be sincere reformation, if it 
shows its sorrow for the sins of the past by the virtues 
of the future, it is not to be neglected or deferred. A 
man cannot more miserably deceive himself than by 
supposing that he may go on in his evil courses, adding 
new strength to old vices, till he comes to the very 
brink of his grave, and then avert his sentenee by a 
few prayers and tears before he drops into it. God 
save us from the presumption of prescribing bounds to 
his mercy or ways to his wisdom! but we may safely 
23* 
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assert, that if we are to be judged by the character, 
which we have formed, it is extremely improbable that 
such a one can be acquired in a few moments of terror 
and pain, as is usually the work of time, labour, habit, 
and care. That the sorrow for past sin, and the 
promises of amendment, which are extorted by the ap- 
proach of death and the prospect of futurity, are not 
often such as would change the character, is evident 
from the fact, that it rarely is changed when a respite 
is granted, and that the ofTeBder whose life Grod has 
spared, after bringing it apparently to its close, very 
seldom merits his mercy, by spending the remainder of 
that life in his fear and love. And even on the sup- 
position that a death-bed remorse and resolution pos* 
sessed a sure reforming power, we could not rely on- 
having the opportunity of exercising those sentiments* 
Death is often at our side before we have caught the 
sound of his footsteps, or have had the least intimation^ 
of his coming — he strikes and gives no warning of the 
blow — he cuts down the sinner in the midst of his 
sins — in the very act of sinning— -before one groan caa 
plead his pardon^ or one tear be dropped u|>on his 
stains. And shall we hazard our eternal state on what 
to us is a chance, a turn of the balance? 

The sum of the vvbole matter is this. Let him who- 
has always felt tlie influence of Christian motives, and 
endeavoured ta guide himself by the Christian rule, 
deplore and amend his failings, cherish his virtues, and 
go on toward perfection^ let the sinner renounce his 
evil and destructive ways; let the worldly minded 
adopt higlver and purer principles- of conduct; and let 
none be either disheartened or misled by a vain and 
technical theology^ which puts words for things, and 
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feverish and indefinite excitements for the spirit and 
power of godliness. 
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From his Holy Dying. 

If therefore any man shall teach or practice such 
religion that satisfies all our natural desires in the days 
of desire and passion, of lust and appetites, and only 
turns to God when his appetites are gone, and his de- 
sires cease, this man hath overthrown the very being 
of virtues, and the essential constitution of religion* 
Religion is no religion, and virtue is no act of choice,, 
and reward comes by chance, and without condition, 
if we only are religious when we cannot choose, if we 
part with our money when we cannot keep it, with our 
lust when we cannot act it, with our desires when they 
have left us. JDeaih is a certain martifier; but that 
mortification is deadly, not useful to the purposes of a 
spiritual life. When we are compelled to depart from 
our evil customs, and leave to live that we may begin 
to live, then we die to die; that life is the prologue to 
death, and thenceforth we die eternally. 

S. Cyril speaks of certain people that chose to wor- 
ship the sun because he was a day-god; for believing 
that he was quenched every night in the sea, or that 
he had no influence upon them that light up candles 
and lived by the light of fire, they were confident they 
might be Atheists all night, and live as they list Men: 
who divide their little portion of time between religion, 
.and pleasures, between God and God's euemy^ think 
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that God 18 to rule but in his certain period of time, 
and that our life is the stage of passion and folly, and 
the daj of death for the work of our life. But as to 
God both the day and nighi are alike^ so are the first 
and last of our days, all are his due, and he will ac- 
count severally with us for the follies of the first, and 
the evil of the last The evils and the pains are great 
which are reserved for those who defer their restitation 
to God's favour till their death. And therefore An- 
tisthenea said well, It is not the happy deaih but the 
happy life that makes man happy. It is in piety as in 
fame and reputation; he secures a good name but 
loosely, that trusts his fame and celebrity only to his 
ashes; and it is mere a civility than the b€tse of a firm 
reputation, that men speak honour of their departed 
Felatives; but if their life be virtuous, it forces honovr 
from contempt, and snatches it from the hand of envy, 
and it shines through the crevices of detraction, and 
as it anointed the head of the living, so it embalms the 
body of the dead. 



Installation Exercises at Brooklyn. 

The Sermon, Charge, Right Hand of Fellowship^ 
and Address to the Society, which were delivered at 
the installation of the Rev. Mr. May at Brooklyn^ 
Connecticut, have lately been published in Boston. 
A few sentences from each of these exercises will 
speak their own commendation. 

Thb Sermon^ by the Rev. Mr. Walker of Charles- 
town, is &om the text^ B%U we preach Christ trudJUdf 
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tihto the JewB a stumbling block, and unto the Greeks 
foolishness; but unto them which are called^ both Jews 
and Chreeksj Christ the power of Godj and the wisdom 
of Crod. Its object is to explain what it is to preach 
Christ properly and truly, and to defend the general 
principles observed in their discourses bj liberal and 
unitarian preachers. The following extract may fur- 
nish an answer to the charge ^ often brought against 
us that we preach mere morality. 

"Mere moral lectures, which a heathen philosopher might have 
]^%ached as well, will not answer; nor will pomp of words, or ot 
wisdom; nor ingenious and subtle disqaisitions respecting the founda- 
tion of morals, or the fitness (rf things, or the beauty of virtue, or the 
eounsels of a mere worldly prudence. All this may be very well in 
its place, and it need not be entirely excluded from the pulpit; but it 
18 not preaching Christ; and that minister will find himself to have 
sadly erred, who depends upon it mainly for success. We find none 
<^ it in the discourses of the Savioui>— none of it in the preaching ot' 
the apostles. It was not by such means, that Christianity was esta- 
blished, or the Reformation begun; nor is it by such nieatis, even at 
the present day, and notwithstanding all the changes that have taken 
place, that interest and popularity can be given to any system of doc- 
trines, or the bulk of any congregation be kept awake, or their souls 
saved from deaths Morality, it is true, must be preached . and mor- 
ality chiefly, and almost exclusively; but it must be christian moral- 
ity— a morality founded on christian principles, guarded by christian 
sanctions, and breathing a christian spirit^a morality, which is the 
fruit, or rather the expression, of faith— a morality, which looks for 
its principal motives, encouragements, and examples to the Scrip- 
tures — a morality, like that inculcated in the Sermon on the Mount, 
of the affections, and thoughts, and soul — not a morality of conve- 
nience, or mere good nature, or temporary expedients; but one of 
conviction and fixed principle— a morality including not only our du- 
ties to our fellow men, but our duties to our Saviour, and our God; 
the duties of piety, and devotion, and worahip — a morality, not of 
earth, earthy; but of heaven, heavenly — not confined in its authority 
or prospects to the world we live in, nor to the nari*ow bounds of 
mortal life and mortal experience; but connecting the creature with 
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the Creator, earth with hcaTen, time vkh etemitj, and stretehin^ 
itself out, in all its obligations, motives, and eousequenoes, from eveiw 
lasting to everlasting. This is the morality which we shoald preach; 
and in preaching it we preach Christ-^**Chri8t tha power of God, 
«Bd the wisdom of God." 

To this paragraph is appended a note, which coH" 
tains in a few lines as good a commentary on the nmck 
abused phrase, to preach Christ crudfied, as we ever 
saw. We beg those who may be in the habit of usmg 
it, without attaching any very distinct ideas to it, to 
read this note, and ponder it welL 

** Preaching Christ does not consist in sounding his titles, nor in 
eontinuallj dwelling on his personal historj, aufferinf^, or meritsj Irat 
m preaching at RKpreachedy and as his apostles preached; m a word, 
in preaching the oobpel. Some preachers do, indeed, lay a pecalisr 
emphasis on the word 'crucified,' in our text; as if to *preach Christ 
crucified^ were to be continually preaching about his orocifixioD; or 
at least about his sufferings and death. Whereas, we shoald think, 
that a very moderate share of discernment were enough to conviDee 
one, that the meaning of the apostle was simply this; — lliat di^ 
were not asliamed to profess themselves to be the disciples, and to 
preach the doctrines, of a crucified teacher; though they were aware,, 
that this fact in their Master's history would be <unto the Jews a 
stumbling-block, and unto tlie Greeks foolishness*— offend the preja- 
dices of the farmer, and provoke the contempt of the latter. ** 

The charge, by the Rev. Dr. Freeman of Boston, 
is an exhortation on the duty of a minister as a preacher 
of the gospel. It is earnest, affectionate, and fall of 
excellent thoughts. He speaks of speculative and of 
practical preaching, and lays down rules to be observ- 
ed in both kinds of composition. From the conclttsiwi 
of his remarks on the first kind, we extract the follow- 
ing paragraph. 

"In fine, let the few speculative sermons, which you deliver, be 
concluded with a practical exhortation. Point out the connexioa 
Wpich exists between the belief of true doctiioei and godlinen apd 
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(dineas; and wbiltt you allow that many men, who eipoQie erro- 
eoua ■eatimenU, do honour to the goipel by the Huictity of thei 
[▼ea, at the same time show, that it is not from their errors, bat from 
be tnilbs, -which they mingle with them, this good effect has been 
lerWed. They believe in God, and in the essential doctrines of the 
^pel. They have built a house of precious materials on the founda- 
ion of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief 
»nier stone; but they have, to their own discomfort, encumbered it 
rith stubble, which in some measure eicludes Ihe light of heaven. 
9nie» however this useless matter is reiaoved, the handing, which 
laa been fitly fiamed together, will remain; and it will appear to be, 
vhat It is in effect, an holy temple in the Lord." 

The conclusion of the charge is deeply impressive. 

**I coKOiims my address with this solemn charge; whenever you 
meditate the subject of a discourse, consider yourself in the presence 
if a holy Bemg, to whom you are accountable for all your words. A 
belief, that his eye beholds you, will guard your miad against the in- 
Li*u8ion of vain thoughts; and it will lead you to reject the subjects, 
from which a profttaUe moral cannot be extracted, and which do not 
tend to promote the glory of God and the interests of religion. In a 
word, be a devout christian, and you will then be a zealous and 
edifying preacher. Whilst your meditations are accompanied with 
hanible prayer to the Father of spirits, you will have reason to hope, 
that be will be graciously pleased to assist you in your sincere endea- 
vours to write his law upon the tablet of your heart, and in your dili« 
gent seiirch to find out acceptable words, by which you can impress it 
deeply on the hearts of your fellow men." 

From the right hand of fellowship, by the Rev. 
Mr. Peabod J, of Springfield, we make the following 
quotation, alluding to the situation of the church. 

"The bi-ethren of this church and society will receive our congra- 
tulations! You have stood fast in the liberty, with which Christ hath 
made you free; and he hath rewarded your fidelity at last. We 
sympathize with your joy, which ought not to be less; we sympathize 
with your hopes, which will not be disappointed. Well may we re- 
joice with you; for a delightful vision of happiness is opening, not to 
you only , but to the land in which you dwell. The spirit of dissen- 
sion has been abroad; and we have been troubled with those angry 
questions, that engage men's hearts precisely in proportion, as the 
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mildness and purity of Christianity forsakes thera. Tou have been 
denied the christian name; yoa have had your offered hand of fellow, 
ship cast rudely away; we rely upon you to resist these injuries with 
the armour of light, and to answer ungenerous reproaches <mly irith 
the eloquence of a pure and holy example. For a better day is break- 
ing upon the world; the skies are red with its dawning, and man cao 
no more resist it, than he can stay the moving of the son." 

There is an apostolical simplicity and directness in 
the ADDRESS TO THE S001ETT9 bj the Rev. Dr. Thayer 
of Lancaster, which to us is delightful. Take for ex- 
ample the two first paragraphs* 

'*It was in our heart to come and help you, becaitse ve heard 
your order and the steadfastness of your faith in Christ. Your trials 
and labours, patience, and perseverance have gained for you a deep is- 
tercst in our sympathy and kindness, good wishes and prayers. God 
forbid, that we should sin against the Lord, in ceasing to care sod 
pray for you. 

The state of the christian community, your local situation, the good 
contession you have witnessed, and a solicitude for the interests of 
truth and our common Christianity urge us to put yon in reiuenu 
brance of your new and continual duties. We earnestly desire, dist 
you may be built up in the faith and order of the go^el; that yoa 
may have the privilege and honour to be fellow-citizens with the 
saints, and of the household of Caod." 

We have a right to be proud of productions like 
these before us — independent, classical, and spiritual. 
They are a complete answer to all the uncharitable- 
ness, reviling, and misrepresentation with which we 
and our principles and our preaching are assailed. 
God grant that we may always be able to make such 
an answer, together with that of a free conscience, 
an innocent heart, and an upright life. 
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Efficacy and Obligation of the Lord^s Supper. 

jL his division of our subject is inseparably con* 
nected with the last* The efficacy of the Lord's Sup- 
per is to be determined from its nature and its design — 
from what it is adapted, and what it was intended to 
effect* This is so evident, that it admits of no ques- 
tion; and this being granted, it follows most certainly 
and undeniably, that if in its nature and design it is a 
commemoration of our Saviour, and nothing more, 
all that can be advanced concerning its efficacy, must 
rest on this view of it, and on this alone. As soon as 
we come to talk of a design which was never expressed, 
of influences which were never promised, and of effects 
which were never intimated, by Jesus or his apostles, 
at that moment do we forsake the only true guide on 
this subject, which is the Scriptures, and enter a la- 
byrinth of error and darkness. 

To inquire, therefore, what is the efficacy of the 
communion, is to inquire what effects will naturally be 
produced by a solemn remembrance of our Lord. 

* ConUuned in the number for last Deeember. 
£4 
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The bread which we eat, in partaking of his Sup- 
per, represents his body which was broken on the cross; 
the wine which we drink, represents his blood, which 
was shed for the remission of sins. His death is thus 
forcibly impressed on our minds; the affecting circum- 
stances which accompanied it are vividly painted to 
our imagination. The unfeeling, traitorous disciple, 
who came in the dead of night, at the head of a band 
of ruffians, to seize him in the garden of Gethsemane; 
the false, malicious, frivolous testimony, upon which 
he was condemned; the indignities, blows, and tor- 
tures, which were heaped on him in the palace of the 
high priest; the infuriate multitude, thirsting for his 
blood, and clamouring for his crucifixion in the judg- 
ment hall of Pilate;-— the awful scene of that ignomi- 
nious death; the innocent sufferer, stretched upon the 
cross between two thieves; the soldiers and the crowd 
below him, for the forgiveness of whom, even at that 
hour, he prayed; the exclamation of bitterness which 
nature would extort from him; his burning thirst; his 
dying words;— the darkness; the earthquake; the dead 
who had long slept, coming forth from their open 
graves into the world of living men; — all these circum- 
stances and events connected with the last moments 
of him whose death we commemorate, pass in sad 
procession before us. 

But we cannot reflect on these mournful scenes, 
without also reflecting that they took place to serve 
one great end — which is our salvation. We do not 
think of our Master's death, without also thinking of 
the purposes for which he died. In the natural course 
of human sympathy, we are strongly affected by a 
review of his sufferm^*, W\.^^vv%^s tlqI all— our hearts 
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are still more deeply touched, when we consider, that 
it was for our sakes he bore them. We hasten from 
the cross to the tomb; where we are told by two an- 
gels of light, that our Lord is not there, but is risen! 
His ignominious crucifixion becomes closely united in 
our thoughts with his glorious resurrection; and our 
souls are lifted up to the heaven, to which he has as- 
cended, and the contemplation of God, to whose right 
hand he is exalted. The most lively gratitude is ex- 
cited by the momentous and affecting truth, that Jesus 
laboured thus incessantly, and suffered thus severely, 
to redeem us from the wretched slavery of sin, to lead 
us out from the thick shades of ignorance, and guide 
us to the path of safety and happiness; to furnish us 
with hopes and consolations, which should direct and 
animate our holy endeavours, support our fortitude in 
the trials of life, preserve us steadfast amid its changes, 
strengthen us under the burthen of its woes, heal our 
spirits when wounded and our hearts when broken, 
wipe away our tears, hush our repinings, and lead us 
through all the vicissitudes of a fleeting world, to 
another and a brighter, which will never pass away. 

The stated commemoration of our Lord would, how- 
ever, be little better than useless, if it produced no- 
thing but feelings and reflections. But this can hardly 
be the case. Feelings and reflections like those which 
I have* described, are almost necessarily practical. 
We cannot be the disciples of Christ, unless we re- 
ceive his instructions; he cannot be our Saviour, unless 
ive obey his laws. We cannot become the heirs of 
his promises, unless we perform the conditions which 
are annexed to them. Therefore, if true gratitude for 
the blessings purchased by. his death, finds its way 
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into our bosoms, it must be accompanied by a desire 
to deserve them; and this desire will be the same as a 
determination to discharge our duty, as it is laid down 
to us in his Gospel. <<This is my body," says Jesus, 
^^which is givenforyou; this do in remembrance of me." 
While we eat therefore, of the symbol of that body, and 
remember with sympathy the circumstances of his 
death, we remember also that it was for our sakes he 
suffered, and resolve that for us he shall not be cru- 
cified in vain, but that we will strive with all our ener- 
gies to make ourselves worthy of the immortality which 
he has revealed, and to add to the number of those 
who shall sit down with him in the kingdom of his 
Father. "This cup," he adds, *'is the new testament 
in my blood, which is shed for yow;"-— or in other 
words, "This wine represents the blood which is shed 
to confirm the new covenant of Gt>d with man> and to 
finish the new dispensation of mercy which is offered 
to you and to the world." While, therefore, we drink 
that wine, we remember the blameless victim whose 
blood it signifies, and dedicate our hearts and lives to 
the sacred cause of truth, which he died to promote, 
and the exercise of that holiness, without which no 
man shall see the Lord. 

If such be the efficacy of the Lord's Supper, arising 
from its nature and design^ as a commemoration of 
his labours, sufferings, and death, it will be easy to 
determine what is its obligation^ for when we inquire 
into the duty of partaking in the communion, it is the 
same as if we asked, what are the benefits which will 
result from such an observance, and what are the evils 
which will be the consequence of its omission. The 
iE^enefits of observing \l, I hav^ ^ust been enumerating; 
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the evils of neglectiDg it will be identified with the 
spiritual and moral wants which the loss of those 
benefits will occasion. That commemoration of our 
Saviour, which powerfully invites us to imitate and 
obej him, and which is naturally productive of holy 
thoughts, good resolutions, and virtuous actions, must 
be eminently beneficial to us; and as the rite of his 
Supper is peculiarly adapted to promote those ends, 
and as it is the commemoration which he himself ap- 
pointed for the purpose, the obligation of performing 
it is surely of the highest and strongest kind, an 
obligation both of interest and of gratitude,-— and if 
we disregard it, our punishment will be the natural 
and inevitable consequences of the omission of our 
duty, and neglect of an important mean of virtue and 
holiness, pointed out to us in the last injunctions of 
our Master. 

From the account which has been given of the na- 
ture, design, and efficacy of the Lord's Supper, it will 
also be easy to determine the proper quaUficatione of 
communicants^ And here is the advantage of adher* 
ing closely to the scriptural relation. The divisions of 
our subject depend mutually on each other, and every 
question arising from it is settled at once by reference 
to the supreme authority. We must not leave the 
Bible. This is an exhortation which I cannot too fre- 
quently repeat; for I am sure that the Scriptures will 
lead us to simple and satisfactory results on this sub- 
ject, and that it has been by wandering from their 
guidance, that men have plunged themselves into so 
many disputes, doubts, superstitions, follies, and 
fears. — If then we find from the words of our Saviour, 
that his design in establishiag this rite, was to keep 
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alive the memory of his death and resurrection, and 
thereby to increase our faith, to give animation to our 
hopes, and strength and activity to our good resola« 
tions— then is it certain, that they who feel a reve- 
rence for his character, a deep sense of the blessings, 
supports, assistances, and consolations, which he suf- 
fered and died to secure to sinful man, a cheerful dis- 
position to receive him as their master, and an earnest 
desire to keep his precepts and obey his laws, are 
qualified to come to his table — ^are not only qualified, 
but invited, commanded, bound to come there. These 
conclusions are inevitable; there is no avoiding them; 
and he who professes to make the Scriptures his rule 
of belief must either admit them unreservedly, and 
conform his conduct to them, or suffer his conduct to 
contradict his convictions. I know that many people 
are deterred from approaching the communion by an 
idea that it demands a particular preparation, and im- 
poses something like an ascetic rigour of manners and 
life. But there is not a word in the Scriptures, which 
countenances such an idea; there is not a word which 
implies that this rite is a seal of perfection, that it 
shuts and locks the door on the innocent gaieties and 
amusements of the world, or that it requires a way of 
life which is not equally required by all the motives 
and sanctions of religion. What can be more vain, 
indeed, than to talk of assuming new religious obli- 
gations?--a creature of God assuming new obliga- 
tions! As if it were possible that any new obligations 
could be incurred by a mere assent of the individual; 
as if to have been formed and fashioned, nourished, 
supported, defended, enlightened and blessed by a 
iiierciful Providence, were not a claim to the whole of 
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our gratitude, service, and love. Thej who do not 
acknowledge this claim cannot be addressed as Chris- 
tians, and with such I have nothing to do; but to those 
who do acknowledge it, I would say, how can the na- 
ture of that claim be altered hereafter bj a simple 
declaration of your own, by repeating a few words, 
or signing your name to a form of belief? Your pre- 
sent enjoyments are either innocent, or they are not; 
if they are, where do you learn that such enjoyments 
are forbidden? If they are not, where do you learn 
that you can pursue unlawful pleasure at any time, 
without manifesting ingratitude, and forfeiting the fa* 
vour of God? 

Nothing can be further from my intention, than to 
give an impression that the communion of the Supper 
is to be regarded as an indifferent, thoughtless celebra- 
tion. After what I have said on the former divisions 
of the subject, as well as on this, it is unnecessary for 
me to assert, that I consider it as a solemnity of the 
most useful, serious, and affecting nature. But 1 also 
consider it as a mean of promoting and confirming 
holiness, rather than as a necessary indication of ex- 
traordinary virtue, a token of monastic gloom and 
severity, and a terror to all the permitted delights and 
relaxations of existence. 

I know that a humble timidity and fear of touching 
holy things with unlioly hands, is a cause why many de- 
fer their attendance on this rite to some future period, 
when they shall feel more confident of their spiritual 
qualifications. But such misgivings, though they de- 
serve to be treated tenderly, are not the less erro- 
Beous. They conduct the individual who listens to 
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them, to that very neglect of dutj^ which he so am- 
iousl J desires to avoid. 

There is nothing to countenance these scniple8-4f 
we leave out of the question, as we ought, mere human 
custom and authority*— but a misconception of a pas- 
sage in St. Paul's first epistle to the Corinthians. As 
many have been prevented from approaching the com- 
munion table, by understanding this passage apart from 
its connexion with others, and without reference to the 
circumstances of the case, I shall here quote and ex- 
plain it. It immediately follows the account of tke 
institution, which has already been copied, and ex- 
tends from the twenty-seventh verse to the end of the 
eleventh chapter. 

** Wherefore, whosoever shall eat this bread, and 
drink this cup of the Lord, unworthily, shall be guilty 
of the body and blood of the Lord. But let a man 
examine himself, and so let him eat of that bread, and 
drink of that cup. For he that eateth and drinketh 
unworthily, eateth and drinketh damnation to himself, 
not discerning the Lord's body. For this cause many 
are weak and sickly among you, and many sleep. For 
if we would judge ourselves, we should not be judged. 
But when we are judged, we are chastened by the 
Lord, that we should not be condemned with the . 
world. Wherefore, my brethren, when ye come to- j 
gether to eat, tarry one for another. And if a man 
hunger, let him eat at home; that ye come not together 
unto condemnation. And the rest will I set in order 
when 1 come." 

It would be sufficient for my purpose to observe, 
that the occasion which drew the above remarks from 
the apostle, was one which never occurs now in any 
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clecent and sober community of Christians, and pro- 
bably never will. We learn from different parts of 
the chapter before us, that the Corinthians were in the 
habit of conducting themselves in the most tumultu- 
ous and di^aceful manner at the Lord's Supper, 
making it, instead of a serious commemoration of their 
Saviour, a scene of contention, gluttony, and riot. 
In the twentieth and two following verses, St Paul 
thus rebukes them. *' When ye come together, there- 
fore, into one place, this is not to eat the Lord's Sup- 
per. For in eating, every one taketh before other his own 
supper; and one is hungry, and another is drunken. 
What? have ye not houses to eat and to drink in? or 
despise ye the church of God, and shame them that have 
not? What shall I say to you? shall I praise you in this? 
I praise you not. For I have received of the Lord 
that which also I delivered unto you;" — and he then 
proceeds to relate the institution of the Supper; prov- 
ing to them by so doing, that as a memorial of a mas- 
ter who laid down his life for their good, it should be 
observed with solemnity, and that nothing could be 
more ungrateful and unseemly, than to make it an 
occasion of disorder and intemperance. This was 
indeed to eat the bread and drink the cup of the Lord 
unworthily. But who would think of committing the 
same crime now? Who would think of being guilty 
of a shocking indecorum, which could only have been 
possible among new converts, who were ignorant of 
many of the important principles of the religion which 
they had adopted, and who had just emerged from 
utter moral darkness? Who would think of making 
the communion a feast— of carrying his separate pro- 
vision with him— of shaming his poorer neighbour by 
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the display of greater abundance and luxury^ These 
are the abuses against which the apostolic warning is 
directed; and to wliom can it be applicable at the 
present day? 

Though the above consideration ought of itself te 
hush the fears of the conscientious, yet there are some 
obscurities in the passage cited , which it will not be 
amiss to explain. ^'Whosoever shall eat this bread, 
and drink this cup of the Lord, unworthily," says the 
apostle, ^ 'shall be guilty of the body and blood of the 
Lord." What is meant by eating and drinking in this 
ordinance unworthily, has already been shown;— thej 
do so, who forgetting or slighting the solemn significa- 
tion of the elements, partake of them in a disorderly 
or irreverent manner. And such are ^^guilty of the 
body and blood of the Lord." But St. Paul does not 
surely mean to say, that the guilt even of this unfeel- 
ing behaviour, is as great as that incurred by the mur- 
derers of Jesus. And though this is the apparent sense 
of the English translation, it is by no means the signi- 
fication of the original. The Greek word (# yo;^os)here 
rendered guilty, has a variety of meanings, which 
depend on the connexion in which it stands. In Mark 
xiv. 64, it is properly translated guilty, — "And they all 
condemned him to be guilty of death." But in Mark 
iii. £9, Hebrews ii. 15, and some other passages, it 
cannot be so rendered. Take for example the verse 
in Hebrews; "And deliver them who through fear of 
death, were all their lifetime subject to bondage." 
Here the same Greek word is translated subject to^ 
and will not bear the other sense. In the passage be- 
fore us, it has precisely the same force as in James ii. 
10^ where it has been ia the same manner mistraos* 
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lated. ^'For whosoever shall keep the whole law, and 
yet ofl^Dd in one point, he is guilty of all." That St 
James did not intend to say what our translators have 
made him express, is apparent both from the nature of 
the case, and from the context. How can he, who 
breaks one law of God, be actually as guilty, as he 
who breaks them all, or five, or two of them? The 
writer had no intention of advancing so strange a pro* 
position; and in the next verse he supplies us with a 
commentary, and fixes the meaning of the word which 
we are considering. He continues, ^*For he that said, 
do not commit adultery, said also, do not kill. Now 
if thou commit no adultery, yet if thou kill, thou art 
become a transgressor of the law." By disobeying 
one commandment of God, the offender shows a dis* 
re^rd to that divine authority, which is the source^ of 
all of them, and is consequently guilty of disrespect 
to them all. This is exactly the meaning of the same 
word as used by St Paul. By partaking of the com- 
munion in an indecent manner, the Corinthians gave 
evidence that they were unmoved by the remembrance 
of their Saviour's sufferings, which the Supper was 
designed to commemorate, and thus became guilty of 
diereepect to the body and blood of the Lord, 

<^But let a man examine himself, and so let him eat 
of that bread, and drink of that cup." That is, let 
him seriously consider the purposes and signification 
of the rite, and the affecting circumstances of its in* 
stitution, and in this manner bring himself to a fit 
state of mind for its observance. 

<^For he that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eatetk 
and drinketh damnation to himself, not discerning the 
Lord's body." By "not discerning the Lord's body," 
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is meant, not making that distinction between the com- 
mon and sacramental use of bread and wine, which 
the design of the ordinance requires — ^not respecting 
them as the symbols of Christ's body and blood. The 
word damnation is not to be taken in its theological 
sense, but in that of eondemnation or punishment; and 
what the punishment was, is declared in the following 
▼erse — <^For tliis cause many are weak and sickly 
among you, and many sleep." The penalty, there- 
fore, was a temporal one, necessary to preserve the 
purity and respectability of a new religion, and in- 
flicted in order to save the guilty from a more terrible 
and lasting chastisement, or as is said in the thirty- 
second verse, that they ^^should not be condemned 
with the world." 

The remainder of the passage may be easily under- 
stood, with the assistance of the foregoing explana- 
tions.^ It relates entirely to circumstances in the 

* To give a connected Tiew of it, however, I will here subjoin the 
paraphrase of Locke, commencing with the verse which immediately 
precedes it.— ««So that the eating of this bread, and the drinking of 
this cup of the Lord's Supper, is not to satisfy hunger and thirst, but to 
show forth the Lord's death till he comes. Inasmuch that he who eati 
this bread, and drinks this cup of the Lord, in an unworthy manner, 
not suitable to that end, shall be guilty of a misuse of the body and 
blood of the Lord. By this institution therefore of Christ, let a man 
examine himself, and according to that let him eat of this bread, and 
drink of this cup. For he who eats and drinks afier an unworthy mao' 
ner, without a due respect had to the Lord's body, in a discriminating 
and purely sacramental use of the bread and wine that represents it, 
draws punishment on himself by so doing. And hence it is many 
amoiig you are weak and sick, and a good number are gone to their 
graves. But if we would discriminate ourselves, i. e. by our diseri- 
minating use of the Lord's Supper, we should not be judged, L e. 
punished by ^God. But being punished by the Lord, we are cor- 
j'ected, that we may ivol Vie cAtv^«;T(m«d hereafter with the upbeliev- 
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Corinthian church, which cannot be expected to take 
place at the present time, and in the present state of 
Christianity. There is nothing in it to alarm the 
conscientious, or to affect the conclusions which we 
have asserted with regard to the qualifications of com- 
municants. The rite of the Supper was instituted 
by our Lord a short time previous to his mournful 
death. It was intended as a memorial of the suffer* 
ings which he underwent for our sakes, and to excite 
those affections and determinations within us, which 
result in holy living and charity. Let all therefore 
who acknowledge the mission of Jesus Christ, and 
desire to imitate his character, and live according to 
his precepts, assemble around his table with reve- 
rence and soberness, but without scruple and without 
fear. 



Sir Isaac J\rewton*s Unitarianism. 

Mr. Editor, 

In reading Sir Isaac Newton's History of the text 
of the Three Heavenly Witnesses, lately published in 
the fourth number of Mr. Sparks's valuable Collection 
of Theological Tracts, I could not but be curious to 
observe whether, in the course of his discussions, he 

ing world. Wherefore, my brethren, when you have a meeting for 
eelebrating the Lord's Supper, stay for one another, that you may eat 
it altogether, as partakers all in common of the Lord's table, without 
division or distinction. But if any one be hungry, let him eat at 
home to satisfy his hunger, that so the disorders in these meetings 
snay not draw on you the punishment above menticmed. What elie 
remains to be rectified in this matter, 1 wiU set in order when I 
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has let fall any expreMions, either ioadTertently or 
intentiooally, which may set forth his opiiiions clearlj, 
as to the merits of the doctrines involved in the text 
itself. 1 will communicate to you the remarks which 
I made from this point of view, as I perused the 
tract* 

1. The general impression on looking at the whole 
piece, is, that Sir Isaac Newton must have disbelieved 
the doctrine of the trinity. Otherwise, why did be 
not take care to let his sentiments be known? Why 
not guard against misconceptions on the part of the 
reader? Why not protest that the doctrine stood on 
other and stronger grounds, and did not need the sup- 
port of this spurious text? This is what a real Trini- 
tarian would have done, and what all modern Trini- 
tarians, who have fought against the authority of the 
text, have most sedulously taken heed to do. But not 
a word of all this do we find in Newton. There is 
throughout a tone of sarcasm and triumph against the 
defenders of the passage, and of sympathy with its 
opposers. In his first section, where we shoukl most 
expect to see him explicit, he does indeed by sugges* 
tion, rank Unitarianism as a ^^heresy," and its oppo- 
site doctrine as ^Hhe faith;" but who does not see that 
he here refers only to what had been generally esta- 
Uished by the church, and not to his own private opi- 
nions? If there is any doubt upon this point, I think 
it must be removed by the remarks now about to suc- 
ceed. 

2. In section fourth, he tells us, that ^'in our age," 
tiie text of the three heavenly witnesses <^i« chi^ 
insisted upon^^ in disputes about the trinity. That 
verj text he labours iikft a ^ant to overthrow, and 

\ 
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succeeds; bat shows no regret at its loss, and offers no 
substitute in its stead. 

3. In the same section further on, in quoting the 
expression, <<the Father, and Son, and Holy Ghost, '' 
as it is used in the form of baptism, he calls it, ^^the 
place from Ufhich they tried ai JirH to derive the tri- 
nityJ*^ I must say, that this sentence is conclusive 
with me as to the philosopher-s theology. It almost 
amounts to a contemptuous blow levelled against ail 
the ancient Trinitarians, and against the very doctrine 
itself. 

4. In section sixth, he says, ^<so then this interpret 
tation seems to have been invented by the Montanists 
for giving countenance to their trinity." This would 
imply, that the trinity is not Ntwton^a trinity at 
least. 

5. In section fourteenth, speaking of the spurious 
text, as quoted in the trinitarian controversy, he 
affirms, <<it is now in every body's mouth, and ac- 
counted the main text for the business." This half 
playful reference to the subject, which runs indeed 
through the whole tract, demonstrates, I think, that 
the orthodox doctrine had no hold on his mind. 

6. That Newton did not believe in the pre existence 
of Christ, is evident from his own commentary on 
this disputed passage, where his words are, in refer- 
ence to Jesus, ^^being the Son of God, as well by his 
resurrection from the dead. Acts xiii. 33, as by his 
supernatural birth by the virgin, Luke i. 35." This 
is really coming down to Socinus and professor 
Stuart. 
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You will perhaps oblige jour readers by printiug ia 
your work, Newton's sum of the whole matter, as con- 
tained in Sections 35 and 36. 

SCRUTATOR. 

We will readily comply with our correspondent's 
recommendation 9 after giving, as we have for some 
time intended to do, a brief abstract of Sir Isaac New- 
ton's argument against the authenticity of the text, 
which now stands in our received version, as the 
seventh verse of 1 John v. This abstract will form 
our next article. 



Sir Isaac JS^ewton^s History of the Text of the Three 

Heavenly Witnesses, 

After a short introduction in the epistolary form, 
Newton gives in a few words the history of the text 
as follows. 

^^First, some of the Latins interpreted the spirit, 
water, and blood, of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
to prove them one. Then Jerome, for the same end, 
inserted the trinity in express words into his version* 
After him the Africans began to allege it against the 
Vandals, about sixty -four years after his death. After- 
wards the Latins noted his variations in the margins 
of their books; and thence it began at length to creep 
into the text in transcribing, and that chiefly in the 
twelfth and following centuries, when disputing was 
revived by the schoolmen. And when printing came 
up, it crept out of the Latin into the printed Greek, 
against the autVionty of «lII the Greek M8S. and an- 
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cient versions; and from the Venetian presses H went 
soon after into Greece. Now the truth of this history 
will appear bj considering the arguments on both' 
sides." 

He then begins with the arguments alleged for the 
genuineness of the verse, which he says are <^the au- 
thorities of Cyprian, Athanasius, and Jerome, and of 
many Greek manuscripts, and almost all the Latin 
ones.'' 

The passages cited from Cyprian, are the two fol- 
lowing. ^<The Lord saith, <I and the Father are one.' 
And again of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, it is 
written, *And these Three are One.'"— "If one bap- 
tised among heretics be made the temple of God, tell 
me, I pray, of what God? If of the Holy Ghost, since 
these Three are One, how can the Holy Ghost be re- 
<^onciled to him who is the enemy of either the Father 
or the Son?" With regard to these passages, Newton 
«ays, that he should have admitted them as good evi- 
dences for the genuineness of the text, could he have 
reconciled such an admission with the universal igno- 
rance he met with of the disputed reading; in the next 
age, among the Latins of Africa and Europe, as well as 
among the Greeks. Had it been in Cyprian's Bible, the 
Latins of the next age, when the whole Christian world 
^vere disputing about the trinity, and bringing forward 
nil the arguments and texts, which could possibly be 
forced into the controversy, would certainly have been 
acquainted with a passage, which is the only one in the 
Scriptures, that even seems to assert the doctrine nf 
trinity in unity. But the difficulty is easily cleared 
'Up9 by considering, that the only words of the text 
4juoted by Cyprian are^ <^And these Three Jkve One;" 
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which words might have been taken from the eighth 
Terae, where thej relate to the spirit, the water, and 
the blood, and applied bj the saint to his own purpose. 
That this is more than probable, appears from the tes- 
timony of Eucherius, bishop of Lion, in France, and 
contemporary to St. Austin, and that of St. Austin 
himself, who tells us that the spirit, water, and Uood, 
were in their time understood to signify the trinity. 
The words of St. Austin are, *^The spirit is the Fa« 
ther, for God is a Spirit; the water the Holy Ghost, 
for he is the water which Christ gives to them that 
thirst; and the blood the Son, for the word was made 
flesh." This high probability amounts to a certainty^ 
when we find that Facundus, an African bishop of the 
sixth century, says expressly, that Cyprian interpreted 
the spirit, water, and blood, to be the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, and thence made the evangelist affirm, 
that those three were one.* Testimony of this kind 
proves two important facts-^the first, that Cypriaa 
applied what was said of the spirit, water, and blood, 
to the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost-^and the second, 
that neither he, nor any one else, would have thought 
of resorting to such an application, if the disputed 
text had been in existence, a direct evidence^ ready to 
their hands. Another confirming circumstance is, thst 
Cj^prian does not say, <Hhe Father, the Word, and the 
Holy Ghost,^ as it now stands in the received text) 
but "the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost" 

Further light is thrown on the passages in Cyprian, 
by a similar passage in Tertullian, who was re^utled 
by Cyprian as his master. In this passage, Tertuilian 
only cites the words, <<these three are one'' to prove 

* W# have heard of imitorta7i^{o«ie»— whatkiad of a gloss is thii? 
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his trinity, and then endeavours to strengthen the 
proof by quoting the much penrerted text from John's 
Grospel, ^'I and the Father are one;'' which he would 
not have done, if he had known of the seventh 
verse. 

What is said of the testimony of TertulHan and 
Cyprian, may be also affirmed of that in the feigned 
disputation between Athanasius and Arius at Nice. 
The only words there cited are, <<and these three are 
one." And these words are made applicable to the 
trinity by the same mystical interpretation of the 
spirit, water, and blood, which was resorted to by the 
Greeks as well as the Latins. This is manifest from 
the annotations on this text in some of their manu- 
scripts. One manuscript is mentioned, which, over 
the words, "there are three that bear record [in earth]] 
the spirit, the water, and the blood," has this remark, 
that t>, the Holy Ghosts and the Father, and He of Hin^ 
self. And against the words, "and these three are 
one," is written, thai is, one Deity, one God. 

From these marginal notes, the phrase in question 
gradually crept into the text The first who is thought 
to have introduced it, is Jerome, in the preface to the 
canonical epistles, which goes under his name. In 
this preface, he complains that he had been accused 
by some of the Latins, of falsifying Scripture^ by in- 
serting the disputed text; and he answers, that for- 
mer Latin translators had much erred from the faith, 
in putting only ^Hhe spirit, water, and blood/' and 
omitting the testimony of <Hhe three in Heaven," 
vvhereby the catholic faith is established. In this de- 
fence, he seems to say that he corrected the vulgar 
LaUn translation by the original Greek; and this is 
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tiie great testimony, says Newton, the text relies 
upon. With regard to this testimony, it is to be con- 
sidered , that in confessing the absence of the text 
from the Latin translations before his time, he cuts 
off all the authority of the present vulgar Latin. The 
accusation of his contemporaries proves also that he 
altered the public reading; for had the reading becD 
dubious, no man could have charged him with down- 
right falsification for taking either side. His recom- 
mending the text, also, for its usefulness to the catho- 
lic faith, is calculated to excite suspicion, and is far 
from being an authority for it. 

In examining the question between Jerome and his 
accusers, Newton says, that they who have been con- 
Tcrsant in his writings, observe a strange liberty which 
he takes in asserting things; many notable instances 
of which he has left us in those very fabulous lives of 
Paul and Hilarion, and on other occasions. But pass- 
ing over this, he institutes an impartial examination of 
the subject in hand. The witnesses are the ancient 
translators ef the Scriptures; the writers of his own 
age, and of the ages immediately before and after him; 
and the scribes who copied the Scriptures in all ages. 

The ancient translators cited against Jerome, are 
chiefly the authors of the old Latin, of the Syriac, and 
4he i^thiopic versions. In these most venerable and 
authentic translations, the text of the heavenly wit- 
nesses is left out; which proves its absence from the 
still older Greek MSS. from which they were trans- 
lated. It is wanting also in other ancient versions; as 
in the Egyptian Arabic; the Armenian; and the Illy- 
lican. In fact, it is contained in no version liut the 
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modern vulgar Latin, and those other modem versions 
which have been influenced by it. 

That it was neither in the original Greek, nor in the 
ancient versions, and that it was wholly unknown to 
the first churches, is most certain, by an argument 
alluded to before, that in all the vehement controversy 
which engaged the church both before and after 
Jerome's time, this text of the heavenly witnesses was 
not once thought of; the writings of those times were 
very many and copious; and there is no argument or 
text of Scripture, which they do not urge again and 
again. So far indeed were they from citing it, that 
whenever they quoted the place in John's epistle, 
where it has been so lately and unjustifiably inserted, 
they omit it altogether. The common way of quoting 
it was this; there are three who bear trntness^ the spi' 
rit, the watery and the bloody and these three are one. 
The words, in earthy are generally omitted. The 
names of Hesychius, Cassiodorus, Beda, Pope Leo the 
Great, and St Ambrose, are mentioned; all of whom 
were as late or later than Jerome; for Jerome did not 
prevail with the churches of his own time to receive 
the testimony of "the three in Heaven." And for 
them to know his version, and not receive his testi- 
mony, was in effect to condemn it 

As for the Greeks, Cyril of Alexandria quotes that 
part of St John's epistle twice, without the disputed 
text GScumenius, in his commentary on the place, 
omits the heavenly witnesses. So do Didymus Alex- 
andrinus, and Gregory Nazianzen, and Nicetas. — 
And it is observable, that as the Eusebians* had 
contended that the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 

* A sect of Arians. 
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were not to be connumeratedj because they were things 
of a different kind, Nazianzen and Nicetas answer, 
that the J may be connumerated, because St. John con- 
numerates three things not consubstantial, namely, 
<*the spirit, the water, and the blood." Now the ob- 
jection of the Eusebians shows that the testimony of 
the heavenly witnesses was not in their copies, and the 
answer of the Catholics shows that it was not in theirs; 
for if it had been, they would, instead of merely cit- 
ing a parallel case, have brought forward a text which 
was exactly the case in point.^— The Eunomians,* too, 
objected against the Catholics, that the Holy Ghost is 
nowhere in Scripture conjoined with the Father and 
the Son, except in the form of baptism; and St Basil, 
while he perplexes himself in searching out texts in 
answer, which are nothing to the purpose, never pro- 
duces that of the three heavenly ' witnesses, which 
would have been just what he wanted-«^-and therefore 
neither they nor he knew any thing about it.*— Beside 
this, the famous epistle of pope Leo to Flavian, against 
Eutyches, which was generally applauded in the west, 
and solemnly approved and subscribed by all the hi* 
shops at the council of Chalcedon, quoted the text 
thus; •^nd it is the Spirit tliat beareth taitness^ becautt 
Christ is the truth; wherefore there are three who givt 
testimony^ the spirit, and the water, and the blood; and 
these three are one.t It is evident therefore^ that the 

* Another seet of Arians, ealled after KnnomittSy bishop of Cj' 
zicus, who flourished in the fourth century. 

t Bt spiritus est qui testificatnr, quoniam Christus est veritsi. 
quia tres sunt qui testimonium dant, spiritus, et agua, et sanguis, 
et hi tres unum sunt. 
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testimony of the three heaTenlj witnesses wis absent 
from the received Scriptures in those ages. 

Will yon new say, continues Newton in a playful 
strain, that the testimony of <Hhe three in heaven" 
was razed out of their books by the prevailing Arians? 
Tes, tru^ly, those Arians were crafty knaves, that could 
conspire so cunningly and slyly all the world over at 
once (as at the word of a Mithridates) in the latter 
end of the reign of the eroperor Constantius, to get all 
men's books in their hands, and correct them without 
being perceived; ay, and conjurers too, to do it with- 
out leaving any blot or chasm in their books, whereby 
the knavery might be suspected and discovered; and 
to wipe away the memory of it out of all men's brains, 
so that neither Athanasius, nor any body else, could 
afterwards remember that they had ever seen it ia 
their books before; and out of their own books too. 

This text was not in the Scriptures, therefore, in 
Jerome's time, which was the point to be proved. And 
if it was absent then, we are bound to believe that it 
was absent from the beginning; unleis some better 
argument can be produced to establish its authenti- 
city, than mere assertion, and an unsupported char^ 
against the heretics. 

After this discussion of St. Jerome's authority, the 
question is taken up concerning those manuscripts 
which contain the testimony of the three in heaven.--^ 
It is not to be found in the manuscripts of any lan- 
guage but the Latin; it was not in the Latin till Je- 
rome's time, and his authority has been already valued. 
From his version it crept into the Latin manuscripts, 
and from them into the printed Greek, without any 
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other countenance; as thej who first printed it had 
never seen it in an authentic Greek manuscript. 

The Latin vulgate now in use, is a mixture of the 
old vulgar Latin and Jerome's version. Few of these 
manuscripts are more than four or five hundred years 
old. The latest generally contain the disputed text, 
and the oldest want it-^which shows that it has crept 
in by degrees. Many ancient Latin manuscripts are 
enumerated by Newton, from all of which the text is 
absent. 

But to go, he says, to the original of the corruption. 
Jerome's version was in use in the time of Gregory the 
Great, and there is no wonder if the testimony of the 
Three in heaven was quoted from it before. Eugenius, 
bishop of Carthage, in the seventh year of Hunneric, 
king of the Vandals, and in the year of Christ, 484, 
was the first who cited the text, in a summary of his 
faith exhibited to the king. A while after, Fulgentius, 
another African Bishop, disputing against the same 
Yandals, cited it again, and backed it by the passage 
in Cyprian, which has before been considered. This 
circumstance renders it highly probable, that the words 
of Cyprian, which were nothing more than an accom- 
modation, were the authority for the text in the dis- 
putes with the ignorant Vandals; that is to say, there 
was no real authority for it whatever. It occurs also 
in Vigilius Tapsensis, another African bishop, contem- 
porary with Fulgentius. Earlier writings have been 
alleged, but they have been abundantly proved to be 
forgeries. 

But though Eugenius set it on foot among the Afii- 
cans, yet it did not become of authority in Europe 
before the revival of learning in the twelfth and thir* 
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teenth centuries. In those ages 8t. Barnard, the 
schoolmen, Joachim, and the Lateran council, spread 
it abro&d, and scribes began gradually to insert it into 
the text. 

The Latins, after Jerome's version came into use, 
noted in the margin of their books, his corrections of 
the old vulgar Latin, and these the transcribers after- 
wards inserted in the text. They would not, of course, 
omit so important a one as the disputed passage. And 
to put the question at rest, there are footsteps of the 
insertion still remaining. The passage is altered in 
difterent ways, and though the testimony of ^^the three 
in heaven," is most generally placed before that of 
<<the three in earth," in some copies it comes after it; 
the cause of which irregularity must have been, that 
the transcribers, jBinding the disputed text in the mar- 
^n« and not knowing exactly where to put it, some- 
times introduced it in the wrong place. 

After the above discussion respecting the Latin 
writers and manuscripts, Newton proceeds to show 
how, and when, the text of the three heavenly wit* 
Besses was transferred from the Latin to the Greek. 
Here it deserves especially to be noted, that the verae 
tooM generaUy omitted in the fir^t editions cf t/ie Chredc 
ieeimneintj except in Spain. It was left out in the firdt 
a»d second editions of Erasmns, 15l6and 1519; in tke 
«ilition of Francis Asulan^ prioted by Aldus in 1518; 
in that of Nicholas Gerbelius, 1521; that of Wdfius 
Cephalius, 15£4; the Badian edition, 1526; and thai of 
Simon Cotinsens at Paris, 1534 "^-It was also about this 
time omitted in some editions of other western Uo- 
gnages, as in the Saxon and Giermftn editiens of 
26 
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Luther; and in the Latin Tugurine editions of Peter 
Chulinus, 1543 and 1544. 

The first edition in Greek which contained the text, 
was the famous Complutensian, printed under the 
patronage of cardinal Ximenes, at Complutum,* in 
Spain, in 1515, though not published till 1521. After- 
wards, Erasmus, finding that he had given olTence bj 
omitting the verse, printed it in his third edition, in 
the year 1522, representing that ^*in his former edi- 
tions he had printed the text as he found it in his 
manuscripts; but now there being found in England 
one manuscript which had the testimony of ^the three 
in heaven,' he had inserted it, according to that manu- 
script, for avoiding the calumnies raised against him." 
He retained it in his two following editions. 

In 1550, Robert Stephens reprinted the edition of 
Erasmus, with alterations and various readings, which 
were taken from the Complutensian edition, and from 
fifteen Greek manuscripts, which he designated by the 
Greek numerals. He introduced the text of the Hea- 
venly Witnesses, and noted against it in the margin, 
that it was wanting in seven of his inanuscripta* From 
this manner of expressing himself, Beza drew the cun- 
elusion that he found it in all the rest, and asserted 
that such was the case, in his own edition of the Greek 
testament. The same assertion was made by others; 
and this is the main argument for the printed Greek 
text. Now it so happens, that the true state of the 
matter furnishes one of the strongest arguments a^amst 
the text, and shows how utterly unauthorised wa.^ the 
conclusion of *'dreaniingJBeza," as Newt«»n cals inm. 
It is well known, that a large proportion of the mana- 
* I^ow .^(cala de Heiuvr^s^ ueac Madrid. 
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scripts of the Greek testament, do not contain all the 
sacred books. Some have the Gospels alone; some the 
Gospels and Acts; some the Epistles alone, or the 
Epistles and Gospels, and so on. Among Stephens' 
fifteen manuscripts there were but seven which con- 
tained the Epistles; a fact, which is manifest from his 
citing these seven, and no others, in his various read- 
ings of that portion of the testament. In neither of 
these seven was the disputed text to be found; it was 
impossible that it should be in his other manuscripts, 
because they did not contain the Epistles; therefore it 
was not in a single one of his manuscripts, instead of 
being, as Beza took it on himself to say, in eight of 
them. 

That the text was wanting in all Stephens' manu- 
scripts, is further evident from the fact, that after dili- 
gent search, no manuscript containing it has yet been 
discovered in France. 

So the authority of the printed text rests on that of 
the editions of Erasmus and cardinal Ximenes. But 
it has already been seen that Erasmus inserted it from 
a principle of fear, and because he had been told that 
there was one manuscript in England which contained 
it. Newton suspects that there never was such a 
manuscript, and that the story of its existence was a 
fabrication. Since his time, however, it has been well 
ascertained, that the same manuscript which Erasmus 
admitted as authority, is in the college library at Dub- 
lin, and that it is of no authority at all; for not only 
is it very modern, being probably written after the in- 
vention of printing, but the verse in question is evi- 
dently a translation from the Latin, by somebody who 
did not know much Greek; a fact betrayed by the 
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omigBion of the Greek article before the words signifj-p 
ing Father, Word, and Holy Ghost, and bj other mis- 
takes.* 

lYith regard to the Complutensian edition, the opi- 
nion of Newton is, that the disputed teit is there, also, 
nothing more than a translation from the Latin. This 
opinion he supports by the following reasons. First; 

* This manuscript goes by the several names of Codex BriUtn' 
nieus, Codex JHontfortinmu, and Codex DuhUnentU, We were 
much surprised to find, appended to an aeeonnt of it in Uees^ 
Cjclopiedia, the following remarks by one of the American editors. 
"It can scarcely have escaped the observation of any attentive rea- 
der, that almost the whole of this article has been inserted for the 
sole purpose of showing, that the passage 1 John v. 7. so terriiie to 
all Anti-trinitarians, ought to be considered as spurious. The autho- 
rity, however, of Alichaelis himself will not deter us from remark- 
ing, that the most of the reasoning here is forced and uncandid; more 
like that of an advocate desirous to say all in his power in support of 
his cause, than that of an impartial judge, intent onlj on discovering 
the truth, that be may pronounce a jast sentence. Is it to ibe be- 
lieved that such a scholar as Erasmus, who had left this {»assage out of 
his two first editions of the Greek testament, would have ever agaia 
inserted it, if he had found the passage in Greek to be such a clumsy 
and boyish translation from the Latin, and of coarse so totally desti- 
tute of authority, as it is here represented to be? We rather belieye, 
uotwithstanding all that is said by Micliaelis, that the BriUtnmcu* 
Codex Erasmi could not be the same with that denominated Mont* 
fortianus and Dublinensis." 

On these remarks, we will take the liberty of making a few re- 
marks ourselves. Ln the first place, the circumstance that this manu- 
script is the only one wliich has been produced as authonty for 1 Joha 
V. 7. is reason enough for its being noticed in the Cyclopaedia. It 
would have been a strange oniission if it Jiad not been noticed la 
the next place, we would inform the writer of the remarks, that he 
never was more luistaken than in supposing that this text is ao terrifc 
to ull JiiUi'trimtariana. Anti-trinitarians have little cause to be 
frighieiK-d at a passage, which, even if it were genuine, has been al- 
lowt'd b} trinitarian commentators of the highest repute, to afford 
no support to the doctjine o/ the trimivj — ^\.V\Qiv\^Vv t.he American editor 
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because the edition was chiefly printed after manu- 
scripts borrowed from the pope's library; and when the 
Vatican manuscripts were afterward collated by com- 
mand of the pope, the disputed text was wanting in 
them all. Secondly; because a marginal note, which 

did not seem to be aware of the fact. The words of Calvin are, 
"Quod dicit, tres esse unura, ad essentiam non refertur, sed ad oon- 
sensum potius.'* The expression, three are one, must aiffiufy, in 
agreement J and not in essence. In the same manner says Beza; and 
Macknight's paraphrase on the passage is, <*these three are one, m 
respect of the unity of their testimony >" We are so often and heavily- 
charged with glossing, tliat it is quite pleasant when we can get trini- 
tarians to gloss for us — and this is not the only time they have per- 
formed the office. If there is any thing terrific in the matter to us, 
it is the unblushing perseverance with which a decidedly spurimiB 
passage has been kept in our Bibles, by those who ought to know 
better, and who do know better — we do not mean the writer of the 
remarks, for he appears to know little about it. This to be sure is a 
subject of terror; but it is the orthodox who ought to be startled by it, 
much more than ourselves. 

The writer says, that the reasoning in the article is forced and un- 
candid We say, and any fair minded man would say, that it is a 
temperate, impartial discussion of the authority of a certain mana- 
flcript, and nothing more. It does not even assert that the text is 
spurious: though Griesbach, a trinitarian, has rejected it as of no aa» 
thority, and put against it hb lowest mark uf spuriousness. 

Then as to what the editor says of Erasmus, and the "clumsy and 
boyish translation," he ought to have known, that Erasmus had 
made a most cowardly promise, that if one manuscript should be 
found which contained the text, he would print it in his next edition. 
He was told of this manuscript in England, and he did print it— < 
though he suspected all the time that it was a translation from the 
Latin; Quanqnam et hunc suspicor, ad Latinomm codices Jmsae 
castigatum; those are his very words. 

We conclude our remarks by observing, that the American editw^ 
\vhoever he may be, had better not have meddled with such a sub* 
ject, till he had, at least, made himself acquainted with the first ele- 
ments of biblical criticism. 

26* 
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is a rare thing in this edition, is placed against the 
text, to justilj its insertion; and the best justification 
which the editors give, is, not the reading of any Greek 
manuscript, but the authority of Thomas Aquinas; 
which, whatever authority it was for the Latin reading, 
was none for the Greek; for, as Newton says, "Tho- 
mas understood not Greek." Thirdly; when Stunica, 
one of the divines employed by cardinal Ximenes ia 
the edition, was challenged by Erasmus to produce 
manuscript evidence for the disputed text, he was not 
able to cite one, but defended the passage by the autho- 
rity of Jerome, and told Erasmiis, in a magisterial 
tone, that the Greek manuscripts in this place were 
evidently corrupted. But in other places, says New- 
ton, if he hath but one manuscript on his side, he pro- 
duces it magnificently enough. Other Spanish divines 
endeavoured to find the reading but without success. 

There is evidence that the Complutensian divines 
did sometimes correct the Greek by the Latin. That 
the passage in question is one of these, appears by their 
contenting themselves with the authority of Thomas 
Aquinas, instead of citing Greek manuscripts, and by 
the confession of Stunica that they had no manuscript 
which contained the passage. — Another proof of the 
spuriousness of the verse, is, that while the Greek 
manuscripts agree together in the reading of the ge- 
nuine text, the only manuscript which contains the 
verse differs in its reading from the Complutensian 
edition.* 

* Another manuscript, the Codex Ravianus, not mentioned by 
Newton, has been brouglit forward in this controversy, but it has 
been shown to be a mere copy of the Complutensian. 
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The above is the substance of Newton's argamentr— 
an aru;ument which has not been, and cannot be, con- 
futed; an argument which would have done honour to 
the greatest biblical critic of any age; and which 
proves that the poet Cowper truly called him 

Sagacious reader of the works of G<id, 
*^nd ill his word mgucimis. 

We will now, as we promised, quote the whole of 
the two concluding sections. 

XXXV. Having given you the history of the contro- 
versy, I shall now confirm all that I have said from the 
sense of the text itself. For, without the testimony of 
<'the Three in Heaven," the sense is good and easy, 
as you may see by the following paraphrase inserted in 
the text in a different character. 

*'Who is he that overoometh the world, but 

HE that BELIEVETH THAT JESUS IS THE SON OF GOD, 

that Son spoken of in the Psalms, where he saith, 
*Thou art my Son; this day have I begotten thee.' 
^This la HE THAT, after the Jews had long expected 
him, CAME, first in a mortal body, bt baptism of water, 
AND then in an immortal one by shedding his blood 
upon the cross, and rising again from the dead; not 
BY WATER only, BUT BY WATER AND blood; being the 
Son of God, as well by his resurrection from the dead, 
Acts xiii. 33. as by his supernatural birth of the Virgin, 
Luke i. 35. And it is the Spirit also that, together 
with the water and blood, beareth witness of the 
truth of his coming; because the spirit is tkuth; 
and so a fit and unexceptionable witness. For there 
ARE Three that bear record of his comin^;; the 
Spirit, which he promised to send, and which was shed 
forth upon us in the form of cloven tongues, and in 
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▼ariotts gifts; the baptism of water, wherein God 
testified, ^This is my beloved Son; and the shedding 
of his BLOOD, accompanied with his resurrection, 
whereby he became the most faithful martyr or witness 
of this truth. And these Three, the spirit, the bap- 
tism, and passion of Christ, agree in witnessing One 
and the same thing, namely, that the Son of God is 
come, and, therefore, their evidence is strong; for the 
law requires but two consenting witnesses, and here 
we have three. And if we receive the witness of 
MEN, THE threefold witness of God, which he bare of 
his Son, by declaring at his baptism, ^This is my be- 
loved Son;' by raising him from the dead, and bj 
pouring out his spirit on us, is greater; and therefore 
ought to be more readily received '' 

XXXVI. Thus is the sense plain and natural, and 

the argument full and strong; but, if you insert the 

testimony of "the Three in heaven,'' you interrupt 

and spoil it. For the whole design of the apostle being 

here to prove to men by witness the truth of Christ's 

coming, I would ask how the testimony of <<the Three 

in heaven" makes to this purpose. If their testimony 

be not given to men, how does it prove to them the 

truth of Christ's coming? If it be, how is the testi- 

,mony in heaven distinguished from that on earth? It 

is the same spirit which witnesses in heaven and in 

earth. If in both cases it witnesses to us men, wherem 

^ies the difference between its witnessing in heaven^ 

^nd its witnessing in earth? If, in the first casb, it 

.does not witness to men, to whom doth it witnes^^ 

And to what purpose? And how does its witnessing 

■make to the design of St. John's discourse? Let them 

make good sense of it, who are able. For my part, I 
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can make none. If it be said that we are not to deter- 
mine what is scripture, and what not, by our private 
judgments; I confess it in places not controverted; but 
in disputable places, I love to take up with what I can 
best understand. It is the temper of the hot and su- 
perstitious part of mankind, in matters of religion, 
ever to be fond of mysteries; and for that reason, to 
like best what thej understand least. Such men may 
use the apostle John as they please; but I have that 
honour for him, as to believe that he wrote good sense; 
and therefore take that sense to be his^ which is the 
best; especially since I am defended in it by so great 
authority. For I have on my side the authority of the 
Fourth General Council, and, so far as I know, of all 
the churches in all ages, except the modern Latin, and 
such others as have lately been influenced by them; 
and that also of all the old versions, and Greek.manu- 
scripts, and ancient Latin ones; and nothing against 
me, but the authority of Jerome, and the credulity and 
heat of his followers. 

For to tell us of other manuscripts, without ever 
letting us know in what libraries they were to be seen; 
to pretend manuscripts, which, since their first dis- 
covery, could never be heard of; nor were then seen 
by persons whose name and credit we know; is plainly 
to impose on the learned world, and ought not to pass 
any longer for plain dealing. The Spaniards tell us 
plainly that they followed the Latin, and by the au- 
thority of Thomas left out the clause, "And these 
Three are One," in the eighth verse, as inserted by 
the Arians. And yet St. Aivibrose, St. Austin, Euche- 
rius, and other Latins, in the Arian age, c&thered the 
unity of the Deity from this clause; and the omission 
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of it is now, by printing it, acknowledged to bean 
erroneous correction. The manuscript in England 
wanted the same clause, and therefore, if there was 
any such MS, it was a corrected one, like the Spanish 
edition, and the manuscript of Valesius. Erasmus, 
who printed the triple testimony in heaven by that 
English manuscript, never saw it; tells us it was a 
new one; suspected its sincerity; and accused it pub- 
licly in his writings on several occasions, for several 
years together; and yet his adversaries in England 
never answered his accusation; never endeavoured to 
satisfy him and the world about it; did not so much as 
let us know, where the record might be consulted for 
confuting him; but, on the contrary, when they had 
got the Trinity into his edition, threw by their manu- 
script, it they had one, as an almanac out of date. 
And can such shuffling dealings satisfy considering 
men? Let manuscripts at length be produced, and 
freely exposed to the sight of the learned world; but 
let such manuscripts be produced as are of authority; 
or else let it be confessed, that whilst Jerome pretend- 
ed to correct the Latin by the Greek, the Latins have 
corrected both the Latin and the Greek by the sole 
authority of Jerome. 

Sfirit of Orthodoxy in the West. 

There has been handed us a pamphlet, published 
in Lexington, Kentucky, which proves, we are sorrv 
to say, that the impolitic, as well as bigoted and ran- 
corous opposition to President HoUey, in that place, on 
account of his religious opinions, has lost nothing of the 
fierceness, wilVv wVvvcVv \t assailed him when he first 
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took charge of Transylvania University. The publica- 
tion before us is an answer of Mr. William G. Hunt, to 
an attack made on himself, in a newspaper, by the Rev. 
Nathan H. Hall. Four distinct charges are replied to 
with considerable force and spirit; but that with which 
we were most interested, is the one which refers to 
Mr. HoUey. The charge is thus stated by the writer 
of the pamphlet. 

•*l am called *the echo of the President and his party;' it is asserted 
that ] am *known to go all lengths with them;' and 1 am said to be 
•under the wing of the President of Transylvania University,' who is 
evidently referred to under the title of my master,*" 

To this abuse Mr. Hunt replies in an indignant and 
independent manner. Take for instance the following 
paragraph. 

**What right has Mr. Hall, directly or indirectly, to pronounce me 
an infidel in disguise, or, which is the same thing, to say that 1 go all 
lengths with those whom he chooses to pronounce infidels in disguise? 
£ver> man, according to this system, who does not join these cru« 
saders in their anathemas against the president, and aid them in their 
efforts to destroy the university, is liable to be denounced as irreli- 
gious, immoral, socinian, and infidel. It is time for the community, 
for the really pious and sincere among the professors of religion of all 
denominations, to set their faces against this unchristian and vindictive 
spirit of persecution. 1 care not for the denunciations of Mr. Hall, 
Mr. M*Farland, or the whole host of reverend slanderers. As it 
respects my religious ophiions, 1 do not acknowledge any of them for 
my father confessors, and however heretical they may choose to sus- 
pect or pronounce me to be, I trust 1 shall never be found guilty of 
-wantonly defaming my neighbour, or of exhibiting the spirit of a 
demon under the guise of a meek and humble follower of the Lamb." 

He then notices, and directly contradicts, the coarse 
slanders which have been connected with Mr. Holley's 
name. *'Never have 1 witnessed," he says, "a more 
rancorous and vindictive spirit ot persecution than has 
been exhibited towards Mr. Holley. Were he a mon- 
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iBter in huTnan form, he could not have been more viru- 
lently and violently assailed.'' He professes his 
admiration of ^fr. Holley's talents; his conviction that 
the university owes to his exertions its present pros- 
perous state; and his own satisfaction in having: j^iven 
him his warm support; and he warns the enemies of 
that gentleman, that if they succeed in effecting his 
dismission, they will inflict a mortal wound on the suc- 
cess of the seminary over which he presides. 

\A e believe that this opposition will have no lasting 
bad effect on the reputation and usefulness of President 
Holley. But it saddens us to witness such narrow, 
ignorant, fanalical attacks on those who are labouring 
for the best interests of the country. 



Geneva Catechism — Third Pari. 

The third part of the Geneva Catechism, consisting 
of questions and answers on the Duties of the Chrittian 
Religion^ has been lately published at Boston. It 
completes the work. The three parts, bound together, 
will make a neat duodecimo volume, and furnish to 
those who would train up their children in the way 
they should go, an almost unexceptionable initiation 
into the system of Christian doctrine and duty. 
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